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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


a 


The Annual General Meeting of the Society was held 
at the Society’s rooms, on June 16, 1916, at 5.30 p.m., when 
Sir Everard Fraser, K.c.m.G., presided over a fair attendance, 

The President after remarking that there was no falling 
off in revenue and that there was nothing outstanding in the 
working to which to refer, called for the various reports to 
be read. 


The Honorary Librarian’s Report. 


I have the honour to present my ninth annual report as 
Librarian of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatie 
Society. 

- As may be imagined the year has been very uneventful 
as regards the work in the library ; with the world in such an 
unprecedented state of ferment students have had neither the 
time nor the interest to devote to research work except in so 
far as it may affect the appalling conditions of the day, the 
output of books on Far Eastern subjects has been but small 
and the additions to the library have therefore been meagre. 

An attempt is being made to obtain several old books 
which should find a place on our shelves and this may we hope 
be crowned with success. We have heard of an available 
copy of Les Oiseaux de la Chine by Davip and Ousratzr and 
hope that we may acquire it, as well as a copy of Sraunron’s 
Penal Code, which is certainly a book of reference that no 
library of books on the Far Hast should be without. 
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An interesting gift to the library is a manuscript of 
“The Canon of the Yellow Pavilion”’’ presented by the Rev. 
Hueu Waits. Itis thus described: “ This is a very ancient 
manuscript, supposed by some to come from Lao Tzt himself. 
It embodies fundamental principles of the Taoist faith. Wana 
Hst Cut, from whose copy this writing was made, has the 
reputation of being the best penman China ever produced. 
The writing at last accounts was in the possession of Mr. 
Lawrence, who about 1909 was living near Hsii-chou Fu, 
Kiangsu, as an engineer on the Tientsin-Pukou Railway. 
The translation was made by Huen V. Wurtz, then residing 
at Hsii-Chou Fu, assisted by Mr. Yana Cutna Han a member 
of the Presbyterian Church at Hsii-chou.” 

Such gifts are most acceptable and all members of the 
Society are grateful to those who remember its needs. 

I have to thank deeply Mrs. MaGraru who has rendered 
invaluable assistance in the library during my frequent 
absences from-Shanghai and who has kindly consented to 
act for me during the coming summer. 

The Library staff is unchanged and their work has been 


regularly and faithfully accomplished. 
. I’, AyscouaH. 


The Honorary Editor’s Report. 


There have been enough papers offered to the Society to 
make a very satisfactory Journal as | think. Three of the 
papers read at our meetings have been included. There is 
more Natural Science than in recent numbers, but there has 
been an attempt to provide something for all classes of our 
readers. I have introduced a bibliography of works on China 
lately published, and I hope this will be a regular feature in 
the Journal in future. 

The Journal will be ready before June 30. 

During the year two more out-of-print Journals have 
been reprinted, so that our publishers can now supply almost 
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complete sets. At the same time another volume has gone 
out of print this year and others are getting scarcer, so that 
those desiring sets should make early application. 

The Society has published an extra volume, The Stewart 
Lockhart Collection of Chinese Coins, which has been sold to 


Members at. half-price. 
S. CouLina. 


The Honorary Treasurer’s Report. 


The Secretary read the following Report in Mr. Hynd’s 
absence. (See Overleaf.) 
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The Honorary Curator’s Report. 


I have the honour to present.my eleventh annual report 
as Honorary Curator of the Shanghai Museum. 

During the year under review all the specimens in the 
museum. have been carefully examined, cleaned and, where 
necessary, classified and labelled, so that for the first time I 
am able to report that all the material in the Museum is 
available for study. The object has been to make the in- 
stitution a practical museum of the natural history of China. 

The collection of rocks and minerals has been re-arranged 
and re-labelled so as to increase its practical value. An 
exhibit showing the mode of formation of coal has been 
arranged. The fossils have been brought together and some 
degree of order established. 

The Museum was able to be of some slight assistance to 
the superintendent of the -Indian Museum, Dr. Annandale, 
when in Shanghai, which resulted among other things in the 
discovery of three new species of Sponges from the T’ai Hu 
Lake, a description of which will be found in the current 
issue of the Society’s Journal. Several specimens in the 
Museum were identified by Dr. Annandale, and the Museum 
is also richer by the addition of several new Chinese specimens 
presented by the Indian Museum. 

A useful collection of Chinese woods is now exhibited, 
and additions are requested from different parts of China 
accompanied by notes as to species, locality and uses. 

The collection of birds has been maintained in good 
order. A number of species new to the Museum have been 
added. In arranging specimens, the object has been to bring 
each family together and where possible to shows the nest, egg 
and the environment. 

The collection of reptiles and amphibia has been con- 
siderably extended so that now most of the provinces of 
China are represented. Two new species of snakes will be 
found described in the current issue of the Journal. Amphibia 
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from all over China are now especially desired, if Members 
of the Society and their friends will kindly note. 

Duplicates of birds, reptiles and amphibia are available 
for disposal by exchange or sale. 

It has long been recognised that the only way of properly 
safeguarding the Museum collection is by careful foreign 
supervision. The Museum now has the services from November 
to April inclusive each year of an excellent collector and 
taxidermist who has worked for the Museum from time to 
time during the last ten years. His time is mostly taken up 
with Museum work and taxidermist work for the public is 
not especially encouraged, as it has been found in the past 
that the commercial aspect of the work becomes inevitably 
the main object with the Chinese taxidermist, tending to 
neglect of the Museum. 

The Museum has suffered from an éxcess of visitors. It 
has become almost too popular with the Chinese. Though 
usually very orderly, it is difficult to keep out some whose 
presence is detrimental to the Museum. It has been thought 
best to limit the time during which the Museum may be 
visited by Chinese to Monday and Tuesday afternoons during 
which time special arrangements are made for supervision of 
visitors. Not only will the cleanliness and safety of the 
Museum be promoted by this arrangement but Members of 
the Society and friends will be able to visit the Museum in 
greater comfort, while at the same time the general desire on 
the part of Chinese to visit the Museum will be adequately 
met, 

Some 500 specimens have been added to the collection 
during the year mostly by presentation. I have been 
fortunate in being able to thank no less than 35 persons for 
such donations. 

ARTHUR STANLEY, 
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MUSEUM ACQUISITIONS 


xiii 


From Jun# 1, 1915, TO May 31, 1916 


Lycodon rufozonatus from a Shanghai garden 
Musical Stone (slate) Ch‘ing Shih from Lingp’i, Anhui 


Knlarged photograph of Hangchow Bore in frame; 
and Prawn trap 


Lycodon rufozonatus (9), Zaocys dhumnades (3), 
Coluber phyllophis, Coluber rufodorsatus (7), 
Coluber dione, Ancistrodon blomhoffii brevi- 
caudis (2), Tropidonotus tigrinus (2), Tachy- 
dromus (? meridionalis), Gecko japonica, Rana 
esculenta and Molge pyrrhogaster (25), from 
Chuchow, Anhui 


Coluber tceniurus (2), Ancistrodon blomhoffii from 
Siangtan, Hunan 

Naia tripudians (Indian Cobra belonging to a snake 
charmer, killed by a mongoose in Shanghai) 


Hypsirhina sinensis, Dipsas multimaculata, and Tropi- 
donotus tigrinus, from Changning, Kiangsi 


Zamenis spinalis (2), and Lycodon rufozonatus from 
Tsangchow 


Ablabes major, Lygosoma laterale (2), and myriopoda, 
coleoptera and hemiptera from Mokanshan 


Ablabes major, Eumeces sinensis (2), Eumeces 
elegans (3) and many scolopendra and one noto- 
philida from Mokanshan 


Eumeces sinensis, Eumeces elegans, Lygosoma laterale, 
Tachydromus — septentrionalis (2), and various 
millipedes from Hangchow 


Rana Esculenta, Rana limnocharis (3), and Tropido- 
notus tigrinus 


Zamenis spinalis, Tropidonotus tigrinus and Coluber 
dione (2) from Paikuhsian, Shansi 


Octopus from Peitaiho 

Trimeresurus monticola (6), Hypsirhina sinensis CB), 
Coluber porphyraceus, Tropidonotus craspedogas- 
ter (5), Amblycephalus sinensis, Trirhinopholis 
styani, Simotes cyclurus, Pseudoxenodon mac- 


rops, Callophis macclellandii and Zamenis 
mucosus 


Snake skin cast 


Typhlops bramineus from Yeung Yang, S. China 


Jerboa (Alactaga mongoliensis) from Chih Feng 
(Hata) district of N. Chihli 


209 spiders from Shanghai district 


PRESENTED BY 
F. E. Hodges, Esq. 
Rev. H. W. White 


W. R. Kahler, Esq. 


O. Karlbeck, Esq. 
Dr. F. I. Tooker 
Brian Stanley 

Dr. C. E. Bousfield 
Dr. 8. E, Peill 


Mrs. Eek 


Mrs, N. P. Anderson 


Dr. Stanley 
Prof. Gist Gee 


Dr. Hemingway 
W. E. Leveson, Hsq. 


Purchased 


E. B. Heaton- 
Smith, Esq. 
Dr. W. H. Dobson 


A. L. Hall, Esq. 
Dr. Stanley 
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Naia naia atra, Trimeresurus gramineus, Tropidonotus 
stolatus (4), Bungarus candidus, Dipsas multima- 
culata (2), Tropidonotus piscator (4), Acanthosaura 
lamnidentata, Liolepis reevesii (2), Eumeces . 
sinensis, Rana esculenta, Scorpion (2), Scolo- C. Talbot 
pendra (8), from Hoihow Bowring, Esq.. 


Leech from Anshun, Kweichow E. 8. Fish, Esq. 


Photograph of 2 adzes from Antung’ showing a 
socketed celt hafted in the same way as palweo- 
lithic stone implements and probably a survival 


from the bronze age H. E. Lavers, Esq. 
Lycodon rufozonatus from Kashing Dr. Venable 
Trimaesurus gramineus from Foochow C. H. Brewitt- 


Taylor, Esq. 

Window, commonly used by the Chinese, made of tha 

shells of the Placuna, from Soochow, Shells of 

Arca granosa L. from Ningpo. Shells of Nodu- 

laria, Anadonta and Modiola from Taihu Lake. 

Plumatella, a polyzoon from Taihu Lake. Three 

co-types of new species of sponges from Taihu 

Lake:—Spongilla Stanleyi, Annandale, Spongilla 

micron, Annandale, Spongilla conifera, Annan- 

dale. Damonia reevesi, Gray, and Damonia 

reevesi, var. unicolor from Taihu Lake Dr, Annandale 


Shell of Hyriopsis (Dipsas) from Soochow Creek, 
the molluse used for making artificial pearls by 
placing foreign bodies inside Dr. Stanley 


Zaocys dhumnades, Lycodon rufozonatus and 2 
Coluber taniurus (young) from Suining, Sstich‘uan Dr. W. H. Davidson 


Skins of Amherst Pheasant (2), silver pheasant and 


Thibetan eared Pheasant from West China B. Commijs, Esq, 
Reeves Pheasant (3), Golden Pheasant from West I. S. Benbow 

China Rowe, Esq. 
Hydrus platurus from Hoihow C. Talbot 


Bowring, Iisq. 
Naia Naia Atra (2), Tropidonotus tigrinus, Scolopendra 
subspinipes (several) Circus cyaneus (Hen 
Harrier) from Pagoda Anchorage, Foochow W. O. Lloyd, Hsq. 


Naia naia atra, Bungarus candidus, Zamenis mucosus, 
Trop. Stolatus, 2 Scolopendra subspinipes from Dr. Mabel 
Ningteh, Fokien Hannington 


Scolopendra subspinipes, var. dehaani, and Scolo- 
pendra subspinipes var. mutilans (numerous 
specimens), Haplochchilus melastigma, McClell. 
The fish which destroys mosquito larva, allied ‘ 
to the Barbadoes ‘ Millions’ Dr. Stanley 


Old Chinese Sword dredged 10 ft. below level of 

silt, Nantao Bund, Shanghai Fred C. Quien, Esq. 
Kudynamis Koel, Liolepes reevesii, Bufo melanostictus, C, Talbot 

Bufo sp. (2) Bowring, Esq. 
Rhyncheea capensis (Painted Snipe) J. D. Dowding, Esq. 


Ophisaurus harti (2), Lygosoma laterale (2), Eumeces 
elegans (2), Trimeresurus gramineus (2), Trimere- 
surus monticola (4), Tropidonotus craspedogaster 
(5), Coluber porphyraceus(2), Coluber mandarinus, 
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Ablabes major, Lycodon septentrionalis, Trirhino- 
pholis styani (2), Callophis macclellandii from 
Fokien Purchased 


Quartz crystals (2) and rough sapphire from Laoshan, 
Shantung. Slab with trilobites from Shantung 8. Couling, Esq. 


6 stone implements (3 celts, 3 arrowheads) §.Couling, Esq.(loan)} 
1 sabre, 1 bayonet and rifle cartridges found in mud 
dredged at Pootung Point B. van Exter, Esq. 


Alsophylax pipieus, Hremias vermiculata, Gymno- 
dactylus stoliczkana, Phrynocephalus theobaldii 
(2),. Phrynocephalus theobaldii v. Forsythii, 
Phrynocephalus Axillaris, Agama stoliczkana, 
Agama himalayana, Tropidonotus hydrus, Tropi- 
donotus Parallelus Rana kuhlii from Ytinnan 


and Turkestan Dr, Annandale 
Typhlops bramineus, 2 snakes unidentified, Rhaco- 

phorus denysii from Changning via Swatow Dr. C. H. Bousfield 
Zaocys dhumnades, Gecke japonica, Lycodon rufozo- 

natus from Kuling Robert Young, Esq. 


ARTHUR STANLEY, 
Honorary Curator. 


The Honorary Secretary’s Report. 


The Hon. Secretary’s report was as follows :— 

This year has been satisfactory in spite of the difficult 
times. Only five meetings were held; two others were 
arranged for, but had to be postponed to the autumn. The 
papers read to the Society were :— 

First Impressions of Chinese Religion, by Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar, M.A. (October 28). 

Some Geological Relations of Western America and 
Hastern Asia, by Prof. C. D. Louderback (November 26). 

Ancient Chinese Bronzes, by J. C. Ferguson, Ph.D. 
(January 13). 

The History and Folklore of Old Shanghai, by Rev. 
A. P. Parker, p.p. (February 17). 

Recent Researches on the Mammalia of North China, 
by A. de Carle Sowerby (March 380). 

All these meeting were well attended by members and 
by the public. 

Forty-three new members have been elected:—P. B. 
Anderson, Allan Archer, J. T. W. Brooke, J. P. Bruce, 
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H. Bryan, F. Buckens, P. C. Cassat, H. Chatley, D.Sc., 
A. H. Eriksen, B. van Exter, B. Gage, J. W. Hansteen, 
J.J. Heeren, J. L. Hutchison, H. Lambertz, V. H. Lanning, 
Mason, N. Mathieson, D. Mennie, E. M. Merrins, Miss 
Ei. Mitchell, W. A. Mitchell, E. Papini, F. G. Penfold, 
B. Pettus, D. Roberts, L. H. Roots, B. K. Sarkar, 
R. Sites, J. Speicher, W. V. Stapleton-Cotton, 
G. C. Stockton, A. Ll. Taylor, HE. A. Turner, R. ©. Turner, 
S. Turner, R. van der Woude, A. J. Waller, E. T. OC, 
Werner, A. H. White, Mrs. H. R. Wilde, 8. F. Wright. 
Against these we have seven resignations :—A. H. Hilton- 
Johnson, Miss Marshall, P. Merklinghaus, J. W. Richardson, 
J. D. Smart, R. Swain, J. Weiss. 
We have had notice of seven deaths:—P. D. Bergen, 
J. C. HE. Douglas, J. N. Jameson, L. E. P. Jones, 
H. 8. Oppe, E. G. Vouillemont, A. R. Whitewright. 


When members move away or have at such a time as 


q. 
K. 
W. 
F. 


this to cut down their expenses, if they send in their 
resignations to the Seeretary, we are sorry, but there is 
nothing to complain of. When, however, members simply 
let their dues get in arrear and make no reply to printed 
notices or written letters, we have at last to rule out their 
names as defaulters, and do not do them the honour of 
reporting their names to this meeting. We have this year 
thus to dismiss twelve defaulting members. This with a few 
corrections of last year’s list gives us a net increase for the 
year of 15, the total membership being now 475. 

It will be found from the Hon. Treasurer’s report that 
the finances of the Society are in a sound condition. We 
have put aside $1,000 to a Life Membership Reserve Fund, 
as explained last year ; we have reprinted two of our early 
Journals which were out of print; and we have published the 
valuable Stewart Lockhart Collection of Chinese Coins. 
This work has not sold so well as we hoped, perhaps because 
the publishers do not advertise it enough, and the newspapers 
generally have not yet found space to review it. In spite 
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of these expenses and the usual outstanding accounts our 
balance will allow us to increase the reserve fund by $500. 

Among other items in the cash account I think that the 
attention of the Society ought to be called to the remarkably 
small amount which the Museum costs each year, thanks to 
the efficient management of the Hon. Curator. 

I have to call attention to the fact that in our printed 
list of Councillors the name of Mr. George Lanning, elected 


at our last Annual Meeting 


g, was accidentally omitted. 


Because I am leaving Shanghai this is my last report as 
Hon. Secretary. 1 beg to express my appreciation of the 
help I have received these three years from the officers and 
council, and of the perfect harmony in which all have worked 
for the Society; I may also feel satisfied that I leave the 
Society’s affairs in a sound condition, and I hope my succes- 
sor will find as much pleasure in the work as I have had. 

. S. CouLina. 


Approval of Reports. 
On the motion of Rev. E. Morgan seconded by Mr. 
Norman Shaw the reports and accounts were passed. 
A hearty vote of thanks was included for Mr. Couling’s 
services as Hon. Secretary and Hon. Editor for three years. 


Election of Officers. 


On the motion of Rev. E. Box seconded by Mr. J. 
Mencarini the following officials were elected for the year 
1916-17:— 

President, Sir K. H. Fraser, K.0.m.¢. ; Vice-Presidents, 
A. Stanley, u.p.: Rev. T. Richard, D. Litt.; Curator of Museum, 
A. Stanley, m.p.; Librarian, Mrs. F. Ayscough; Assistant 
Librarian, Mrs. C. D. MaGrath; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. R. R. 
Hynd; Editor of Journal, Rev. Evan Morgan ; Councillors, 
H.E. V. Grosse, J. C. Ferguson, pa.p, Mr. G. Lanning, Mr. 
J. B. Mackinnon, Mr. C. B. Maybon, Rev. F. L. Hawks 
Pott, p.p.; Secretary, Rev. Isaac Mason. 


EARLY CHINESE BRONZES 
BY JOHN ©. FERGUSON, PH.D. 


In order to understand the importance of a serious study 
of Chinese Bronzes, which are the earliest art product of this 
ancient race, it is necessary first to refer briefly to a few 
fundamental facts concerning the philosophic viewpoint of 
these people. Their theories of life and their principles of 
thought are different from those of the Hebrews and Greeks, 
from whom we derive our traditions, One must breathe a 
different air and receive stimulus from different sources in 
order to understand the large place which bronzes have had 
in the national development. No art objects in any other 
country have held such a place in national history as these 
early Chinese bronzes, which have ever been an integral part 
of the thought and life of the nation. 

Early Chinese mental processes divide themselves into 
two classes, one which relates to metaphysics! and the other 
to physics. These two words are used in their broadest 
sense, metaphysics standing for the realm of ideas, and 
physics for the realm of the material world. Under the 
general heading of metaphysics the Chinese included not 
only philosophical discussions, but also everything which 
emanated from the mind of men, and which might be 
described under the general head of literary product. From 
the realm of ideas issue forth all things which can be conveyed 
from mind to mind by writing. ‘The first attempt to express 
abstract ideas in written form, or to commemorate historical 
events by written symbols, comes under this general classi- 
fication. In contradistinction to this there is the world of 
matter, out of which shapes could be created by the use of 
materials which could be seen and handled. 

The term “hsiang,”’* form, is not only used for the 
forms which ideas take to themselves, but also for the shapes of 
material objects. The shape of ideas is in the realm of 
metaphysics, the shape of material objects is in the realm of 
physics. It is impossible to express accurately with our 
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philosophical terms the unity which lies behind the world of 
ideas and material objects, or, in other words, mind and 
matter; but the principle must be understood in order to 
appreciate the elose relation between the ideal and the real. 

The Po Ku T‘u,! which is a Catalogue of the Bronzes 
in the Collection of the Emperor Hstan Ho,? of the Sung 
dynasty, says in its introduction :— 

“The Book of Changes of the Chou dynasty records 
the use of the Sixty-four Symbols, for each of which there 
was a corresponding form (hsiang). The use of the word 
‘hsiang,’ form, solely in connection with tripods was an 
instance of the wisdom of the sages in associating design and 
shape with the ideas which they wished to suggest. Bodies 
which are near and substances which are at a distance, 
whether seen in the heavens or discovered in the earth, must 
take on certain forms which they suggest to the mind. All 
created things thus partake of divine intelligence, and can be 
classified according to their characteristics. Forms that are 
round suggest the male principle of nature; forms that are 
square, the female. Forms that have three feet suggest the 
Three Chief Ministers of State. Forms with four feet 
suggest the Four Grand Secretaries. Forms with projecting 
yellow ears suggest the equilibrium of the forces of nature; 
forms with inlaid gold work suggest the limitations of natural 
forces. Forms of the ¢‘ao-t‘’eh warn against avarice. Forms 
of the mongoose suggest the presence of intelligence. Clouds 
and thunder take on such forms as suggest the virtues of 
benevolence. The forms of the k‘uet and the lung remind 
us of the boundless changes in the universe. Other forms, 
like that of the cow, the goat and the pig, are selected for 
idealization in the ornamentation of tripods. Tripods thus 
became the general term for vessels of all kinds. This was 
not for the purpose of avoiding correct distinctions, but in 
order that these forms might be useful in the education of 
the race.” 

The difference between the ideal and the real extends in 
China to the entire output of the human mind. Men think 
and their thoughts are expressed in writing. The growth of 
ideas is accompanied by an increase in the number of ideo- 
graphs, until at the present time all shades of thought can 
be expressed in Chinese characters. Men work with their 
hands in creating objects much as buildings, bronze vessels, 
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pottery figures and porcelain utensils, and thus make daily 
life easier and happier. The ideal cannot be separated from 
the real, nor the real from the ideal. Jt is the combination 
of thé two which makes a perfect type of life for mankind. 

The Chinese mind was ever seeking to express its ideas 
in two forms—one in ideographs, characters, or letters, 
which could convey ideas from mind to mind, and the other 
in the production of objects which could be seen and handled. 
Ideas when they take shape are expressed in ideographs, 
which correspond to words in western languages possessing 
alphabets. Material things which have not taken shape are 
called by the Chinese “‘wu;”! and when shape has been 
given to them by man, they are called “ch‘i,”? a generic 
term for objects. The Book of Changes says—‘“ All things 
which are intended for use when completed are called 
‘chii.’” This book also uses the terms “hsiang,” forms, 
and ‘‘ch‘i,” objects, interchangeably. Of ancient things 
which have survived to the present time, objects ch‘i made 
in bronze are the oldest ; and in these are centred the earliest 
Chinese ideas as to the relation between the ideal and the 
real. The bronzes not only were fashioned into various 
shapes but also ideographs were cast in them to convey 
ideas. The shape and workmanship of the bronzes evidenced 
the results of man’s mind when used in relation to material 
objects, and their inscriptions showed the possibility of one 
mind conveying ideas to another. In other words, a study 
of early Chinese bronzes brings us to the fundamental 
philosophic ideas out of which the Chinese race, with its art, 
literature and governmental institutions, has developed. 

The term “ ch‘i,” objects, embraced all classes fashioned 
by the skill of man from any substances; but its usual 
application in early records is to bronzes. In archeological 
language “ch‘i,” vessel, refers invariably to vessels made of 
bronze. These vessels were made into various shapes, but as 
the earliest was a tripod, ‘ting,’ this word is used as a 
generic term to cover all shapes. Its importance as a 
classifier may be seen in its having been made one of the 
radicals in K‘ana Hsr’s dictionary. In early inscriptions 
and literary references, it is always necessary to keep in 
mind this use of “ ting,” tripod, as the general name for all 
bronzes, and not to confuse it with the one class of tripods 
for which it came later to be solely used. 
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“Ting,” tripod, is an antique object, made of metal, 
with three feet and two ears. The earliest mention of tzng 
was by the Great Ywu,! the founder of the Hsia dynasty. 
Yu is the mythological emperor who succeeded in draining 
the flooded country. In the fourth year of his reign, he cast 
nine metal tripods, “‘chiu ting,” ? upon which he engraved 
descriptions of the nine divisions, “chiu chou,” * into which 
he divided his empire. Each division had its own tripod, 
which was the symbol of its separate organization. Since 
that early time, a tripod has always been taken in literary 
references as the symbol of imperial power ; and the success 
of anew dynasty has been spoken of in literary terms as 
“the establishment of the tripod.”* When this symbol of 
imperial power was placed in its proper position, it was 
taken to mean that the new emperor considered himself to be 
firmly established in his realm. The 7so Chuan,° speaking of 
this custom, says—‘‘ In ancient times King Cua‘&ne established 
his tripod at Chia’ Hsiin.” ® 

The tripod, “ting,” was also used as a dish to hold food. 
The T’so Chuan says—‘‘ There were extra tripods at meal 
time.” 7 This same book speaks of another use of the tripod, 
which was for the purpose of displaying the great merit of 
the owner, only men of high character being supposed to be 
the possessors of such an object. It was also used for cook- 
ing purposes, and in the administration of the most cruel 
form of punishment—by immolation. Another use was in 
the preparation of medicines. According to the Po Ku T*u, 
tripods for the sovereign were made in gold; for the chief 
officers of state, in silver; for the ordinary officials, in 
bronze; and for the gentry, in iron. Nine of this class were 
made for the use of the sovereign, seven for the high officers, 
five for. the ordinary officers, and three for the gentry. 
These references of the Po Ku T‘u must be considered with 
due allowance for the poetic license which Chinese lzttérateurs 
feel justified in using when they speak of the glories of 
ancient times, or, indeed, of any great national achievements. 
It is not difficult to subtract the underlying truth from the 
extravagant language, and this would seem to indicate that 
the vessels for the sovereign, the high officers of state, the 
ordinary officers and the gentry varied both in quality and 
in the number used on ceremonial occasions. 
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Contrary to what has happened in the case of other art 
objects, the number of specimens of early bronzes,—i.e., of 
bronzes belonging to the period previous to B.C. 200, has 
been steadily increasing for the last thousand years. This 
has been due to the fact that the early bronzes of the Shang 
and Chou dynasties were buried or thrown into streams at 
the time of the destruction of the books by the Emperor 
Cuan Sain Huanain the third century B.C. Excavations in 
building new houses or temples, and changes over the face 
of the country due to floods and the drying up of river beds 
have brought to light these buried treasures. Some of the 
most valuable specimens now known have been discovered 
within the last hundred years in the southern part of the 
Province of Chihli and in northwestern Honan. ‘The build- 
ing of railroads through the ancient parts of China has also 
been accompanied by the discovery of good specimens. In the 
Chi Ku Chat, the eminent archeologist, Yuan Yiian (A.D. 
1764-1849),’ gives the text of inscriptions on 169 specimens 
of the Shang dynasty. In the Chiin Chiing Kuan a list of 
67 pieces belonging to the Shang dynasty is given by Wu 
JuNG-KUANG.? Both of these authors were men of careful 
and discriminating scholarship, and their judgment may, for 
the present at least, be considered final as to the genuineness 
of these specimens which they mention. It will thus be 
seen that there is no lack of early examples of Chinese 
bronzes, although as far as I know there are no bronze pieces 
which can be traced back to the Hsia dynasty, which pre- 
ceded the Shang and which is reputed to have produced the 
famous Nine Tripods. We can thus proceed to the study of 
these ancient bronzes from existing specimens and are not 
forced to depend solely upon literary records. 

The shapes and sizes of early bronzes were numerous 
and varied. In addition to (a) tripods, there are (b) 
vases, (c) pots, (d) jars, (e) cups, (f) basins, (g) platters, 
and such musical instruments as as large and small (h) 
bells and (i) rattles.2 The Imperial Catalogue of the 
Bronze Collection of the late Manchu Dynasty, “ Hei 
Ch‘iing. Ku Chien” mentions seventy-three different 
shapes of bronzes; but this includes a number which 
are of minor importance. The bronze sacrificial table which 
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was in the collection of Tuan Fane,! was excavated at Féng 
Hsiang in the Province of Shansi,” about twenty years ago. 
On this table there were eight different kinds of vessels, all 
of them connected with sacrificial wine offerings. The Po 
Ku Tu includes a large number of shapes, but the important 
ones are tripods, vases, jars, pots, cups, ewers and platters. 

The decoration of these bronzes varied somewhat accord- 
ing to the period during which they were produced. The 
earliest vessels are severely dignified in shape, and have 
but little decoration. With dignity there is associated 
strength of design and simplicity of motive. The handle of 
a well-known wine jar of this period is in the shape of a 
drawn bow, and the body of the jar resembles the strong 
right arm of the archer. The earliest scroll patterns picture 
the hurrying movements of the clouds during a thunder 
storm. Representations of crude animal forms into which 
the clouds took shape develope later into the ogre, the dragon 
and the phoenix. ‘These animal forms which the early 
Chinese saw in the clouds correspond to those seen by the 
Arabians and Persians in the stars of the firmament. During 
the Chou dynasty, these cloud and thunder motives,? as well 
as the animal motives,4 developed into a more elaborate form 
of representation. Mr. C. J. Houimus, in his article on 
Archaic Chinese Bronzes in the Burlington Magazine, says 
that the Chinese “use their strength to glorify the terrible, 
the malignant and the merciless,” and contrasts the Huropean 
ideals of art which “though they may not always ‘make for 
righteousness’ seldom appear in conflict with it.” This is 
an entire misunderstanding of the early Chinese motives, 
which were struggling, not to depict the terrible and the 
malignant, but rather to represent the great and mysterious 
powers of nature with which they were surrounded. 

It is impossible to give details of the various types of 
decoration, and one must be contented with mentioning only 
a few. There are the ogre (t‘ao-t‘veh®) heads between 
cloud scroll bands. Others have scroll work brilliantly 
decorated with inlaid gold or silver. Others have incised 
flowers. Others have the ogre associated with the dragon, 
Others have diapers, in the centre of which are nipples. 
These are some of the leading motives. The symbolic mean- 
ing of these varying types is a subject closely connected 
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with Ohinese astrologic and geomantic conceptions based 
upon the Book of Changes. 

In their relation to the archeological art of China, 
inscriptions on bronzes! are of the greatest importance. 
The earliest attempts to express thoughts by the use of 
ideographs show not only the desire to express ideas correctly, 
but also to express them in an artistic way. ‘The earliest 
ideographs are searcely more than hieroglyphics,? and yet 
the manner of writing them evidences a high regard for 
artistic expression. The inscriptions became a part of the 
artistic emotions of the worker in bronze. He fashioned the 
metal into beautiful shapes, and by the use of the same 
mental processes devised artistic ideographs to express his 
ideas. Artistic writing thus is as old as the earliest art 
products of China, and it has retained its position as one of 
the arts down to the present time. For this reason, inscrip- 
tions on bronzes offer two fields for investigation,—one 
which relates to the style of Chinese writing, and the other 
which relates to the ideas conveyed by this writing. Number- 
less volumes of intense interest to Chinese scholars have been 
written on subjects connected solely with the development of 
the style of writing. But interest is mainly centred in the 
other field, ¢.e., in the deciphering of this writing so as to 
discover facts which throw light upon the early life of China. 
On this subject there is a vast literature, which includes not 
only discussions of rubbings from known specimeus, but also 
reaches into the field of lexicography and other linguisties. 
The number of books is so great that it is hazardous to 
attempt to choose the most important, but a few have been 
included in the Bibliography of this paper, more as an index 
to the variety of treatment than as a guide to those which 
should be consulted by any scholar who is investigating this 
subject. 

The early dictionaries, such as the Shuo Wén’, by Hst 
SHEN (second century, B.C.) and the Erh Yat, start with the 
earliest forms of ideographs found on bronzes and trace their 
development until they assume the forms which are now in 
common use. Scholars of the Sung dynasty devoted much 
attention to this branch of study, and during the great 
revival of interest in art under two emperors of the Ming 
dynasty numerous books on this subject were issued. During 
the late Manchu dynasty some of the most scholarly work 
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of deciphering these inscriptions and determining their mean- 
ing has been done. Ywan Yuan, whose book, Ch: Ku Chat, 
has already been mentioned, Wu JunG-KuANG, author of the 
Chin Chiing Kuan, and Wu Suta-ran, author of the Chin 
Ku Lu!, were careful critics and patient scholars. Their 
works form the most discriminating treatment of this subject 
in the whole realm of Chinese literature. Several eminent 
collectors in recent times have also added much to our 
knowledge of inscriptions by the careful rubbings which 
they took from actual specimens in their possession. Pan 
Tsu-yine, Cu‘en SHou-coina, Wu Yty, Wu-Tas-ca‘ina, 
Sutne Po-nsr, Wane I-yune and Tuan Fane? had large 
collections which had been gathered with great care, and 
out of which several good pieces have come into the posses- 
sion of foreign museums. 

Inscriptions* may be divided into three classes. There 
are the early ideographs in the style of hieroglyphies, such 
as are found on vessels of the Shang dynasty. Along with 
this class there developed the fine spiral writing which is 
found on bone relics* of this period. The second class of 
writing is that found in the Chou dynasty when the 
ideographs began to lose their pictorial character and assumed 
the square, regular forms. The number of ideographs also 
greatly increased, keeping pace with the greater complexity 
of daily life. Many of the inscriptions of this period show 
beautiful forms of characters which are still written in 
practically the same way, but without so many flourishes. 
The Chou style of writing is reputed to have been systematiz- 
ed by Sara Liv into the style of the great seal characters, 
“ta chuan.’> This style is the counterpart of that used in 
Europe during the Middle Ages in illuminated texts. The 
third style is that of the Han dynasty, when the number of 
ideographs had increased to such an extent as made the 
writing of books possible. This style has been in continuous 
use, with some modifications and additions, down to the 
present time. 

As an illustration of the meaning of these inscriptions, 
that found on the Shang dynasty tripod, Tzi Ting, may be 
taken as one of the earliest examples. It is a single character, 
Tz, which in modern script means ‘‘ Son.” The Po Ku Tu, 
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in discussing the meaning of this ideograph, suggests two 
theories,—one that it was the surname of the family, and the 
other that it was made by a son to commemorate the virtuous 
record of his father. The inscription on the Shang dynasty 
tripod, Jo K‘uei Ting,’ indicates a more elaborate attempt 
to express ideas. It has six ideographs, which read Jo 
k‘uet chui shou ting li.2 The meaning of the first character 
is “‘like unto.” K‘uei is the name of one of the ten Celestial 
Stems. These Stems were all used in early inscriptions, and 
thus connect the early ideographs with the sixty-four diagrams 
of the Book of Changes. Jo K‘uei is the name of the man 
for whom the tripod was made. The meaning of the remain- 
ing four characters is not apparent. The third character, 
chuz is divided into four parts along the base of the 
enclosure. The fourth character, shou, means ‘to receive.” 
The fifth character, tng, is also one of the Stems and 
used either as the name of a man or the numeral 
to distinguish a tripod. The sixth character, li, is used to 
classify the tripod. The probable meaning of the whole 
phrase is “Jo K‘urr is urged to receive from Tine the li 
tripod.” All six ideographs are enclosed in a rectangle with 
sunken corners, which is spoken of as the form Ya. Ya is 
an ancient character signifying “second in importance,” and 
some commentators say that it was an indication that this 
vessel was used in the second hall of the Ancestral Temple, 
as there are other vessels which are called 7‘ai Shih, which 
suggests that they were used in the main hall of the temple. 
Yuan Ywan does not agree with this interpretation, but sug- 
gests that what was intended was the placing of two drawn 
bows facing each other. The inscription on the Chou 
dynasty wine vessel, Chou Tzti Yu,* has three characters, 
Tzi Fu I,5 signifying that this vessel was prepared by a son 
in honor of his father. References are also made in inscrip- 
tions to uncles, to birthday celebrations, to military opera- 
tions, to ceremonial observances of family rites, and to many 
other important historical and social events. The translation 
and interpretation of these require careful scholarship. It is 
easy for collectors who are unfamiliar with the literature of 
China to make serious mistakes such as Mr. Holmes has 
done in referring to the sacrificial bowl and cover of the 
South Kensington Museum. In his paper, to which reference 
has already been made, he says—‘ Sacrificial bowl and cover 
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made for the tomb of Cuaye Suu of Lu.”! He adds—“I 
venture to regard it as one of the verv oldest pieces of 
Chinese bronze in Europe, dating perhaps from the middle 
of the Shang dynasty, about 1500 B.o.” A knowledge of 
early records shows that the period referred to belongs to the 
Chou dynasty, and that Caine Sau is known to have lived 
about 1000 B.c., and not about 1500 B.c. Fortunately, these 
inscriptions are a distinct check upon the vagaries of collec- 
tors, while their literary and archeological interest elevates 
the bronzes which contain them above the realm of the 
curious into that of importance. 
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M. CHAVANNES’ EDITION OF 


SSU-MA OH‘IEN’. 
BY REV. G G. WARREN. 


Amongst the minor effects which the great war has had 
on literature, mention may be made of the delay in the 
publication of the great work that Mons. CHAvANNES has in 
hand, a work that has already been delayed by other labours 
of the accomplished author. Six volumes—though, as the 
“Third” volume came in two parts, there are only five in 
thé actual numbering—have already appeared ; the first with 
the date of 1895 ; the last with 1905. It is not possible even 
in a lengthy article to give any adequate idea of the rich 
treasures that are to be found in these large, thick and very 
heavy octavo volumes. Suffice it to say that they are in 
every way worthy of comparison with the great volumes of 
Dr. Leaez on the Chinese Classics. There is the same 
mastery of the subject in all its aspects; the same thorough- 
ness of research; the same attention to minutiz. Both 
Dr. Leacs and Prof. CHAvANNES have done work that will 
need no re-doing for many a generation. Prof. CHAVANNES 
has indeed two advantages over Dr. Luaau. In the first 
place, he has all Dr. Lraan’s works to start with. That this 
has been of advantage none is more ready to acknowledge 
than Prof. CHavannus himself; the French writer, being 
French, is generous to a degree in all his references to his 
great English predecessor. In the second place, not only 
has the general trend of historical science been greatly 
widened during the past half century, but it is only fair to 
acknowledge that Dr. Lragx was not in the forefront of such 
science as there was fifty years ago; whereas Prof. 
CHAVANN#s stands in the first rank of the scholars of to-day. 
Had Dr. Leaan’s training in matters other than Chinese 
borne some proportion to his Chinese scholarship, there 
would have been less to criticize in the noble heritage that 


1In an English article it has seemed better to use Romanization 
familiar to English readers rather than the French system used by M. 
CHAVANNEs ; hence SSU-MA CH'‘IEN instead of Sz-ma TSs‘IEN, etc. [Ed.] 
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he has left us. Prof. CHAVANNES is an excellent example of 
the truth that only a good all-round scholar can become a 
good expert in any one branch of scholarship. 

After giving just one example of the kind of help to 
students of the Chinese language that is to be found on page 
after page of the notes in the five volumes already published, 
the following article will be confined to a summary of the 
Introduction that fills 250 pages of the first volume. 

Three times in Vol. IL (pp. 119, 155 and 181f.) there 
are notes on the correct way of translating passages in which 
the word % occurs. As one of these passages is quite a 
locus classicus from the difficulty it has caused to men who 
have as much right as any to the title of sinologue, the notes 
are of special interest. The following summary is practically 
entirely translation, though, for convenience sake, the three 
notes have been somewhat rearranged. 

Ist. When # belongs to the subject of the verb, it 
stands after the subject and between it and the verb. 9. c. vi, 
5, v°* Sf 1 we WH. “All the affairs were settled by means 
of the laws;” vii, 9r°: #& #‘& x. ‘All the Han soldiers 
fled.” 

2nd. When # belongs to the direct object of the 
verb, it is also placed before the verb. /i.g. vi, 10, L.: 
aa TH ae WG Ze YB. “He gave the order to arrest 
all those who at the time were found near him and to kill 
them all;” vii, 9, r°: & Bim 3 he. “(Hsrana Yi) 
exterminated all the soldiers of T‘tzn Yuna who gave 
themselves up.” 

The position of # is, therefore, always before the verb. 
Three cases present themselves which require differentiating 
in translation :— 

(a) When the verb is either neuter or passive, & must 
be either an adjective limiting the subject, or a pronoun 
taking its place. (For examples see the instances given 
under the first head above.) 

(b) When the verb is active, if the subject is singular 
and the object is plural, & must belong to the object; or, 
vice versa, if the subject is plural and the object is singular, 
it must belong to the subject. .g. vi, 11 r° & Bie KB. 
Note that the 2 shows that the verb Bt is active, < being its 
direct object. The sentence cannot therefore be correctly 


* The references are to the edition of the Chinese text of the Shih Chi 
published in Shanghai in 1888 by the T‘u Shu Chi Ts‘eng. 
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translated by the passive voice, ‘ All were exterminated at 
Hsienyang.” Again, the subject of the sentence is Hsiang 
Y@, and therefore singular, # is therefore to be connected 
with the object, and the only correct translation must be 
‘“* He exterminated them all at Hsien-yang.” (We shall refer 
to this passage again presently.) Compare also the sentence 
given above from vii, 9, r°. 

(c) A third case occurs when both the subject and the 
object of an active verb are in the plural. Only the logical 
structure of the sentence in connection with the context can 
then determine whether & should belong to the subject or 
the object. Hg. vi, 7, r°: Cnr‘in Sain Huane-r1 has been 
disappointed in an attempt to cross a mountain by reason 
of a violent storm. In his mad anger he inflicted a punish- 
ment on the disrespectful mountain; $8 7 # =F A & 1& HH ws A. 
This might mean that “he sent three thousand convicts all 
to cut down the trees on Mt. Siang”; but it is easy to see 
that the preferable translation is “he sent three thousand 
convicts to cut down all the trees on Mt. Siang.” 

vi, 11, r° requires further consideration. The text of 
the whole sentence runs :— € #1 8 A i EE 7 
Ra eK UA + RA tS RB. Prof. CHavannezs’ note 
reads: ‘‘ Dr. Luae@x was the first to call attention to the 
difficulty of the passage which he had found in the two 
words FR. (Chinese Classics, J. Proleg. p. 9, note). M. 
P. G. MoLienporF made an unfortunate attempt to translate 
it (China Review, XVII, p. 298). His attempt had at least 
this good result, it led two other sinologues, Messrs. H. A. 
Gites and E. H. ParKer to study the text (China Review, 
XVII, pp. 353-355). Mr. Gines translated: ‘The scholars, 
spreading the news amongst themselves, themselves weeded 
out some 460 of their number who had violated the prohibi- 
tion. These were all buried alive at Hsien-yang.’ Mr. 
Parksr translated: ‘The body of literates made each of 
them enquiry one from the other and ended by expelling 
from their body over 460 individuals guilty of this misde- 
meanour, all of whom were butchered at Hsien-yang.’ In 
the first place, as noted above, the last phrase cannot 
be translated by the passive. The verb is active, its subject 
is singular, therefore # must be connected with < the object. 
Next, the subject of the preceding phrase H & is also CH‘IN 
SHia Huane-t1i. Going still further back in the sentence, note 
that the word 3] implies the idea of continuity in the trans- 
mission (f*) from one to the other, #3. The word # is best 
taken in a sense it frequently bears, ‘to denounce,’ ‘to 
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accuse. (Cf, the phrase JR ‘the plaintiff,’ ## ‘the 
defendant.’) The sense then becomes quite clear: Each of 
the scholars, unwilling to accuse himself, began to throw the 
accusation from himself onto others. Cx‘in Sara Huane- 
TI picked out those whom he considered guilty and he himself 
made them step out from the ranks, A&R.” Lastly, although 
Dr. Leagan translates # Bi by “they were all buried alive 
in pits,’ Prof. CHavannes writes, ‘‘ No text known to me 
authorizes ‘bury alive’ as a translation of Bt. The Kanghsi 
dictionary cites the word from vi, 3, 1, and says that it there 
means f% in the sense of ‘to fall,’ or, ‘to cause to fall ;’ 
figuratively, it signifies ‘to fall into an accusation, to be 
involved in punishment.’ ” 

Prof. Cuavannes’ French translation for the whole 
passage runs: “Il chargea done les enquéteurs impériaux de 
soumettre & un interrogative minutieux les lettrés ; les lettrés 
se rejetérent la faute les uns sur les autres; alors (Ts‘In 
CuE-HUANG-TI) désigna lui-méme ceux qui avaient violé ses 
defénses au nombre de quatre cent soixante environ ; il les 
fit tous périr & Hien-yang.” (LI. p. 181.) 

The Introduction consists of five chapters. Chap. I. 
The Authors of the Historical Memoirs! (i) Sst-ma T‘an; (ii) 
Sst-ma Cx‘rEn ; (iii) The share taken respectively by Sst-ma 
T‘an and Sst-ma Ca‘tgn in the editing of the Records. 
Chap. IL: The Reign of the Emperor Wu. (i) Exterior 
Policy ; (ii) Interior Policy. Chap. III: The Sources. (i) 
The Shu Ching; (ii) Other Sources. Chap. IV: The Plan 
_and the Critical Faculty of Sst-ma Cu‘tzn. Chap. V: The 
Literary History of the Work. (i) Interpolations; (ii) 
Commentators and Critics ; (iii) Editions. At the close of 
Chap. V there is closing summary of four pages. Four 
Appendices follow. The first is the translation of a letter 
written by Sst-ma Cu‘1En to his friend J&n-an in which the 
writer meditates on the reasons that caused him to submit to 
the disgrace of mutilation rather than to commit suicide. 
The second is the opinion.of the historian Pan Piao on the 
Memoirs. The third is a comparative table showing the 
chronological schemes of the T*ung Chien Kang Mu (which is 
that usually followed in books of reference, e.g. GILES’ 
Dictionary ; Fapur’s History, etc.) and of the Bamboo 
Books (with which Sst-ma Cx‘tun is in closer agreement). 
The fourth appendix is a translation of the Index giving 
the titles of the 130 chapters of the Memoirs. 


1 Hereafter the title will be abbreviated to “ Memoirs." 
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Chap. I. Sst-ma Tan. 

The last chapter of the Memoirs (c. cxxx) consists of two 
parts ; the first is a biography. of Sst-ma T‘an; the second 
isan autobiography of the son Ssd-ma Ca‘1en. The chapter 
confirms other parts and makes it quite clear that father and 
son shared the work of preparation for the publication of 
the Memoirs. Both in turn held the office of T‘ai Shih 
Kung, which Prof. CHAVANNES gives good grounds for trans- 
lating ‘‘Grand Astrologer” rather than ‘ Grand Annalist” 
with M. Biot, or “ Grand Recorder” with Dr. Leaer. The 
office, though it carried with it the title of “‘duke,” had sunk to 
a very low level. In the letter to J&N-AN to which we have 
just referred as being printed in the first appendix, the son 
says, “‘ My father was a poor clerk whose duties kept him 
busy with the stars and the calendar. . His rank in the list of 
officials was next to the diviners and the exorcists. The 
sovereign treated him as a plaything with which to amuse 
himself and entertained him as he did singers and comedians. 
He had but little esteem from ordinary people.” While it is 
true that astrology rather than historiography was the duty 
of the two Sst-ma, it is to be remembered that they were 
in actual charge of certain archives and could get ready 
access to others that contained all available material for the 
making of a history. The connection between astrology and 
history was as marked in ancient China as in ancient Rome. 
Not only were all eclipses, comets and other striking astro- 
nomical phenomena recorded, but their bearing on the events 
of the nations was a necessary part of the records. The 
science of the stars was astrological not astronomical. 

Sst-ma T‘an had been taught by some of the most 
learned Taoists of his day, and his personal inclinations were 
altogether Taoistic in matters wherein early Taoists differed 
from their Confucian contemporaries ; though it must be 
borne in mind that these were the very days in which the 
two were crystallizing into differentiated “teachings,” the 
word still used for ‘‘ religion” in China. Amongst the lore 
he had learned was that concerning the Governors of Heaven, 
to wit, the great constellations, the five planets, the sun, the 
moon and the meteors. The terrestrial map was but a 
reproduction of a pattern in the heavens. The celestial 
happenings in the various sections of the heavens that were 
allotted to the feudal countries (or, in the Han days, to the 
provinces) foreshadowed the happenings in the terrestrial 
counterparts. Yane@ Ho had expounded to him the Y2 Ching, 
that common ground to both Taoists and Confucianists. 
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HHe studied also the Taoistie instructions of Huane-rTzv. 
This Taoistic training was responded to from the mind, and 
by choice as well as by teaching the father must be classed 
asa Taoist. In lieu of the ordinary biographical matter, the 
son gives us a dissertation of the father’s which shows his 
views on six different schools of thought. (It is an interest- 
ing fact that so far back as those days, six differing schools 
were to be distinguished.) One cannot but be interested in 
reasoning that led to the precedence accorded to Taoism 
by Sst-ma T‘an. 

He first discusses the School of the Yin and the Yang by 
whom all the phenomena of the universe were traced to the 
action and reaction of the dual principles of Yinand Yang— 
light and shade ; involution and evolution ; female and male. 
Although the two were at bottom but scholastic entities, 
those who pretended to find in them the roots of all things 
were led to observe facts and to trace the lineaments of 
Nature, chimerical in its explanation, but exact in its 
verifications. 

Next came the School of the literati, founded on the 
canonical books. Its age of gold went back to the days of 
Yao and Saun; it exalted the three sages of the three early 
dynasties ; it placed Conructus as its chief and ruled all 
human relations by love and righteousness. 

Third came the School of Mictus. To begin with he 
held that all that was wrong in mankind sprang from lack of 
love. If only all men would love each other, all would be 
well. Next, he held that men should return to the simpler 
life of an earlier day—of Yao and Saun, when food and 
dwellings, and even funeral rites were all of a simpler type 
than that common in Mictus’ days. (We have no exact date 
for Micrus ; but he seems to have been an earlier contemp- 
orary of Mxncius.) 

Fourth came the Nominalists. Let things be what they 
were named: ‘when the Father is Father ; the Son is Son ; 
the Prince is Prince; the Minister is Minister, etc., all will 
be well.” (Cf. Conruciuys’ dictum in the Lun Yu xiii, 3.) 

Fifth, The Legalists thought that punishment would 
lead men to the right paths. Fear would be sufficient to 
prevent the doing of wrong and to lead to the doing 
of the right. 

Finally came the Taoists of the old pure type, of whose 
teaching a summary shall be given after we have seen 
the criticisms of Sst-ma T‘an on these five schools that 
he rejected. 


2 
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The School of the Dualists involved its adherents in 
such recondite calculations that life became a burdensome 
superstition. The Literati, while praised for their emphasis 
on the great distinctions of father and son, prince and 
minister, etc., are blamed for their much writing of books on 
matters that do not profit and for their dry-as-dust specula- 
tions. The Micians are praised for their love of simplicity 
and for their teaching that man is to be valued because he is 
man and not because of his clothes or his luxury. But their 
socialism is a thing that Sst-ma T‘an cannot away with. 
The Nominalists who would set things right by naming them 
rightly are dealt with severely. Little or nothing good is 
said about them, and the little good that is granted is dis- 
counted by the fact that the school deals with terms only and 
not with deeds. The Legalists must fail in setting up as a 
whole that which is only a part. 


Mons. CHavannzs attempts the following summary of 
what Taoism meant to Sst-ma T‘an: One unique principle 
reigns over and realises itself in creation, being both trans- 
cendent and immanent. Without shape or sound or colour 
it existed before all things. It cannot be named. It appears 
in the things of time and space, moulding them according to 
type and expressing in them the impress of that reason that 
is supreme. Here and there we catch glimpses of the light 
by which it reveals itself to the perfect sage. We, too, can 
conceive some vague idea of its majestic reality. But 
having reached this height, the human spirit can but adore 
in silence, realising that the words of human language are 
incapable of naming that entity which more than includes the 
universe in itself. As a symbol we designate—not itself, 
but its mode of manifestation, by the word Tao. 


Tao, Way, implies a power in progress, action. The 
ultimate principle is not that of an immovable, dead perfec- 
tion conformed to the supposed needs of pure reason ; it is a 
life of ceaseless becoming, at one and the same time relative, 
in that it changes; absolute, in that it is eternal. It implies 
an idea of directed progress whose steps follow an assured 
order—a universal becoming that is not mere agitation, but 
a realised law of harmony. 


This was the metaphysic on which Sst-ma T‘an based 
his ethic. He laid it down that man was a combination of 
soul and body. The soul was the principle of life; the body, 
the substratum of the soul. Death is the separation of the two 
and is final. That which dies is never reborn. But why 
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should it die? Death comes when the soul by its strugglings 
over-wearies itself, even as the body by overwork might 
destroy itself. Conformity to the Way permits us to avoid all 
usury of our being. All effort produces resistance and a 
perfect and harmonious action would be stayed by nothing 
and would therefore last for ever. Sst-ma Tan had no 
doctrine of Elixir of Life, etc. To him the thing over which 
we had complete power was the soul. We could make of 
that an empty vessel, and fill it with the Tao. The body was 
neither a help nor a hindrance. In the life of this world it 
‘served asa substratum. But when the Tao becomes one with 
the soul, the soul continues to exist even if the body dis- 
appears. In such a case, death is a mere empty name. 


Such was the mysterious formula that made men as 
immortal as heaven or earth. 


We know very little about the ordinary life of the father. 
We cannot tell the date of birth of either father or son; we 
can date the father’s death because of other coincident 
happenings; of the son’s death we know nothing. From 
B.C. 140 to 110, the father held the post of Grand Astrologer. 
It happened that in 110 B.c., the empire bounds had spread 
so far that the emperor desired to perform a special and 
revived sacrifice common in the days of old so that he might 
signalise his taking over the control and lordship of many 
new territories. The Grand Astrologer had necessarily been 
consulted about much of the details of time and place and 
ritual, and it would seem probable that at the sacrifice itself 
he would have had some conspicuous part to play that would 
have satisfied his own views of the importance of his office 
rather than those too commonly held by others. But he was 
fated not to attain to what would have been the climax of his 
life. He fell ill upon the way and died before the place of 
sacrifice was reached. 


One privilege was granted him. His son, who had been 
on a long tour, returned in time to receive the last instruc- 
tions of the father and to perform the final rites. The son 
describes himself as “still young” and thereby renders it 
improbable that B.c. 163 was the date of his birth. A writer 
who lived in the eighth century a.p. speaks incidentally of 
Sst-ma Cu‘1en being forty-two at the time of the reform of 
the calendar in B.c. 104, which would make his birth occur 
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in B.c. 145 and the father’s death occur in the son’s thirty- 
sixth year—a date quite consistent in Chinese eyes with the 
description ‘still young.” | 


The autobiography gives Lung-mén as the place of birth. 
Were a Chinese historian allowed the choice of his birthplace, 
assuredly he would select some such spot as Lung-mén. It 
lies right in the heart of the country associated with the 
legends of Huana-t1, Yao and SuHun, away there in the 
bend of the Yellow River where it receives its tributary the 
Wei and forms the basin that is now the borderland of 
Shensi, Shansi and Honan. Undoubtedly the associations of 
his birthplace much influenced a mind constituted as was 
Sst-ma Cu‘iun’s. Like many of his countrymen, he spent 
his early days in study and did deeds in school that would 
be unbelievable prodigies if told of a boy in the west. But 
unlike all but very few of his countrymen, when he was but 
eighteen he started on a great tour, travelling far and near 
that he might see the sites associated with the history of his 
native land. In a long note on pp. xxvi ff. of the Introduc- 
tion Prof. Caavannezs collects a series of passages from the 
Memoirs that refer to the various wanderings of his life. 
First comes the passage in the autobiography referring to 
the tour; but there were other journeys, some connected 
with his official duties, but all of which like the first were 
made to pay their toll to his absorbing interest in history. 
The note is worth reproducing (though somewhat rearranged 
and abbreviated.) 


“At the age of twenty, I went to the Yangtztt and Huai 
in the south, ascended the Mt. of Kueichi and explored the 
cavern of Yi (Chekiang). I visited the Hill of Nine Doubts 
and navigated the Yiian and the Siang (practically the whole 
province of Hunan). In the north, I crossed the rivers Wén 
and Sst (Kiangsu) and studied on the spot the capitals of 
Ch‘i and Lu(Shantung). . . . I found myself in trouble 
at P‘l, Hsieh and P‘éng-ts‘éng (Shantung and Kiangsu), I 
repassed the countries of Liang and Ch‘u (Honan and Anhui). 
I received orders to go to the west to Pa and Shu (Ssiich‘uan) 
and passed through K‘ang and Tso and Kun-ming (Yiinnan).” 
(c. 130, p. 3.) The chapter on Rivers (c. 29) closes with this 
piece of biography: “In the south I have been on Mt. Lu 
(Kuling, Kiangsi) and have seen how Yii caused the Nine 
Rivers (‘ Kiukiang’) to flow. Thence, I went on to Kuei- 
chi (Chekiang). I ascended the high ground at Ku-su 
whence I saw afar the ‘ Five Lake’ (de. the T‘ai Hu that 
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lies between Chekiang and Kiangsu and is said to be called 
the ‘ Five Lake’ because it is 500 lz in circumference). On 
the east I have looked on the junction of the Lo with the 
Yellow River and on the mountain of Ta-pei (Honan). I 
have travelled by water over the rivers Huai, Ssii, Chi T‘o 
and Lo. In the west I have looked on Mt. Min and Li-tu 
(Ch‘éngtu, Sstich‘uan). On the north I have been as far as 
Lung-mén (his native birthplace!) and on to Shou-fang” 
(the region N.W. of the great bend of the Yellow river.) 
Amongst other place referred to are Changsha and the river 
in whlch Ca‘G Yaw drowned himself (near the south end of 
the Tungting Lake); Mt. Chi and the tomb of Hsi-yu; 
the palaces of the prince of Chun-shén in Ts‘u; Féng and 
Pei (where he interviewed members of some of the ancient 
families still living); the Temple at the birthplace of 
Conrucius; the country of Huai-yin; the mountainous 
region of Ta Liang (N.W. of Kai-féng, Honan) ; Mt. K‘ung- 
tung, Kansu ; Cho-lu, the legendary capital of Huanga-rr; on 
the east as far as the sea; on the north away to the Great 
Wall where he saw the guards and the guard-house built 
at Méngtien for the Ch‘in. 

On these journeys everything that could help the work 
of writing the great history was copied or written down, 
inscriptions, personal reminiscences, local legends, etc. We 
do not know how many pages of the work are enriched by the 
lore thus gathered. But in one respect Sst-ma CH‘rEN was 
the child of his age, His ideas differed entirely from those 
that we are now accustomed to. Nowhere does he give his 
readers any help from the geographical knowledge gained. 
Where our modern writers make the scenery of the events 
they describe do much to give the reader a vivid impression 
of the event, Sst-mMa Ca‘tgn does nothing. One wonders 
what he would say could he see the profusely illustrated, well- 
mapped histories of to-day. 


After the full period of mourning for his father (twenty- 
seven months), Sst-ma Cx‘IEN succeeded him in the post of 
Grand Astrologer. As such he bore a leading part in the 
great act of reform of the calendar which was accomplished 
in B.c. 104 and has continued to this day. The mathematical 
problems that were worked out by those who had to fix the 
matter in the days of the Emperor Wu are too complicated 
for any mention in a general paper. Much information on 
the matter can be obtained from the pages of Mons. 
CHAVANNES. 
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In B.c. 99 an event occurred which was fraught with 
terrible consequences for our author. Instead of giving a 
summary of the interesting chapter which is devoted to the 
reign of the Kmperor Wu, we will content ourselves with 
a somewhat full account of one of the many expeditions that 
were fitted out in that reign. It was one of those which 
turned out unfortunately. While, happily, the unfortunate 
expeditions were fewer in number than the fortunate ones, 
the one we are about to describe was by no means the only 
disastrous one for Chinese arms. 

All down through the centuries of China’s history there 
has been fighting on the northern borders. At least two of 
the great dynasties, the Yiian and the recently deposed 
Manchu, have been conquerors from the tribes that are 
outside the bounds of China proper. The building of the 
Great Wall did something, but not very much, to keep the 
hordes without the bounds thus set. No sooner had the 
builder of the Wall, Ca‘iIn Sain Huane-tr died, than the 
Tartar raids began again. In the days of the Han dynasty 
the particular tribe that troubled the Chinese was known 
as the Hsiung-ni. During the Emperor Wv’s reign, 
expedition after expedition was fitted out against them, but 
though there were isolated successes on the part of the 
Chinese, the Hsiung-nii were never subdued. Occasionally, 
as we have said, the Chinese were defeated. Four times, 
namely, in B.c. 123, 103, 99 and 90, after defeat, the Chinese 
leaders were afraid to return to their Emperor, whose rage 
they knew to be terrible. They gave themselves up to 
Tartar life and became to all intents the allies of their 
quondam enemies, the foes of their fellow-countrymen. The 
Tartars thereby gained much knowledge that was useful to 
them concerning Chinese tactics and the best methods of 
opposing them. 

In B.c. 99 an expedition was fitted out under the command 
of general Li Kuane-u1, the brother of a favourite concubine 
of the emperor. A young man named Li Line, a grandson 
of the famous general Li Kuang, was placed ina subordinate 
position in the expedition. He was appointed to be captain 
of the rear-guard and to have special charge of the com- 
missariat of the main army. But he was more ambitious 
than such a command could satisfy. He therefore appealed 
to have the independent command of five thousand troops 
with whom he proposed to make a diversion from the main 
attack that would, in his opinion, be of double value in divid- 
ing the enemy and in gaining a success in the part he wished 
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to invade. The emperor was not at all sure that the young 
officer’s abilities equalled his ambition, and it was only after 
some persuading and even then with many misgivings that 
he consented to the risky plan. Li Line started off with his 
5,000 men, leaving the frontier at a place named Chu-yen. 
He followed the river T’ao-lai, and in a month’s time had 
reached Chun-chi, a height probably identical with that now 
known as Ma tsung, S.E. of Hami; near there at any rate 
there has been discovered an inscription that purports to be 
the work of Li Lina. Here he met the Hsiung-nii and 
gained a small initial success. But finding themselves opposed 
to only 5,000 isolated men, the Hsiung-nii sent in all direc- 
tions for reinforcements. Very soon, not less than 80,000 of 
them gathered together. Li Line also sent for reinforce- 
ments. But there was never any answer received to his 
appeal. In all haste he commenced a retreat, working his 
way back to the Great Wall. But he ran short of arrows, 
and while still some distance from safety one of his officers 
turned traitor and told the Tartars in what straits the Chinese 
actually were. Delivered from all fear, the Hsiung-nii pressed 
on the retreating foe. The Chinese had to pass through a 
valley, and there they were surrounded and from all sides the 
arrows poured in on them like rain. Abandoning their carts 
and all that they could, some 3,000 of the Chinese broke 
through the foe and pushed on to the south. But the Tartars 
were far more familiar with the roads and had all the advan- 
tages of local knowledge. Rocks were hurled from the heights 
as the Chinese passed. Officers and men perished in large 
numbers. When only some thirty miles from the Great 
Wall they were once more surrounded just as night fell. As 
a last measure of despair Li Lina attempted single-handed 
and disguised to penetrate into the enemy’s camp where he 
planned to assassinate the general. The mad attempt proved 
impossible and the utterly defeated general returned to his 
men. It was evident that whoever stayed till the morning 
broke would be taken alive or killed. Permission was given 
to all to save themselves as they could. Four hundred only 
out of the original 5,000 managed to reach the goal 
of the Great Wall. Li Line had realised that it would be 
better to trust to the uncertainties of giving himself up as a 
prisoner of war, rather than attempt to get to the Wall and 
thereafter face the certainties that would await him when 
he came face to face with the angry emperor. He was not 
only not killed, he lived with the foe for many years and was 
helpful to them. 
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The emperor was furious. The cringing courtiers joined 
in the hue and ery against the fallen officer. One voice only 
spoke up on behalf of Lr Lina; -it was that of his friend - 
Sst-ma Cu‘ten, who had been one of those who had joined 
in persuading the emperor to send Li on this ill-fated enter- 
prise. The Han Dynastic History gives us the spirited 
defence as follows: 

“Lr Lina served his parents piously and has ever been 
faithful to his colleagues. He was always hardy and never 
spared himself. Whenever the state was in danger, he was 
ever amongst the first to endanger his life on her behalf. He 
has always been a hero who deserves well of his country. 
Now that one of his many enterprises has failed, all those 
who have taken good care of themselves and who have watched 
over the well-being of their own wives and children have 
been forward to exaggerate the fault of the unfortunate with 
indecent clamourings. Consider that Li Lina had but 5000 
troops; that with them he penetrated far into the country of 
the Hsiung-nii. He made even tens of thousands of these 
mounted robbers hold him in respect. Those slaves (7.e. the 
Hsiung-nii) had no chance of seeking their dead or succour- 
ing their wounded. When their archers had come in crowds 
they ventured to attack en masse and tried to hem in their 
valiant foe. For one thousand lz he fought in retreat; his arrows 
failed him ; his road was cut off. With but their bare fists, 
his soldiers threw themselves on the naked swords of the foe 
and struggled even to death. Li Lina has given proof of a 
valiance that has defied death. Even amongst the generals 
of old, none has been greater than he. In the very hour of 
defeat he crushed his enemies in such numbers as to bring 
renown to the empire. If he has not yet died, he but lives 
in the hope of hereafter obtaining a success that will ransom 
him from any fault, and show his recognition of the benefits 
he has received from the emperor.” 

The spirited defence was not only useless as regards 
Li Line, it brought Sst-ma Ca‘Iun into great danger. The 
emperor, vexed at having yielded against his will in giving 
Li the independent command, read into the defence an 
attack on general Li Kuane-11, who had been accused of 
cowardice. It is very likely that the favoured concubine 
would do her best on behalf of her maligned brother. So it 
came to pass that the poor unsuspecting Grand Astrologer 
was handed over to the Board of Punishments on a charge 
of attempting to deceive the emperor, He was found guilty 
and sentenced to the most humiliating of punishments. Had 
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he possessed either influential friends or even money, he 
would have been able to avoid the dreaded mutilation. But 
he had neither, and so in B.o. 98 he suffered and fell from 
the ranks of the free into those of the slave and the under- 
ling. Seven years later he poured out his heart in a long 
letter to a friend who was threatened with perhaps a similar 
fate and had asked for Sst-ma’s intervention. In pitiable 
language he describes his fallen estate, his loss of any power 
to speak for any one, and then goes on to meditate on the 
question whether he was right to submit to such a punish- 
ment. Ought he not to have committed suicide rather than 
cause such a disgrace to fall on his ancestors? One reason, 
he assures his correspondent, was all that he had for the 
step he took ; his father had collected the material for the 
History; he himself had done much work upon it; but it 
was unfinished. He would not commit suicide because his 
work was yet to be done. Recalling the long list of literary 
work that had been done by those in misfortune, he cites 
Win Wana, who in the days of his imprisonment wrote the 
nucleus of the Yz Ching; Conrucius, who wrote the 
Spring and Autumn Annals when he had got into difficulty ; 
Cu‘t Ytan, who wrote his poem Li Sao, “Falling into 
Sorrow,” when he was exiled; Tso-cH‘tu who wrote the 
Kuo Yiu after he had become blind; Sun Tzt who wrote the 
Treatise on War after his feet had been cut off ; Lis Pu-wzt 
who transmitted his encyclopedia to posterity after his 
banishment to Sstich‘uan; Han Fri who wrote some of his 
essays while he was held a prisoner in Ch‘in. Most of the 
300 Odes bear on their surface the fact that they were 
composed by those who were in difficulty. “Now I will 
yield to none of these. I put my confidence in my 
inexperienced words; 1 have brought together and arranged 
the ancient traditions till now scattered about the world; I 
have examined how affairs were conducted ; I have sought 
an explanation of their success and failure, of their prospering 
or their ruin. I have written in all 130 chapters. I have 
wished as far as I was able to examine completely all that 
is of concern to Heaven and to. man, to understand the 
changes that have occurred from antiquity to our own days 
and to make all into the work of one author. Before my 
plans were completed, this misfortune fell upon me. How 
regrettable it would have been not to finish my task! This 
was my reason for submitting to the most terrible of punish- 
ments without anger. When I shall have finished my book, 
I shall place it in the Archives, where it can be transmitted 
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to men of ability. Then I shall have washed away the shame 
of my long opprobrium. Though I shall have suffered ten 
thousand humiliations, what shall I regret ?”’ 

But it was not merely personal considerations that 
prompted Sst-ma Ca‘ren in the composition of the Memoirs. 
He says, “I have come to the help of uncommon qualities 
nor do [allow myself to let slip a single opportunity. I 
have raised true merit and glory on high throughout the 
empire by writing the seventy biographies.” ‘‘ Why do you 
write a History?” was the question of Hu Sur, a fellow 
official and a colleague in the work of the reform of the 
calendar ; “when Conrucius composed the Annals he used 
the events of the past to teach the princes of his day. He 
lived in troublous times when virtue seemed to have 
disappeared from off the earth. He exposed the facts of the 
past, pronounced praise or blame and thereby he showed 
decisively what are religion and righteousness. His book is 
a code-book for a sovereign. But the circumstances of 
today are not the same, The anarchy that desolated the 
days of the Annals has given place to settled government. 
How could the story of the past be a lesson for to-day?” 
In answer, Sst-ma denied that praise and blame were the 
only objects which Conructus had in view in writing his 
work. Conrucius had magnified the ruling dynasty. In 
Sst-ma’s hands, history was no longer to be a treatise on 
morals, it was to become the book of the nobility of a people. 

After his punishment, Sst-MA was given a secretaryship. 
This, which in afterdays became a common practice, was 
started with this oceasion. Before this, a eunuch had never 
been put in charge of confidential communications. 

We can come to no certainty concerning the date of 
Sst-ma’s death. Sundry indications would seem to point 
out that the Annals were not even revised in any one year, 
Generally the Emperor Wu is described as “the reigning 
monarch”’’?; but there are a few passages in which he 
appears with the posthumous title, Wu, which we now use. 
Prof. Cuavannus thinks these facts justify us in believing 
that Sst-ma lived on into the next reign (B.c. 86); but that 
the Memoirs were drafted soon after B.c. 98. 

It is worth noting that another branch of the Sst-ma 
family occupied the throne of China as the Tsin dynasty 
from A.D. 265-419. 

In the last section of the first chapter, Prof. CHavaNngs 
discusses various methods that have been suggested of separat- 
ing the work of the father from that of the son. He is of 
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opinion that none of these holds good. There is certainly 
one distinction between the father and the son. We have 
seen how the father preferred the Taoist position to that of 
the Confucianist. That being so he would hardly have arranged 
for Conrucius’ biography to occupy a position by itself in 
the fourth section, while that of Lao-rzt is not only relegated 
to the next section, but Lao-rzt with three others occupies 
only one chapter. Chapter 47 which is given to Conructus 
is one of the longest in the work. One of the earliest 
criticisms of the work, that by Pan Prao (a.p. 3—54) 
complains that in the discussion of points of doctrine it 
venerates Huane-tr and Lao-rzt and treats lightly the 
authority of the Five Classics. It would be difficult to bring 
chapter and line to substantiate this criticism. But if it 
were sustained, one could only be of opinion that the father 
was responsible for the passages that would support it. 

Prof. CuavANNES gives 47 pages to the full history of 
the Emperor Wv’s reign. It was a glorious reign, and like 
those of Augustus and Exizapeta it must have had its 
effect on the literature of the day. All that is necessary for 
our purpose is to give a very brief account of the external 
and internal progress made. The following territories (of 
which only the modern names are given) were added to the 
sway of the emperor during his reign. In B.c. 127, the 
angle in the N.E. of Shensi where the river bends south ; 
in 125, a district in the same bend between the river and the 
Wall; in 115, Suchou and Lanchou prefecture, Kansu; in 
111, Kanchou prefecture, Kansu; Canton; Wuchou prefec- 
ture, Kuangsi; Leichou prefecture, Kuangtung; Hanoi, 
Hainan and parts of the present French possessions in Cochin 
China ; in the same year, parts of Sstich‘uan, Yiinnan and 
Kueichou were organised and two years later still other 
parts ; finally in 109, Korea. 

In addition to the organisation of these immense tracts 
of territory, information was obtained for the first time about 
much of the lands lying away to the west. One of the 
messengers of the emperor actually came into contact with 
those who were at that time at war with Mithridates I. India 
itself, probably, came into view during the reign, and the 
Chinese were for the first time conscious that there were 
other considerable peoples that never had been under the 
control of the Emperors of China and yet were not mere 
savages like the Tartar hordes of the north. ; 

The internal policy of the empire deserves equal, or- 
almost equal renown with its external, in all but one respect. 
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The internal receipts were never able to bear the external 
expenditure caused by the long years of warfare. There was 
no statesman of front rank who was able to deal with the 
financial problems of the reign. The usual expedients of 
hard-up sovereigns were tried, with their inevitable result of 
intensifying the ills they were designed to meet: debased 
coinage, sale of office and rank, enforced loans,—all alike 
left the Treasury empty. In the first place, the fact that the 
emperor reigned for fifty-four years was of real import. 
When he ascended the throne, only some sixty years had 
passed from the overthrow of the feudal system of the Chou 
dynasty and the unification of the empire. There was a 
strong attempt on the part of the descendants of the feudal 
rulers to revive the system after the fall of Ca‘in Sata 
Huane-tr’s dynasty. Indeed, all the machinery of restora- 
tion was in working order when the Han emperor ascended 
the throne. There were then quite a number of independent 
princelets, each with his own territory, which, doubtless, each 
expected to be hereditary. Not once or twice merely had the 
Han emperors to fight against this tendency. The first step 
taken was to make princes of members of the royal family 
only, forgetful that the majority of the greater Chou princedoms 
arose in that very way. Two further important steps were 
taken by Wu to remedy matters: in B.c. 127 the principle 
of dividing the princedom amongst all the sons of the ruler 
was introduced. Harlier, imperial “residents” had been 
appointed, whose duties were to report to the emperor 
everything of importance that went on in the principalities. 
Then, Wu sent off the leading members of the great 
families, including the royal family, and surrounded himself 
with fresh men whose interests were those of the monarch, 
and not of the families of the princes. Many of these were 
raised from the lowest ranks. Amongst them, Kuna-sun 
Hune, who had been the gaoler in a provincial town: CHu-FU 
Yun who had been a tramp: West Cn’1na, who rose to be the. 
first of the generals of the army from being the slave of his 
legitimate half-brothers who had set him, being a bastard, 
to tend sheep ; Cain Mi-t11, who though well born had become 
a prisoner and as such was a mere groom, but who became 
the tutor of the new sovereign. All these men rose because 
of their talents. Similarly scholarship was awarded the share 
in government that it has ever since retained. In 124 the 
method of selecting the best literary men by examination 
received a great impulse. Of a quite different kind were the 
rewards given to Taoistic charlatans who played on the 
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greatest weakness of the emperor by offering silly pills of 
immortality, etc. Again and again some of these rascals 
were caught and deservedly punished, but they were followed 
by others equally rascally, until the great catastrophe towards 
the close of the reign, when the father actually executed his 
eldest son on a trumped-up charge supported by evidence 
that could only have been conceived of as such by a 
superstitious man. 

We have already referred to the reform of the 
calendar; and it must suffice in conclusion to recall two 
names of SsU-ma CH‘IEN’s contemporaries who are still 
known to all readers of Chinese literature; Liu AN, a member 
of the royal family, was the king of Huai-nan; the name of his 
kingdom has furnished him with the name by which he is 
still known: Huat-nan Tzt. K‘una@ An-xuo, who after the 
grandson is perhaps the most famed of the descendants of 
Conrucius, was the leader of a band of men who were work- 
ing hard at the task of restoring the much damaged classical 
literature after the fires of the First Emperor and the disasters 
of the civil war. . 


With Chap. III we come to a lengthy discussion of the 
present text of the Shu. Of the fifty-eight documents that are 
now included in the Shu, thirty-four are known as the 
“Modern” Text, the remaining twenty-four being the 
“Ancient” Text. According to the story handed on to 
us by Sst-ma Cux‘rEen himself amongst others, the “modern” 
text is due to I'u Saf&ne who concealed a copy of the Shu in 
his house wall, left his home during the time of persecution 
and strife, and came back to find some tens of chapters 
missing. In the old style of division, there were but twenty- 
nine; it is but mere rearrangment of division that has made 
the twenty-nine become thirty-four. For some years this 
is all that there was of the Shu. Butin due course, Conrucius’ 
house was pulled down in order to build a palace for Wu's 
brother who had been made king of Lu by their father. 
A copy of the Shu, it is alleged, was discovered in the wall 
in ancient characters—hence the nomenclature of this and the 
other parts of the Shu. Dr. Lugar gives us in his prolegomena 
his reasons for accepting the two stories. Mr. Wyte had as 
early as 1867 in his Notes on Chinese Literature warned the 
stern reader that there was a large body of Chinese 
critics who were of opinion that the present “ancient” text 
is not that alleged to have been discovered by K‘una AN-KUO, 
but a barefaced forgery made by one Mer Ts in the reign 
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of Yian Tr (one of the SsU-ma emperors, by the way) A.D. 
317 to 323. 

Prof. CHAVANNES not only gives in his adherence to this 
school of criticism, he goes beyond his Chinese predecessors 
by suggesting that the text alleged to have been ‘‘discovered” 
in the wall of Conrucius’ house was rather a mere arrangement 
of detached passages of the Shu that were known to K‘une 
An-kuo which came from other than the “twenty-nine” of 
Fu Sxfine’s text. 

The point of greatest interest to the student of SsU-MA 
Cu‘rEn is that whereas more than half of the “modern” text 
is quoted, there is no quotation from any of the ‘ ancient” 
text books. When it is remembered that K‘una AN-KUO was 
a personal friend of the historian the fact is one of cardinal 
importance. Prof. CHAVANNES pushes the investigation one 
step further than those who have discussed the matter before 
when he asks why the “ancient” text should have been lost 
and not the modern, and why the “modern” text should 
have been made such use of by Sst-ma Ca‘ien and not the 
ancient. The answer that the “ancient” text was worth 
neither quoting nor preserving would solve the question. 

There remains one further question. One of the thirty- 
four books, the Ta Shih, is alleged to have been found in 
yet another wall by a girl. Sst-ma Ca‘Inn gives us a Ta 
Shih, but it is an entirely different book from that preserved 
in the present-day Shu. The same thing occurs in the case 
of one of the “ancient” books, the T‘ang Kao. This but 
adds to the suspicion which should attach to these books. It 
is better for us to confine our use of the Shw in studying 
pre-Confucian religion, manners, etc., to the thirty-three 
books of Fu SHine’s text. | 

In contrast with the great use made of the genuine Shu, 
is the curiously slight use made of the Odes. Six slender 
references to the book, and less than half of these with actual 
quotation, are found in the Memoirs; not thirty characters 
all told. 

Two books dealing with the early days of Chinese history 
were used. One of these is no longer extant; it was named 
the Shih Pén tt 4s. Pan Pao expressly tells us that Ssv- 
ma used this book. He writes: ‘‘in addition there was a 
book which kept the list of emperors, dukes, marquises, high 
dignitaries and great officers from the days of Huane Tr to 
those of the Spring and Autumn Annals.” The work is only 
attributed to the days of the Ch‘u and Han, z.e. B.c. 206-202. 
It is therefore of no value except for the tradition of those 
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days. The second book is preserved for us in the Li Chi, a 
work that was only compiled after Sst-ma’s days. (Of course 
that is no reason for his not having a copy of any of the 
documents that are now combined in one volume. The 
documents are all of them earlier than Sst-ma’s day.) 

SsU-ma makes excellent use of the three extant books 
that tell us. so much about the Feudal States: the Tso 
Commentary, the Kuo Yu (‘Les Disecours des Etats” 
is CHAVANNES’ rendering) and the Chan Kuo Ts‘é 
(‘Conseils des Royaumes Combattants.”?) Occasionally we 
come across an unintentional mark of quotation, when the 
‘reigning sovereign” is used of a king of Yen who came to 
the throne two centuries earlier; or ‘‘ our army, “Our 
forts,” and ‘our capital” when speaking of both Yen 
and Wei (cc. 44 and 34.). 

Distinguishing between works which are mainly accounts 
of things said, eg., the Shu, the Kuo Yu and the Chan 
Kuo Ts‘é; and those of things done, eg., the Tso Chuan, 
Prof. CHAVANNES emphasizes the interesting fact that in 
China the former are the more ancient. Setting aside the 
figment invented by Chinese writers of ‘ historiographers 
of the left,” whose duty it was to report speeches, and 
“historiographers of the right,” whose duty it was to 
chronicle deeds—a theory with practically nothing to support 
it, since there are no accounts of such officers nor are there 
such double reports left from any period—our author 
makes the following comments. ‘‘ Man only reflects on his 
past life when he has reached maturity ; nations only reflect 
on their infancy when they have reached an advanced stage 
of civilization. Hence it is that history only appears at a 
late date on the scene of literature.” The Iliad was not 
written as history ; it was composed as songs to entertain an 
audience. Just the same way in China—the sage discourses 
put into the mouths of the wise men of old were originally 
composed to adorn a moral, not to tell a tale. Both the Shu 
and the Auo Yu were written on these lines; the type alters 
with the Chan Kuo Ts‘é. 

The dryness of the early chronicles has never been 
equalled in literature. But from their earliest chapters they 
show that quality,—exactness,—that differentiates them from 
all other Eastern history. “The true grandeur of Chinese 
history” says Prof. CHAVANNES, does not consist in the 
fabulous antiquity that has often been attributed to it; it lies 
in the clearness and precision which belong to it right up to 
its beginnings, even as far back as the middle of the ninth 
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‘century B.c. Of how many peoples can it be said that they 
have written their history—not some legends about them- 
selves, but reliable history—not certain isolated episodes of 
importance, but the history showing the even tenor of their 
days, back to an epoch so far distant? Back to an age when 
other countries only recall some salient features which the 
historical science of to-day seeks to set in a correct light, by 
means that inscriptions furnish accidentally, China presents 
us with her detailed Annals in which each year, almost each 
month, is duly registered with rigorous exactitude.” (p. clv. f.). 

The pages that follow the above extract would suffer 
from condensation : they bear on a portion of the Memoirs at 
once so interesting and so little known, that they must 
be transcribed :— 

“The brutal but glorious reign of Ca‘tIn Sara HuANG-TI, 
the incapable government of his son Era Sar Huanc-tl, 
the period of disorder which followed the overthrow of the 
Ch‘in dynasty, and the first hundred years of the Han 
dynasty—such is the subject of the second half of the 
Memoirs. From the moment when we enter this epoch we 
recognise that the Chinese nation has attained to a complete 
consciousness of herself. We find at that time in the pages 
of Sst-ma Cu‘Ien that richness of detail infinitely varied, 
that precision in the observation of facts which remain the 
master qualities of his~successors and which make the 
Annals of the Middle Kingdom, taken in their whole, the 
most prodigious historical monument existing in the world. _ 
No doubt, Sst-ma Ca‘IzN remains what he was from the 
beginning, merely a compiler; he reproduces texts without 
modifying them ; he does not digest what he reads; on the 
other hand it is impossible not to see that he is peculiarly 
well-advised in the choice he has made of his materials ; 
nothing escapes his patient investigations. He rarely avails 
himself of works at second hand. The edict of Cu‘IN SHIH 
HvANG-TI made a clean sweep of all the original documents 
of the ancient literature and only those writings whose 
literary form preserved them from oblivion were extant. On 
the other hand, starting from B.c. 231, Sst-ma Ca‘ten found 
in the archives of the palace, to which his position of Grand 
Astrologer gave him free access, dossiers of all important 
matters that had been submitted to the emperor. SsU-Ma 
T‘an commenced the exploitation; the son continued the 
father’s work. And this is why the Annals of the Ch‘in and 
the Han have been compiled with a fulness that was lacking 
to those of the previous dynasties. 
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‘These considerations explain, also, how it is that while 
we have been able to name the most important works used 
by the Sst-ma in their history of the earlier ages, when we 
come to the modern times of his day there is but one book 
which he used that we are able to name. That book is now 
lost. It is solely on the witness of Pan Prao that we know 
that it existed and that Sst-ma made use of it. It only covered 
a brief period of five years (B.c. 206—202), called the 
epoch of the Ch‘u and the Han because it was then that 
the king of Ch‘u, Hstane Yt * and the king of Han, Liu 
Pane, waged a bloody warfare which ended in the triumph 
of the latter and the establishment of the Han Dynasty. 
This book had for its title # & # # The Springs and Autumns 
of the Ch‘u and Han. The author was one Lu Cata who is 
known to us by the chapter of the Memoirs devoted to him, 
C. 97—a chapter, which strange to say, omits all mention of 
this work. It only refers to another work of his, named 3 # 
New Discourses. (This is preserved for us and bears no 
relation to a work of history. It is not another name for the 
Annals). He lived in the days of the first Han emperor, 
Kao-rsu, ze. Liu Pana. In B.o. 196, Kao-rsu entrusted 
Lu Cura with a mission to Canton, to (Hao To, the king of 
Nan Yiieh. He succeeded in inducing Cuao to make his 
submission, at least in name, to China. Lu Cura was well 
qualified to write the story of the struggle from which the 
Han emerged victorious, as he had followed the king 
of Han in all his wanderings and was, therefore, an 
eyewitness of the things he described. If what we read in 
the Memoirs are really the pages of Lu Cura giving us the 
account of the duel to the death between Hstane Yt and 
Liv Pane, it is but right that we should pay homage to 
attractive vivacity of the style and to the clearness of the 
exposition. The personality of Hstana Yt, generous, 
chivalrous and prudent, a great fighter but a poor diplomat, 
is well opposed to that of Liu Pane, deep and tenacious, 
conquered in more than seventy fights yet ever regaining 
the opportunity of fighting again, until at the last, his 
adversary, lost through his own faults, found death on that 
battle-field on which he performed prodigies of valour. 

“This book of Lu Cuta’s must rank first amongst the 
sources which SsU-ma CH‘IEN made use of, because it is itself 
ahistory. This is not the case with another work reproduced 
in the Memoirs, which is a philosophical dissertation rather 
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than a narrative of events. We refer to the Considerations of | 
the Faults of the Ch'in, of which the author is Cu1a I. Cura 
I lived to be thirty-three only (B.c. 198—165); at the age of 
twenty he was promoted by the Empzror Wéw to one of the 
highest literary dignities of the empire, being made one of the 
“doctors of wide scholarship.” He was the youngest of 
these doctors. He has left us some poetry of a penetrating 
sadness, but amongst his prose works the most remarkable 
assuredly is that which was known to and copied out by 
Sst-ira Cu‘Ten. In these few pages he proposes to search 
out the causes to which the Ch‘in owed their rise, and the 
faults to which were due their so sudden precipitation and 
fall. Taking into due consideration all the circumstances, one 
may place this little work on a level with Monrusquisu’s 
Considerations on the Causes of the Grandeur and Fall of the 
Romans. What depth as he follows out all the consequence 
of the political authority assumed by Cun Sara Hvuanc-tTl, 
destroying the Books, silencing the sincere, and in so doing 
condemning himself to be surrounded by flatterers and to be 
ignorant of the growing discontent amongst the masses ; 
what wisdom as he discerns the influence that the geographi- 
cal advantages of the native land of the Ch‘in, defended 
by its mountains, protected by its river, must have on 
the destinies of the kingdom; what thoroughness in his 
demonstration that ‘the methods of gaining and retaining 
are not the same ;’ with what knowledge of the human heart 
does he explain how the people, wearied of civil war, will- 
ingly accepted the heavy yoke of Ca‘In Sain Huano-vI, 
because it was apparent to them that a strong government 
could give them a gage of peace, and how even after they 
had suffered much from the violence of their new master 
they hailed with joy the advent of his son in whom they 
hoped to find a more pleasing sovereign, ‘for when the 
people are tired, they will easily accept anyone as a bene- 
factor ;” finally, what felicity of language as he depicts 
the princes of Ch‘in who would ‘roll up the empire as a 
mat,’ or ‘stuff, as in a sack, all within the Four Seas’ ; or, 
as he depicts Ca‘In Sura Huane-t1 ‘brandishing his long 
horse-whip to rule the world’; or, the wise men who from 
fear of the tyrant ‘ muzzled their mouths and spoke not’ ; or, 
when the revolt spread in all parts, the adventurer Ca’in 
Saf (Cu‘fin Safina) who ‘by raising his arm and uttering a 
great cry’ caused bands of men to gather round him armed 
‘not with bows nor with lances, but with picks and with 
shovels and with poles unshod with iron,’” (p. clx.) 
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Little need be said about the two remaining chapters of 
the Introduction. They deal with somewhat technical 
matters. To those to whom they are important, the original 
work of Mons. CHAVANNES and not a mere summary is 
necessary. Suffice it to say that he tells us how Sst-ma 
CHIEN groups his 130 chapters into five divisions : 


Principal Annals 12 chapters. 
Chronological Tables 10 os 
Treatises fore 
Feudal State Annals 30 ra 
Biographies 70 4 


The arrangement. lacks unity; it is characteristically 
Chinese, analytic rather. than synthetic. . But. its suitability 
is shown by the fact that it has formed practically the basis 
for the long series of 24 dynastie histories that have been 
published—first in order always being the Memoi7s themselves. 

It would seem probable that the original work must have 
been written on bamboo. Paper or silk seems hardly to have 
come into use quite so early as the days of Sst-ma Ca‘ran. 

A grandson of the historian explained the work in the 
days of the emperor Hsijan (3.c. 73-49). In B.c. 28, the 
king of Tung-p‘ing (T‘ai-an, Shantung) on a visit to his 
nephew, the emperor, made a request to be supplied with 
sundry non-canonical works including a copy of the Memozrs. 
Wane Fine, the commander-in-chief, objected to the request 
being granted, for the following reason ; ‘“‘' The non-canonical 
books frequently contradict and even blame the works of the 
sages ; they often glorify the gods and the genii and’ believe 
in prodigies. In the work of the Grand Astrologer, one finds 
accounts of the discussions in the days of the Fighting 
Kingdoms with regard to the alliances that were made 
between the north and the south, and the counter alliances 
of the east and west, deliberations which were inspired by ‘the 
circumstances of the time or by knavery, the able plans that 
were discussed in the days of the Han, the calamities and 
prodigies over which the Governors of heaven preside, the 
Straits which are caused by the configuration of the land 
where (troops) are shut up or where access is’ rendered 
difficult. All that sort of thing ought not to be in the 
possession of the’ lords and of the princes. The request 
should not be granted.” (From the Han Dynasty History). 

An early writer, Caan@ Yun, who lived: a:p. 220-264 
tells us, that amongst the chapters missing in his days were 
the history of the reigns of the Emperors Cu1n@ and Wu. 
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Three early commentaries have been preserved to us and 
are still printed in the ordinary editions of the text—or 
extracts from them : the first is that of Per Yrs who died in 
A.D. 425 aged seventy or eighty years. From the T‘ang 
dynasty we have the commentaries of Sst-ma Caine, a 
descendent of the historian, and of CHANG SHOU-CHIEH. 

Prof. CHAVANNES’ concluding section reads as follows :— 

“Tn the preceding pages we have sought to consider the 

Historical Memoirs as a fact, and to explain the fact by its 
causes. We have recognised that if the intellectual, like the 
physical nature, has laws, these vary with race. To borrow 
a simile from chemistry, the work of a western historian is a 
‘combination’: that of a Chinese author is a ‘mixture.’ 
. . . The rules which guided Sst-ma Cu‘run are not the 
same as those which guided a THucypipgs, or a Livius or 
a Tacirus. We have hardly to take into account the 
psychology of Sst-ma Cu‘tmn or Sst-ma T‘an; to tell the 
truth, it matters little what part each played in the writing 
of the History, for neither the father nor the son has 
impressed his personality on the work. These authors are 
but the secondary causes of the History ; the true causes are 
the documents which they have gathered together. Across 
the long succession of the ages which these documents 
represent, an experienced eye can detect the phases of an 
evolution which have little by little profoundly modified the 
art of writing history ; each period discloses a state of mind 
which it is necessary to study if one would understand what 
has been produced. ‘To relate each fragment of the Memoirs 
to its own epoch, then to value the index of scientific aptitude 
of that epoch, such should be the task of the critic who 
would determine absolutely the worth of the information 
contained in the work of Sst-ma Ca‘IEn. 

“Tf the Historical Memoirs are a compilation, their 
worth is not diminished on that account. 

‘In the first place, they are so dated that they serve to 
answer a crowd of questions which would be otherwise 
insoluble. Thus, the problem of origins gives a place amongst 
all men to diverse legends. These are not all born at the 
same time ; they succeed each other and frequently the later 
attempt to complete the earlier. So an apparent contradic- 
tion comes to pass, the earlier the text, the less far back do 
we ascend, while more modern writers people the night of 
time with bold hypotheses. Sst-ma Cua‘1mn can be used in 
dealing with these false savants ; he tells us nothing about 
the Three Sovereigns said to have preceded the Five 
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Emperors; he ignores the demiurge P‘an-Ku. Here is 
a strong presumption which makes us think that these 
Three Sovereigns and P‘an-Ku sprang fully armed from 
the brain of a comparatively recent author. Sst-ma On‘tEn 
helps us to verify the text of books reputed to be ancient ; 
the fidelity with which he reproduces his authors allows us 
to denounce as interpolations things which have been 
introduced in more recent days. We have given an example 
in comparing the traditional Shu Ching with that of which 
the Memoirs indicate the existence. 

“But the Memoirs are not useful merely from their 
negative qualities. Their preciousness lies in the fact that 
they have preserved for us an incalculable amount of material 
which but for their compilation would have been lost for 
ever. No doubt Sst-ma Cr‘ren has very little of the art of 
a historian in the manipulation of his matter ; in the mosaics 
he shows us there are imbedded huge stones that do not fit. 
But, for pure science, this clumsiness of his has one quality 
that excels the best art. Livy is counted amongst the 
greatest of historians of our race; nevertheless to a critic, 
his talent as a writer is his chief defect. He covers with his 
flowers the rudeness of antiquity ; he sweeps too clean the 
débris left by a former age. In our thirst for knowledge we 
are almost tempted to say with M. Tatnez, we would give the 
most eloquent of his discourses for some strain of a popular 
song; for some formula of pious vow; for some ritual prayer 
that would re-echo the voices which have died. The preference 
is legitimate. We now recognise that the perfect history 
cannot be realised. There is an infinity in human events as 
in all the manifestations of nature. Each point of view 
reveals new and unexpected horizons. ‘To understand a fact 
it is necessary to view it on all sides; to see it as a resultant 
of many factors, as a centre from which effects radiate in all 
directions. It is not one history but many that we need ; 
political, economical, social and many others, without count- 
ing those that the future will reveal the need of. Truth is 
here only an approximation, and progress is shown by the in- 
creasing convergence of ever more numerous lines of thought 
towards an end which will ever escape our grasp, because the 
idea is never adequate to the living reality. If this concep- 
tion of scientific history is exact, while we can still admire 
the great historians of Greece and Rome, they cannot satisfy 
our intellectual requirements. We have to search with all 
our power to dissever the materials that they have made up 
into their works ; it is in the basal facts that we find a basis 
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for unlimited speculation. Sst-ma CH‘IEn saves us such 
work just because he has left his original texts unaltered. 
Thanks to him and to his successors who have imitated his 
method, ifthe history of China that we have is neither 
eloquent nor philosophical we at least possess and can exploit 
that richest quarry that has ever been found wherefrom to 
hew stone for building the halls of that science which we 
look at as becoming more and more complex and more and 
more great like the extinguished world, of which it is the 
last reflection. 

“Lastly, to. Sst-ma T‘an and Sst-ma Cu‘1mn belong 
incontestably the merit of having being first of their country- 
men to conceive of a general history. Up to their day, there 
had been only local. chronicles; after them, two centuries 
passed before Pan Ku embraced a whole dynasty in one 
book, and twelve before Sst-ma Kuana@ once more wrote a 
general history. But for the Historical Memoirs, our know- 
ledge of Chinese history would have remained fragmentary 
and uncertain. One cannot but be enthusiastic over SsU-Ma 
CHEN: a patient collector of old documents, he astonishes us 
by his erudition more than he allures us by his genius. His 
work has become great because of the greatness of its theme; 
it partakes of the immortal interest in the youth of the 
Extreme East and becomes thereby a monument unto eternity. 
Following a simile dear to writers of the Middle Kingdom, 
which says that certain men have attained to a lasting reputa- 
tion because they have attached themselves to illustrious 
persons, as a gnat travels far that sits on the back of a swift 
horse, so, SsU-ma Cu‘1ENn has made himself inseparable from 
the Chinese people. As long as the memory of that already 
forty-century old people remains, so long will last the glory 
of Sst-ma Ca‘Inn.” 
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NOTES ON THE FLORA OF THE 
W. SSUCH‘UAN MOUNTAINS 
BY F. KINGDON WARD 


There are not many places on earth where plant-life of 
some sort is unable to establish itself, and the control of this 
plant-life both as regards its general character and its lux- 
uriance, but not as regards its composition, is almost entirely 
regulated by the water supply; that is to say, as regards 
these two points it is largely a question of whether the plant 
can obtain and retain in face of the climatic and physical 
conditions, a plentiful supply of water. 

Hence at one end of the scale, desert conditions are 
extremely inimical to plant-life, since the dessication of the 
soil is due to lack of rain together with rapid evaporation, 
and the most arid regions support no vegetation whatever ; 
and at the other end of the scale the most luxuriant vegeta- 
tion occurs in the tropics, where the greatest precipitation of 
rain occurs. 

Mere cold is not so hostile to plant-life as might be 
supposed, and in the far north it is wind, not the actual low 
temperature, which determines both the limit of vegetation 
and its characteristic appearance. This question of water is 
not entirely one of supply however, for plants also require 
facilities for getting rid of it again, and on the other hand ~ 
must not lose it too rapidly ; and it is these factors which 
determine the nature of the vegetation in any locality, whether 
forest, which represents the greatest exuberance of vegetation, 
grass-land, or desert. 

A copious supply of water, if available at the right season 
always gives rise to forest, and hence the richest forest occurs 
in the monsoon regions of the tropics, in mountainous 
countries, and along the banks of the great tropical rivers ; 
while a region in the interior of a continent, having a deficient 
rainfall, or a rainfall which though apparently considerable is 
chiefly confined to the winter when it is scarcely available to 
plants, rather than to the summer when it is specially 
required, sustains grassland and finally only desert vegetation. 
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Of course all gradations between forest, prairie and 
desert exist; there are no abrupt transitions in nature. But 
though plants have established themselves in so many and 
such diverse situations, conditions commonly exist which are 
normal for a large number. 

No conditions are normal for all plants; there is no such 
thing as ideal conditions. Hvery plant is to a certain extent 
the product of its environment, and represents a balance 
between the various forces affecting it. 

But while most of the localities with which we are 
acquainted present conditions which are abnormal to 
comparatively few plants, some localities present conditions 
which are abnormal to a majority. 

It is natural to suppose that plants first laid claim to 
those places which present average conditions in the largest 
number of particulars, such as water supply, extremes and 
means of temperature, composition of soil, intensity of light, 
etc., and did not extend to those situations which depart 
widely from average in any of the above particulars, till the. 
stress of competition forced some of them to seek new ground; 
for the more widely any of the above conditions depart from 
the average, the fewer are the plants found growing under 
such conditions. Such plant formations may be described 
as ‘open, because there is still room for any number of plants 
if they are sufficiently plastic to adapt themselves to the 
conditions. Formations composed of plants living under 
average conditions are on the other hand ‘closed.’ The 
struggle for existence between plant and plant is here acute, 
and there is no room for new arrivals except in so far as 
plants already occupying the available ground go under in the 
struggle. For example, a large assemblage of plants grow 
on the plains around Shanghai, and the conditions are so far 
average that a great many more, which do not naturally grow 
here, will readily do so when given the chance, as witness 
our Public Gardens. On the other hand there is no room for 
an invasion of wild plants unless the endemic species are 
worsted in the struggle, for all available space is fully 
occupied. At the other extreme take the Tarim Basin of 
Turkestan, in parts of which scattered Tamarix trees are the 
only vegetation. Obviously there is here any amount of room 
for more plants, which would come into conflict, not with a 
vegetation already established, but with the rigorous condit- 
ions. We may say then that there are localities where the 
conditions depart widely from average, which plants have 
gradually been driven to occupy by stress of competition in. 
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more highly favoured regions; and as the plants which occupy 
any such locality are comparatively few in number, they 
present in each case certain well-marked characteristics in 
common, which easily distinguish them from the plants they 
have left behind and at the same time serve to identify them 
asa group, quite apart from their true botanical relationships 
which may be remote. 

These characters which they possess in common are 
generally conspicuous, and are regarded as special adaptations 
in response to special conditions, the relations between cause 
and effect being often obvious. 

In other words, all these plants are highly specialized 
in the same direction. 

It is to one of these abnormal localities, namely high 
mountain summits, that I have drawn attention in the 
following pages, and particularly to the flora of the high 
mountains in Western China. | 

Consider the peculiarities of the mountain climate. The 
first and most obvious difference observed when ascending 
mountains is the fall in temperature, though more important 
is the diminution of the atmospheric pressure. 

There is no general relation between altitude and 
temperature, but a fall of 1° F. for every 350 feet ascended 
may be taken as a fair average. Similarly with the fall of 
pressure, which is roughly equal to 40 mm. of mercury for 
every 1,600 feet. People however notice the fall in tempera- 
ture before they are inconvenienced by the diminution of 
pressure. 

Next we have to consider the increased intensity of heat 
radiation, which manifests itself in great extremes of tem- 
perature. The sun heats the rocks to a higher temperature in 
mountainous regions than in the lowlands, both because of 
the rarifaction of the air, and because of the smaller amount 
of water vapour it contains; on the other hand during the 
night the rocks radiate their heat into space more rapidly, 
and consequently the nights are far colder than in the 
lowlands. | 

Thirdly, owing to their lower temperature mountains 
tend to condense the atmospheric water-vapour more readily, 
and hence receive a heavier rainfall than the lowlands. 
Lastly the intensity of the light, especially of the violet end 
of the spectrum which is chiefly absorbed by the atmosphere, 
is considerably greater in high alpine regions; that is to say 
the light is much brighter. 
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These factors gradually become more and more pro- 
minent as we ascend, though it is not a simple progression; 
consequently it is possible to divide the whole mountain flora 
roughly into zones of vegetation. We are here dealing only 
with the highest zone, commonly known as the alpine region. 
Plants which grow here exist subject to the above special 
conditions in an extreme form. 

In the lower belt of the alpine region the rainfall is not 
so abundant as towards the base of the mountains, and is not 
sufficiently prolonged to favour tree-growth; it falls chiefly 
in the form of showers which wet the surface only, and this, 
together with the rapid evaporation, favours grass-land. 

As the altitude increases, the rainfall grows less and the 
evaporation more intense, so that the grass-land climate gra- 
dually passes over into a desert climate, or more properly 
speaking an arctic climate, with an ‘open’ plant formation. 

Roughly speaking, in Western China the belt of needle- 
leaved trees—pines, firs, etc., extends from 10,000 to 12,000 
feet; that of Rhododendrons from 12,000 to 14,000 feet; that 
of alpine herbs from 14,000 to 16,000 feet while above that 
altitude more or less arctic conditions prevail. The snow-line 
in these latitudes being at least 17,000 feet, we may regard 
the alpine region as extending from 12,000 to 18,000 feet. 

So much for the vegetation of the alpine zone ; now for 
the individual plants. 

To the combined effect of the low noeturnal temperature 
and the intensity of the light by day may be ascribed the 
dwarfing of alpine plants; light always retards growth, and 
the exceptionally low nocturnal temperature prohibits the 
usual growth in the darkness. So we get elfin-wood with 
short, gnarled and twisted stems; creeping, shrubby plants; 
tufted and cushion-like herbs. 

The dry atmosphere and frequent winds favour the rapid 
loss of water, and in order to counteract this influence, the 
plants commonly assume a tufted or rosette form, with the 
leaves close together, covered with hair and their edges in- 
rolled or the epidermis specially thickened, to prevent 
evaporation from the surface. On the other hand the frequent 
mists which envelope mountains are unfavourable to tran- 
spiration, so that a mean has to be struck between these two 
tendencies, and the hairs are generally present on the leaves 
not so much to keep them warm as to keep the water passages 
from getting choked up outside with dew and mist. 

The increased brilliance in the colours of the flowers of 
alpine regions, frequently a very conspicuous feature, may 
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possibly be caused by the increased intensity of the light, and 
the diminution of the atmospheric pressure and consequent 
scarcity of oxygen must have its effect on the breathing of 
plants just: as it does on the breathing of animals, though in 
precisely what form is not known. 

Going south-west across the Ch‘éngtu plain, we reached 
Ya-chou at the foot of the mountains. The ‘red basin’ of 
Sstich‘uan is cultivated throughout, and beyond a few Acacea 
now in full bloom, the curious orchid Spzranthes, common round 
Shanghai, and clumps of pine trees with a thick undergrowth 
of ferns (chiefly Gleichenia and the twining Lygodium) re- 
minding one vividly of a Norfolk spinney, there was little of 
botanical interest. 

The first day or two in the lower mountain valleys was. 
similar, cultivation extending for some distance on either side 
of the road; but palms, shady banyans (/cus), numerous. 
woody climbing plants, and forest trees with plank buttresses, 
their trunks and branches covered with epiphytic ferns and 
orchids, proclaimed. the semi-tropical nature of the flora of 
Southern Ssich‘uan. 

Crossing the watershed between the rivers Ya and Ta- 
t‘ung the luxury of the virgin vegetation was fully displayed. 
There was no cultivation here. ‘The mule-road winding 
gradually up the long, steep pass was overhung with festoons 
of creepers which danced before one in the breeze, and walled 
in with masses of bush, while away up the mountain side 
dense forest alone prevailed. 

There were great balls of white and mauve Hydrangea, 
and bunches of delicate pink Deutzia belonging to the same 
natural order, though the latter reminds one more of apple- 
blossom; pink and white roses, honeysuckle, currant, elder, a 
large-flowered lime tree, white-flowered Andromeda and the 
more familiar willows, oaks, and poplars; all bound together 
with an intricate network of lianes such as Clematis forming 
brilliant cascades of mauve and white flowers tumbling over 
the green bushes, Aristolochia with its large leaves and curious 
yellow flowers like Dutch pipes, Smzlax, the wild vine, and 
many more. 

The undergrowth was composed of numerous shade- 
loving plants,—ferns, Liliaceae, Arum, yellow and blue Cory- 
dalis, and in damp places alongside the mountain ills, 
Cardamine and large crimson Primula. 

As we ascended, epiphytes, lianes, and finally trees, with 
the exception of a few conifers, disappeared, and the herb- 
aceous undergrowth asserted itself more and more at the 
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expense of the shrub vegetation, which however continued to 
the summit (10,000 feet.) 

The very important part played by rain in the distribution 
and composition of the vegetation was now made manifest, 
for a short distance below the summit the luxuriant rain- 
vegetation of the eastern side died out, and in the valley 
semi-tropical forest was replaced by semi-desert, except 
along the immediate banks of the streams. 

The watershed we had just crossed marked not only a 
geographical change from one river basin to another, but a 
meteorological change from the rainy regions of the plains to 
the arid valleys beyond the mountain barrier, where long 
summer droughts were frequent. ‘The east winds deposit 
their moisture before crossing this barrier, and only the banks 
of the streams and the high mountains are forested. 

Except actual desert, anything more drear and barren 
than these sandstone and granite valleys between Ching-chi- 
hsien and Tachienlu it would be difficult to imagine. One or 
two species of Rhododendron and other Ericaceae, oak, chest- 
nut, roses, Caprifoliaceae, etc., make up the scrub vegetation, 
which occurs in patches, with a few orchids, a curious 
insectivorous plant (Drosera), two Lycopodiums, and other 
things in the drier places. But large trees, ferns, shade-plants, 
epiphytes, lianes—all have abruptly ceased. 

Two days later we crossed a second watershed, and as we 
gradually ascended to the summit (10,000 feet) all the features 
of the rain-vegetation already referred to were reproduced, 
together with coniferous forest, for the winters were evidently 
colder here, the mountain summits covered with Rhododendron 
forest and alpine flowers, rising two or three thousand feet 
above the pass. 

Descending rapidly into the deep valley of the Ta-t‘ung, 

all the features of the preceding valley reappeared and were 
emphasized. The dry granite hillsides were severely bare, 
only a few tiger-lilies, and white lilies, orchids, and dwarf 
shrubby plants being conspicuous. These conditions con- 
tinued as far as Wa-sii-kou, a small village situated on the 
Ta-t‘ung at an altitude of about 5,000 feet. 
. Here the rocks were covered with a cactus (Opuntia) now 
in full bloom. This was interesting. There is no cactus 
indigenous to Asia, so that the natural inference is that this 
plant now covering the mountain sides and growing on 
almost every wall or roof has been introduced by man from 
Africa. It would be instructive to know by whom, and 
when. 
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From Wa-sii-kou a steep valley rising more than three 
thousand feet in less then twenty miles leads to ‘l'achienlu, 
and the vegetation becomes more and more pronounced and 
and varied as we ascend, till at Tachienlu we find ourselves 
once more surrounded by a wealth of flowers. 

The mountains now rise far above the snow-line, some 
of them being 20,000 feet high; the valleys are thickly 
forested ; the streams are almost hidden behind bushes and 
flowers, and the grassy slopes of the mountains sparkle 
beneath a carpet of rare alpines. 

The vegetation in any locality here falls very naturally 
into belts; thus at Tachienlu we may recognise a meadow belt 
from 8,000 to 10,000 feet; a forest belt from 10,000 to 14,000 
feet, especially well marked in the shaded valleys; and an 
alpine belt above 14,000 feet. 

But these belts are not comparable over wide areas. Up 
to a certain point mere altitude does not seem to have much 
effect on the vegetation; it is rather the indirect effects of 
altitude which are important, and these are frequently 
independent of a few thousand feet of altitude. 

Thus in comparing the mountains around Hua-lin-ping 
three days south-east of Tachienlu with those directly above 
that city: whereas in the former case the Rhododendron forest 
extended roughly between 9,000 feet and 12,000 feet, when 
a distinct alpine flora was already beginning to appear, in the 
latter case the Rhododendron forest scarcely began before 
12,000 feet and extended to perhaps 15,000 feet. The reason 
for this difference may, I think, be partly attributed to the 
much greater altitude of the mountains above ‘Tachienlu 
which, by inclosing the high valleys, keep them warmer and 
less exposed to rapid changes of temperature, thus allowing a 
more gradual passage to alpine conditions. 

On the precipices above Hua-lin-ping just referred to 
grew one or two species of crimson-flowered Azalea, a tufted 
Cassiope, with a marked resemblance to white heather, for 
which I at first mistook it, a large-flowered wood-rush 
(Luzula), Soldanella, a remarkably large pink-flowered 
Saxifrage growing only in very moist and shady places, a 
Ranunculus with more than its share of petals, a white- 
flowered Pinguicula, a dwarf Primula with pink flowers, one 
or two species of Potentilla with silvery leaves (like 
Panserina), and a small blue Gentian, all of which must be 
classed as semi-alpines inasmuch as they showed more or less 
adaptation to withstand cold, the dwarfing effect of intense 
light, brilliant colouring, ete. 
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In the Rhododendron forest itself I marked ten good 
species, distinguished by such constant characters as habit 
(whether dwarf, bushy, or tree-like); shape and texture of 
the leaves (whether they formed distinct or straggling 
rosettes); shape of the winter buds (whether long and thin 
or short and fat) ; shape of the corolla (whether conspicuously 
zygomorphic or almost regular), ete. There were lemon- 

ellow flowers, white flowers, pink flowers, crimson flowers, 
blotched flowers, and each species occupied a more or less 
limited range of altitude. An interesting point cropped up in 
‘connection with the Rhododendron flowers. One morning 
I watched a bird, which I took to be a fly-catcher, flitting from 
flower to flower, pausing but a moment at each, and on 
examining a flower which it had just left I observed a hole 
bored through the base of the corolla evidently by some leaf- 
boring insect, though I could find none inside either this or 
other similarly perforated flowers. Evidently some burg- 
larious insect hoped to reach the honey at the base of the 
corolla by unlawful means without giving a fair return by 
carrying pollen from one flower to the next as in the case of 
an insect entering the front of the corolla; and a flower thus 
robbed of its honey would be passed over by its favourite 
visitors, and thus fail to be pollinated. 

But if these birds had discovered that their favourite 
food was to be found at the base of the corolla, they would 
be likely to visit the flowers and themselves carry pollen 
from flower to flower when thrusting their heads in, thus 
acting the part of the despoiled insect. This, if my expla- 
nation is correct, is an interesting case, for the pollination — 
of a flower by a bird (at least the adaptation of a flower to 
such a visitor) is extremely uncommon. I know only of one 
-case, from 8. America, where a certain long, trumpet-shaped 
flower is invariably pollinated by a species of humming-bird. 

In the Rhododendron forest intense dampness was the 
most pronounced feature, and while the deep shade precluded 
the idea of much other vegetation, here grew the parasitic 
Orobanche attached to neighbouring roots, and a few ferns, 
-conspicuous amongst which was a filmy-leafed Davallza. 

To return to the mountains above Tachienlu. It was 
astonishing to come across stretches of typical English meads, 
bright with typical English flowers, in this valley. Here 
bloomed a host of familiar things such as the large red Peony, 
several species of buttercup and the marsh-marigold ; purple 
and white Pedicularis; Spirea; purple Iris; a large sulphur- 
yellow Primula; Cardamine; several Umbelliferae, Bora- 
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ginaceae, and a number of grasses. Hardly any of the land 
is cultivated in the Mantzii states, for with the exception of 
the monasteries the country is sparsely settled and the 
Tibetans are mostly herdsmen; the yak and ponies of the 
nomads feed on these meadow lands. 

Above the grass-land the serub and forest begin—a 
mixture of coniferous and deciduous trees. Here we find a 
large number of familiar shrubs such as Syringa, roses, 
honeysuckle, Andromeda, Barberry, Clematis, ete. and trees 
such as the maple, copper-birch, larch, Viburnum, Picea, 
Prunus, ete., with a few temperate lianes and an interesting 
shade undergrowth including several species of orchids, a 
yellow violet, arums, Jmpatiens, two species of the sweet- 
scented wintergreen (Pyrola) several Liliaceae as Polygonatum, 
Maianthemum, and Paris, and many other things. In more 
open places a large pink Geranium was conspicuous, and 
by the streams a Senecio with immense leaves, Thalictrum, 
and Columbine. Many of the flowers which grew in the 
meadow land such as the yellow-flowered Primula, a brick-red 
Primula, the Peony, and so on, grew scattered amongst 
the shrub vegetation. A third species of Primula with small 
blue tubular flowers collected into a terminal head grew at no 
great altitude above this, preferring shady places, and an 
immense compound Umbellifer grew in profusion wherever 
it was a little moist, but in open situations. 

Thus the valleys and lower mountain slopes exhibited 
a large number of common European orders and genera, 
both of herbs and trees, together with an admixture of new 
genera and a greater variety of specific forms, as might be 
expected where such a wide range of conditions prevails. 

True alpine conditions however may be said to prevail 
above 14,000 feet in these regions. The tree limit is reached 
at about 12,000 feet, though scrub oak and Rhododendron 
bush extends considerably higher. Above 14,000 feet I found 
a wealth of flowers covering the mountain side and springing 
up amongst the rock screes. Here was a beautiful purple 
Cypripedium and one or two other orchids of the same genus, 
a large, brilliant, violet Anemone, a dwarf tufted Veronica, and 
one or two other members of the Pink family, several vetch- 
like flowers, and clumps of the handsome Meconopsis with its 
large and brilliant sul phur-yellow flowers; a few dwarf shrubs 
extended probably almost to the limit of vegetation—a 
Juniper, a Berberis, two species of Rhododendron and a 
Potentilla, none of them above eighteen inches high. The 
dwarf creeping willow which one might have expected to find 
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as high as this I did not come across much beyond 11,000 feet. 
The last flowering plant I collected was a pink Primula, with 
rather large flowers and a tufted, almost cushion habit. 

So far I have said little about the Primulas, but they 
really give the key to the conditions, and act the part of 
markers as it were. There were at least a dozen different 
species and they changed every few thousand feet. Three 
types occurred (i) flowers gathered into a terminal umbel, 
as in the common cowslip, (ii) flowers small, tubular, 
gathered into a dense terminal head as in a teasel, (iil) 
flowers solitary, or nearly so, habit tufted. To (i) belong 
two valley forms, one with large yellow flowers, confined to 
damp places, the other with brick-red flowers growing every- 
where in open, dry pastures. To (ii) belong certain forms 
with blue or purple flowers growing at higher altitudes than 
(i) and favouring the shade of the forest. Still higher 
appeared some pink Primulas which must be classed with 
(i). Finally comes (iii) of which I only found one species at 
an altitude of about 15,000 feet or rather higher. 

But if the similarity between the alpine and lower 
mountain flora of Western Sstich‘uan and that of Europe is 
brought out in these notes—compare the Coniferae, Caprifo- 
liaceae, Rosaceae, Salicaceae, etc., and the orchids, anemones, 
Liliaceae, ete.,—the differences are no less striking. Where 
are the yentians and saxifrages, the Caryopyllaceae and rock- 
roses of the Alps? ‘This is not the place to dwell upon these 
points, but it is as well to bear in mind that the differences 
seem to increase rather than decrease as we ascend. ‘There isa 
fine field for research amongst these alpines of Western China. 

One other point of botanical interest came under notice. 
I have already referred to two species of Arum, both of 
which were dicecious—that is male and female flowers 
occurred on separate plants. These Arums are pollinated by 
insects, and in one species the spadix was provided with a 
flange projecting downwards, which prevented insects from 
getting out of the flower when once they were inside the spathe. 
Now what is the object in imprisoning the insects? None 
—unless the male flowers ripen before the female flowers 
are ready; but this is quite unnecessary unless both are on 
the same flower, when it ensures cross-pollination. The 
natural inference is that this species of Arum has developed 
from a protandrous species with the sexes on the same 
flower. ‘The other Arum had no device on either male or. 
female spadix for imprisoning insects, but I often found 
insects crushed to death in the bottom of the spathe owing to 
the swelling of the spadix after fertilization. 
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FRESHWATER SPONGES FROM THE 
TAI HU (GREAT LAKE) OF THE 
KIANGSU PROVINCE, CHINA 


BY N. ANNANDALE, D.Sc., F.A.8.B. 
(Indian Museum, Calcutta). 


The freshwater sponges (Spongillidae) of the Chinese 
Empire have as yet received but little attention from natural- 
ists and only four species have recorded, namely, Spongilla 
(Stratospongilla) Sinensis from Foochow, Spongilla (Euspon- 
gilla) lacrustris, Spongilla (Stratospongilla) clementis (of which 

“my S. yunnanensis is a synonym) and Jndospongilla coggint 
from Yiinnan. As no less than seven species occur in Lake 
Biwa in Japan, there can be little doubt that the number to 
be discovered by a careful search in the lakes of China would 
be considerable. The only locality in the Empire that I have 
had an opportunity of examining personally is the T‘ai Hu 
near Soochow, where I spent a week in December, 1915. 
The fact that the water was very high and muddy made the 
search for sponges difficult, but the minuteness of all the 
species found is noteworthy and perhaps indicates a charac- 
teristic feature of the fauna. These species are three in 
number, each representing one of the three subgenera or 
divisions of the genus Spongilla. All appear to be new to 
science. They may be described as follows :— 


SPONGILLA (EUSPONGILLA) MICRON, sp. nov. 


The sponge forms small patches not more than 1 mm. 
thick on the leaves of vallisneria spiralis and occasionally 
coats the stems and leaves of other water-plants. It has a 
faint yellowish tinge (due mainly to the gemmules) in life 
and becomes practically colourless in spirit. The surface is 
hispid but otherwise smooth. All the orifices are extremely 
minute. There is a very fine horny basal membrane. 

The skeleton forms a dense irregular network of spicules. 
Spicule-fibres can be distinguished, especially in a vertical 
direction, but their course is short, they are feebly differen- 
tiated and very fragile. There is little or no horny substance 
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present in the skeleton. The gemmules are spherical, of 
small size, not exceding 0.26 mm. in diameter and of a light 
yellow colour. The have a thick “granular” coat and a 
single foramen armed with a short, straight tubule. Their 
spicules, which are very numerous, lie for the most part 
tangentially and more nearly vertical than horizontal, but a 
few can be detected on the external surface that are parallel 
to it. 

The skeleton-spicules are smooth, sharply and gradually 
pointed, and very small and slender. They do not exceed 
0.175 mm. in length and 0.0087 mm. in thickness. 

The flesh-spicules which are scattered sparsely in the 
external parts of the sponge, are minute, spindle-shaped, 
slender, pointed at both ends and irregularly armed with 
minute spines. They are more slender and as a rule a little 
shorter than the gemmule-spicules. 

The gemmules-spicules are also smallandslender. They 
are as a rule slightly curved and armed sparsely but almost 
uniformly with short recurved spines. These are rather 
larger at the extremities than elsewhere. Their greatest 
length is about 0.035 mm. 

Type.—The type will be preserved in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. A co-type has been presented to the 
Shanghai Museum. 

Locality. Mouth of Moo Too Creek and Tong Dong 
Ding, T‘ai Hu, Kiangsu Province, China (December, 1915). 

Spongilla micron is closely allied to Spongilla alba, 
Carter, and to S. nana, Annandale. From both it differs in 
the minuteness and slenderness of its spicules; from the latter 
it may also be distinguished by the greater regularity of its 
skeleton-spicules. It also resembles the Japanese S. semz- 
spongilla, Annandale, but lacks the green corpuscles of that 
species. 


SPONGILLA (STRATOSPONGILLA) STANLEYI, sp. nov. 


The sponge forms minute lichenoid patches less than 
1 mm. thick on the lower surface of stones and on the shells 
of Gastropod molluses (vivipara). The external surface is 
smooth and rounded and all the orifices are very minute. 
The colour in life is dirty white. The skeleton forms a dense 
and rather irregular network composed of slender radiating 
spicule-fibres bound together by single spicules and rather 
indefinite, very slender transverse fibres. Hven the radiating 
fibres are never more than four, and often not more than 
two spicules thick. 
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The gemmules adhere at the base of the sponge ina 
single layer of regular arrangement. They are circular as 
seen from above, flattened at the base and arched above. 
Each possesses a single foramen situated on the centre of the 
upper surface on a little tubercle. The pneumatic coat is 
thin, consisting of relatively large but irregular air-chambers. 
The whole of the gemmules of each sponge are covered by a 
dense mass of irregularly arranged spicules. The gemmules 
vary somewhat in size, but are always minute, not exceeding 
0.18 mm. indiameter. The skeleton-spicules are small, rather 
slender, smooth, nearly straight and somewhat abruptly and 
bluntly pointed. They rarely exceed 0.1 mm. in length and 
are about 0.008 mm. thick. There are no flesh-spicules. 

The gemmule-spicules are minute, but relatively some- 
what stout, sparsely and irregularly spined and very abruptly 
but sharply pointed. Their extremities often have the appear- 
ance of triangular spearheads. ‘They are slightly curved as 
arule. Their length does not exceed 0.045 mm. 

Type.—VThe type will be preserved in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. A co-type has been presented to the 
Shanghai Museum. 

Locality.—Si Dong Ding, T‘ai Hu, Kiangsu Province, 
China; on village landing-stage. (December, 1915). 

Most of my specimens, though they were actually 
submerged, had probably undergone complete dessication, 
and in some the only part of the sponge that remains is the 
pavement-layer of gemmules with the mass of microscleres 
covering them. 

I have much pleasure in naming this very distinct little 
sponge after Dr. Arthur Stanley, the energetic curator of the 
Shanghai Museum, to whose hospitality and assistance I have 
been much indebted throughout my short visit to China. 


SPONGILLA (HUNAPIUS) CONIFERA, sp. nov. 


The sponge forms a film less than 1 mm. thick and never 
more than a few centimetres long. The specimens were 
growing on the leaves of Vallisneria spiralis and the breadth 
of the sponge seemed to depend on that of the leaves. The 
natural colour was slightly brownish owing to the presence 
of brown gemmules, the other parts being practically colour- 
less though somewhat opaque. The surface is smooth and all 
the orifices are extremely minute. 

The gemmules lie free singly in the parenchyma. They 
have a conical form and a flattened base and are still smaller 
than those of the other species found in the same lake. The 
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base and sides are covered with a single layer of relatively 
large and regularly arranged air-chambers, but on the uppey 
surface there are several or many layers of similar chambers, 
among which, on this surface only, the few gemmule-spicules 
are scattered. There is a single, relatively long and slender, 
straight foraminal tubule, which traverses the mass of air-cells 
on the upper surface in a vertical direction. The greatest 
transverse diameter of the gemmule is not more than 0.14 mm. 

The skeleton forms a close and regular network, the 
strands of which consist for the most part of single spicules. 
Slender spicule-fibres, never more than 3, (rarely more than 
2) spicules thick, can, however, be detected; they usually run 
obliquely through the sponge. There is little or no horny 
substance present. 

The skeleton-spicules are small, slender, smooth, straight 
or slightly curved, somewhat spindle-shaped in outline and 
obtusely pointed. They are never longer than 0.2 mm. or 
broader than 0. 00875 mm. 

There are no flesh-spicules. 

The gemmule-spicules are extremely minute (not more 
than 0.03 mm. long), and very few in number. They are 
relatively slender, sharply pointed at both ends and irregular 
or sparsely spiny inoutline. Their curvature is always feeble. 

Type.—The type will be preserved in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and a co-type in the Shanghai Museum. 

Locality.—Mouth of Moo-Too creek, Tai Hu, Kiangsu 
Province, China, with S. micron. (December, 1915). 

The structure of the gemmule of this species is very 
characteristic and the several parts of the organism are con- 
siderably smaller than those of any other spécies of the 
subgenus as yet described. 
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RECENT RESEARCH UPON THE 
MAMMALIA OF NORTH CHINA! 
BY ARTHUR DE CARLE SOWERBY 


The subject before us this afternoon is a large one, and 
to do it full justice would take a great deal more time than 
we have at our disposal. Nevertheless, I hope to place before 
you an amount of detail and fact, which, with the lanterm 
slides, will give you some idea of the wonderful fauna of the 
country in which we live. 

The beginning of scientific knowledge of the fauna of 
China many be said to date from the explorations and investi- 
gations of that indefatigable naturalist Pére Armanp Davin, 
who traversed the greater part of China in the sixties and 
seventies of last century, making collections of birds, beasts 
and fishes, which he sent to the Paris Museum, where they 
were worked out, identified and the new species described 
with the help of Mityz-Epwarps and Ousta.er. 

Swinnor, a British Consul and ardent naturalist, was 
contemporaneous with Davip, but though he did a great deal 
of work, his explorations did not carry him as far as those of 
the latter. At the same time Rappe and Przewatskl, 
Russian naturalists, were working in Siberia and along the 
Chinese borders, and many animals, now known to inhabit 
China itself, bear their names. 

Since Davip’s time there have always been men who 
have taken a keen interest in the Natural History of China, 
outstanding amongst whose names are those of Huupx, Sryan, 
Rickerr and La Toucue in the field, and Tuomas, Minuzr, 
Lyoy, Ineram, Ocitviz Grant, Boutenaur, StesNEGER and 
Marscutx in the Museums of Europe and America. 

Unfortunately Hnups, though a hard worker and a 
naturalist of no mean order, owing to his peculiar and unrea- 
sonable ideas upon what constitutes specific differences in 
animals, has caused a considerable amount of confusion in 
certain branches of mammalogy, especially amongst the larger 
mammals. Still, recent research has done a great deal to 
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clear up this confusion, and to-day some of us are engaged in 
explorations that should shortly end in an accurate and com- 
prehensive knowledge of Chinese mammals both large and 
small. 

This brings me to my subject, namely “‘ Recent Research 
upon the Mammalia of North China.” I have chosen to discuss 
the animals of North China, rather than of the whole of China, 
firstly because I am better acquainted with them and secondly 
because the subject would be too large to deal with were I to 
do otherwise. 

Early in 1907, Mr. Maxcoum P. AnprERson, a collector 
of considerable reputation and experience in America, who 
was working under the auspices of the British Museum, 
landed in Chefoo with the intention of making extensive 
collections in China. He had already spent four years in 
Japan, where he collected some fifteen hundred specimens of’ 
mammals alone, which were sent to the British Museum, and 
there in the expert hands of Mr. O.prizLp THomAs, were 
classified and named, so that to-day our knowledge of the 
Japanese mammals is practically complete. 

From Chefoo ANDERSON went to Tientsin, whence he 
proceeded to the vicinity of Peking and thence on to Mongolia, 
North of Kalgan, making collections and new discoveries 
wherever he went. Subsequently he returned to Tientsin, 
where I made his acquaintance. 

After a few brief interviews we decided to co-operate and 
planned an expedition into Shansi, Shensi and the Ordos 
Desert, to take place in the following spring. 

Meanwhile he went to T‘ai-yitian fu, and thence into 
West Shansi, again making several new and interesting 
discoveries. 

In February 1908, I joined him at T‘ai-yiian fu and we 
set off on our tour, which lasted five months, during which 
time we collected a large number of mammals, which, when 
worked out in England were found to include some thirty two 
species and sub-species. Of these no less than fifteen were 
entirely new to science. Previous to this, ANDERSON had 
secured no less than seventeen new species and sub-species of 
mammals in China, which shows how little the subject was 
known in spite of the work of the naturalists I have already 
named. 

After our expedition together, ANDERSON returned to’ 
America, while I joined the Crark Expedition into West - 
China as naturalist and collector. We traversed Shansi, © 
Shensi, a part of the Ordos and Kansu, and my collections 
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yielded some seven new species of mammals. After the 
disbanding of this expedition, I continued collecting for the 
famous Smithsonian Institution (United States National 
Museum), under whose auspices I have continued to work 
up to the present time, traversing North Shansi, the greater 
part of Shensi, Inner Mongolia, North Chihli and Manchuria. 
Meanwhile ANDERSON returned to China in 1910 and, 
assisted by Kinapon Warp and Dr. J. A. C. Smira, made 
extensive collections in Ssiich‘uan, South Shensi and South- 
western Kansu. 

__ Subsequently both Kinapon Warp and Dr. Smrra made 
collections, the former in Kuei-chou and Yiinnan and the . 
latter in Sstich‘uan, Kansu and along the Tibetan frontier. 

These explorations have resulted in a great many new dis- 

coveries, so that now it is safe to say that the mammalogy of 

North and North-Central China is comparatively well-known. 

That of Inner Mongolia, Manchuria and Corea is also well 

known but in a minor degree. 

The number of species and sub-species which were known 
to occur in North China previous to the time when ANDERSON 
first landed were not more than one hundred and thirty odd: 
they have now increased to well over two hundred, which will 
give some idea of the importance of the work done in the 
past decade. : 

Before going into any details about the animals them-_ 
selves, I should like to give a brief sketch of the different 
kinds of country which they inhabit, for it is obvious that the 
topography, vegetation and climate of the different districts 
must have a considerable influence upon the variation of 
‘Species contained therein. 

In studying animal life, especially those animals that are 
mot endowed with the power of flight, it is always well to 
define as soon and as clearly as possible the boundaries of 
what are known as faunistic areas. It will be found that 
these boundaries usually coincide with natural barriers in the 
form of great ranges of mountains and mighty rivers. They 
also coincide with the boundaries between different climatic 
areas. 

__ For our purpose I take a line roughly following the 
33rd parallel of latitude as dividing North from Central 
China. In North China I include Inner Mongolia, the 
‘Ordos Desert, Corea and Manchuria, because the mammals 
of all these districts are similar and of the same type. 

North of this line we have a palearctic fauna, south of it 
4 sub-tropical one. Of course along the faunistic boundary, 
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as may be expected, we find these two faunas overlapping or 
intruding into each other. 

As regards the topography and configuration of North 
China, it will be found that there are a number of different 
types of country, ranging from low, alluvial plains to high, 
rocky mountain ranges or extensive table-lands and plateaux. 
In some places extensive forests occur, in others only shrubs 
and grass, while in yet others absolute lack of vegetation 
speaks eloquently of desert conditions. 

Working westward from the Shantung Peninsula, where 
the country consists of low, sparsely vegetated hills of schist 
and other metamorphic rock, we come to the plains of Chibli, 
formed chiefly of fluvial deposits, heavily cultivated and 
thickly populated. To the north extensive ranges of mountains 
of Carboniferous and, in places, igneous formations, extend to 
the Mongolian borders, where they culminate in the great 
Mongolian Plateau. From the Eastern Tombs, due east of 
Peking, northward up toa point east of Dolonor, or Lama 
Miao, these mountains are more or less forested, and for 
centuries have been preserved by the late Manchu dynasty as 
a sort of wild beast sanctuary, and as such have been known 
to the Chinese as the Wei Ch‘ang (literally Animal fields), 
and to Europeans as the Imperial Hunting Grounds. This 
district is now being rapidly opened up by settlers, and the 
large herds of deer, and the quantities of feathered game that 
once abounded there, are being shot out. 

With the exception of a few isolated spots to the west 
and south-west of Peking, and one big forest in the extreme 
north-east of the province,:the rest of the mountainous area 
of Chihli is devoid of any heavy vegetation, only straggling 
grass and scanty patches of low scrub adorning the otherwise 
bare slopes. 

The ancient province of Shansi presents a very similar 
aspect, though there is a greater abundance of that peculiar 
subzerial deposit known as Loess. West of T‘ai-yiian fu in the 
Chao-ch‘éng and Ning-wu districts there are extensive tracts 
of forest, especially along the great chain of mountains of 
igneous formation which extends from north to south forming 
the watershed between the Fén Ho and the Yellow River. 
These mountains reach, in places, an altitude of 10,000 ft. above 
sea level, and being wild and inaccessible form a shelter for 
many rare species of mammals and birds. 

In the extreme northern part of Shansi, high and rugged 
mountains of unusual bareness occur, supporting a fauna 
of their own. The grass-lands of Inner Mongolia also 
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support a fauna differing from those in adjacent Chihli and 
Shansi. 

Across the Yellow River North Shensi and Kansu, with 
their enormous deposits of loess and the howling sandy wastes 
of the Ordos Desert present conditions which require special 
modification and adaptation on the part of the mammals and 
birds that inhabit them, and it is interesting to note that the 
animals of these districts are very much lighter and more 
inclined to buff or yellow in their colouring than closely 
related species from further east or south. 

South Shensi and South-western Kansu are characterized 
by high mountains of a very rugged and precipitous nature 
which extend into Sstich‘uan and Tibet, where an altitude of 
25,000 ft. is reached. Up to the limit of vegetation the 
massive slopes are for the most part heavily forested with 
pine, spruce, larch or giant rhododendron—interspersed with 
impenetrable bamboo jungle and patches of matted shrubs. 

Reverting to Manchuria, which forms the extreme eastern 
limit of the Chinese Empire, we encounter an entirely different 
topography and vegetation. 

The western and south-western portion of that country 
form an immense fertile plain, now under cultivation, but still 
with a sufficiency of wild vegetation to support a fauna richer 
than that of the Chihli plain. In the east, south-east and 
north the country is broken up into comparatively low hills, 
only in a few places high enough to be called mountains, and 
nowhere exceeding 7,000 ft. Rich primordial forests for the 
most part clothe the gentle slopes and sometimes fill the wide 
marshy valleys, which, where unforested, form great tracts of 
- nigger-head swamps, where deer feed and wild fowl breed. 

Mighty rivers, fed by clear, permanent streams, drain 
this country, while in the volcanic region of the Ch‘ang-pei- 
shan, beautiful crater lakes lie like gems in the eternal solitudes 
of the forest primeeval. 

An exceedingly wet and hot summer followed by heavy 
snows and intense cold in the winter present conditions so 
- different from those in China Proper, that we again find a 
great variation in the fauna. Owing to the abundance of 
food and the darkness of their forest surroundings, we find 
~ that the mammals of Manchuria are larger and more richly 
coloured than those of neighbouring China. 

North Corea may be included with Manchuria, as it 
. presents similar conditions, while South Corea belongs more 

to the Shantung and Liao-tung Peninsula type of country, 
the animals varying accordingly. 
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From this rapid survey of North China it will be gathered 

that there is a great variety in the types of country, and one 
- would naturally expect to find a corresponding variety in the 
- fauna. That this is the case may be gathered from the 
' following lists of mammals, which I have endeavoured to 
_ make as accurate and up-to-date as possible. 

I have divided the mammals up into their natural 
Orders, and propose to devote a few words to each; drawing 
attention to the chief characteristics and points of interest, 
mentioning only such species or sub-species as call for 
special remark.’ 

First in the scale of natural Orders come the Primates, 
which include the apes, monkeys and lemurs. So far only 
three members of this Order have been recorded from North 

- China and adjacent regions. These are :— 


1, The Tibetan Stump-tailed Monkey, Macacus tibetanus, M.-Edw. Tibet 
S. W. Kansu 


2. The Chihli Stump-Tailed Monkey, Afacacus tschiliensis, M.-Edw. Chihli 
3. The Golden-haired Monkey, Rhinopithecus nowelline. S, W. Kansu 
The first two are closely related to the Japanese macaque, 
(Macacus fuscatus), which is recorded from Central China 
Very little is known of the northern macaques. The Tibetan 
species inhabits the forest of Eastern Tibet on the borders of 
Ssiti-ch‘uan and Kansu, while the Chihli one occurs, so far 
_ as is known, only in the forested area in the neighbourhood 
of the Eastern Tombs, where it has been seen by Europeans, 
who, however, failed to secure specimens. It is an 
extremely rare animal, though when seen is always in large 
_ troops. According to the natives it does not live in one 
place, but wanders over an extensive area in the Wei-Ch‘ang. 
The Golden-haired monkey, so called on account of its 
long, golden hair which hangs down the back giving the 
animal an extraordinary appearance, only just comes within 
the limits of our faunal boundary. Its true habitat is 
Western Ssiich‘uan, but, according to Frank WaAatL.ace, 
_ skins of this remarkable monkey have been purchased in 
Kansu, where in the forests on the Tibetan border it occurs. 
It is a very large monkey with a long tail and a prominent 
nose. Its colour is grey and gold, the hair being soft and 
silky. The skin is greatly valued by natives, and in former 
times only members of the Imperial family were entitled to 
use it, 


Q 1 The separte lists in this paper will also be found arranged at the 
end of the article, p. 78. 
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The next Order represented in North China, is that 
containing the bats, namely Chiroptera. There are some 
fifteen species and sub-species of bats known to occur in 
North China. They are :— 


1. The Horse-shoe bat, 
Rhinolophus ferrum-equinum nippon, Temm. Chihli 
2, The Common Horse-shoe bat 
Rhinolophus ferrum-equinum, Schreb. S. HE. Shensi 


3. The Chihli Myotis,* Myotis (Leucone) pequinius, Thos. Chihli 
4. The Tibetan Myotis, Myotis moupinensis, M.-Edw. Sstich‘uan 
5. The Saghalien Myotis, Myotis mystacinus, Leisl. Saghalien 
6. The Amur Myotis, Myotis ikonnikovi, Ogenev. Amur 
7. The Shensi Myotis,* — Myotis myosotis ancilla, Thos. 8. E. Shensi 
8. The Common Vespertilio, Vespertilio murinus, L. Manchuria 
9. The Chinese Vespertilio,* Vespertilio superans, Thos. Chihli 
10, Schreibers’ bat, Miniopterus schreibersi chinensis, Thos. Chihli 
11. The Eastern Pipistrelle, Pipistrellws abramus, Temm, Chihli 
12, The Manchurian Murina, Murina huttoni subsp. Manchuria 
13. The Long-eared bat,* Plecotus ariel, Thos, Shansi 
14, The Serotine, Eptesicus serotinus, L. Coastal regions 
15, The Kansu Serotine,* Eptesicus serotinus pallens, Mill. Kansu 


This list shows that North China is well off for bats, 
In dealing with these animals it must be taken into consider- 
ation that, with a climate subject to such low temperatures as 
that of North China, most, if not all, of the bats will be 
migratory, only visiting that country in summer. Thus the 
above species will be inhabitants of the central and 
southern provinces as well as of the northern. This explains 
why the species that are found in Chihli and the coastal 
regions generally are inseparable from those from Japan, 
though differing from the interior species. 

Of the species and sub-species in our list, five have been 
newly described from specimens recently collected, while the 
identification of a sixth, namely the Murina from Manchuria, 
is as yet doubtful. Previous to 1907 few even amongst the 
already well-known species had been recorded from North 
China. There remains, however, plenty to be done in the 
collecting of bats, for, owing to the difficulty in securing 
these lively little animals, with their nocturnal habits and 
effective way of concealing themselves during the day, it is 
more than likely that many species have as yet escaped 
notice. 

Next to the bats comes the great Order Insectivora, 
containing the hedgehogs, shrews, moles and their allies. 

This Order is well represented in some parts of the 
country, notably in the more wooded and moister districts, 
while it is extremely poorly represented in others such as the 


* Recently described species are thus distinguished, in this and the 
following lists, 
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dry and sandy areas, where more or less desert conditions 
prevail. This can easily be accounted for, since the food of 
these animals, as the name of the Order suggests, consists 
almost entirely of insects, which naturally are more 
plentiful in well-watered districts where there is an abundance 
of vegetation, than in dry, barren areas. specially do the 
shrews and moles seem to depend upon a damp climate, 
though it is interesting to note that in the case of the latter 
there are three instances of adaptation to dry and even desert 
conditions. I refer to the three species belonging to the 
genus Scaptochirus one of which S. lepturus inhabits the dry 
plains of Chihli and the other two S. moschatus and S. gillies¢, 
the even dryer plains of Inner Mongolia, and Shansi and 
the Ordos Desert respectively. 


In this Order an even greater number of new discoveries 
have been made in recent years than in the Chiroptera. 


Four hedgehogs are now known to occur in North 
China, namely, 


1, The Amur Hedgehog, 
Erinaceus europeus amurensis, Schrenk, Manchuria 
2, The Chihli Hedgehog, Hrinaceus dealbatus, Swin, Chihli and Shantung 
3, The Ordos Hedgehog,* Hrinaccus miodon, Thos. Ordos Desert and 
N. Shensi 
4, Hugh’s Hedgehog,* Erinaceus hughi, Thos. 8. Shensi 


Of these the last two were described as new to science 
by Mr. Ouprietp THomas in 1908. The Ordos hedgehog 
(E. miodon) is interesting, as an example of a species adapting 
itself to desert conditions, though it belongs to a class of 
animals usually found in districts where there is plenty of 
vegetation and moisture. The food of this species we found 
to consist almost entirely of beetles, of which, strangely 
enough, there is a great abundance in the Ordos, which fact 
probably accounts for the survival of this hedgehog in so 
dry and arid a region. The other Shensi species inhabits 
a much more congenial region in the south of the province. 
So far no hedgehog has been recorded from Shansi, 
‘where it is unknown even to the natives of the forested 
areas. 


Of shrews, some fourteen species and sub-species have 
been described or recorded from North China, Manchuria 
and Corea, all inhabiting more or less well-watered country 
with a plentiful vegetation. Following is a list of 
these :— 
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1, The Blarinella,* Blarinella griselda, Thos. 8. W. Kansu 
2. De Winton’s Shrew, Chodsigoa hypsibia, de Winton. Chihli 
3, The Kansu Shrew,* Chodsigoa lamula, Thos. 8. W. Kansu 
4, The Corean Musk Shrew,* Crocidura corea, Thos, Corea, Chihli 
| Shansi 
5. The Pigmy Musk Shrew, Crocidura attenuata, M-Edw, 8. W. Kansu 
6. The Black Musk Shrew, Crocidura lasiwra, Dobs. Corea, roku 
churia 
7. The Red-toothed Shrew,* Sorex annexus, Thos. Corea, Man- 
[churia 
8. The Shensi Red-toothed Shrew,* Sorea sinalis, Thos. 8. Shensi 
9. The Kansu Red-toothed Shrew,* Sorea cansulus, Thos. 8. W. Kansu 
10. Ward’s Red-toothed Shrew,* Sorex wardi, Thos. 8, W. Kansu 
11, Red-toothed Shrew, Sorex unguiculatus, Dobs. Saghalien 
12. i i 7 es Sorex daphenodon, Thos, * 
13; es 5 ieee Sorex shinto sevus, Thos. x 
14, " 3 »  * Sorex minutus gracillimus, Thos, “ 


Of these fourteen species and sub-species no fewer than 
ten have been newly described as a result of recent work done 
by ANDERSON and Smirg. It is interesting to note that the 
districts where the greatest number of species occur are the 
moist and well-wooded areas such as South-western Kansu, 
Saghalien Island, Corea and Manchuria. In Ssiich‘uan and 
Japan an even greater number of shrews occur, including 
some very peculiar species not represented further north. 

Of the shrews in the list just given the Blarinella calls 
for special mention, for not only was it a new species, but it 
is one of but two known representatives of Mr. T'Homas’ new 
genus, which is related to the earless shrews of North 
America. 

Closely related to the shrews are the moles, of which 
some six species have been described or recorded from North 
China and adjacent countries. 


1. The Manchurian Mole, Mogera robusta, Nehring. Manchuria 
2. The Corean Mole,* Mogera wogura coreana, Thos. Corea 
3. Owen’s Mole.* Scapanulus oweni, Thos. 8. W. Kansu 
.4, The Chibli Mole, Scaptochirus lepturus, M.-Kdw. Chihli 
5. The Mongolian Mole, Scaptochirus moschatus,M.-Edw. Inner Mongolia 
6. Gillies’ Mole,* Scaptochirus gilliesi, Thos. Shansi, Ordos 


Three of these are recent new discoveries. As with the 
bats, so with the moles, there seems some likelihood of more 
new discoveries being made, for these animals are particularly 
difficult to secure. In many districts I have come across 
evidences of the existence of moles, yet have been unable to 
secure specimens. They form an interesting group, and 
judging from the number of genera already known to occur 
in China and Japan, are well worth the collector’s attention. 

We now have to consider the large and important Order, 
Carnivora, which is represented in North China by four 
families, namely, Felid@ the cats, Canide the dogs, Urside 
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‘the bears, and Mustelide the weasels and badgers. These 
‘include a total of thirty nine species and sub-species, which 
are well distributed over the whole of North China, though 
some are now comparatively rare. 

_ Felide.—The cat family is represented by some nine 
species, large and small, namely :— 


1, The Tiger, Felis tigris longipilis, Fits. Manchuria, Corea 
{ Chihli, Shansi 

2. The Manchurian leopard, Felis pardus villosa, Chihli, Shansi 
[N. Shensi, Kansau 

3. The Chinese leopard, Felis fontanieri, M.-Edw. S. Shensi 
‘4, The Common Wild Cat, Felis catus, L. Chihli, Shansi 
5. The Manul, Felis manul. N. Chihli, Mongolia 
6. The Forest Cat, Felis euptilura, Elliot, Chihli 
7. The Spotted Cat, _ Felis chinensis subsp. Shansi, Shensi 
8. The Wild Cat, Felis microtis, M.-Edw. 8. Shensi 
9, The Isabelline Lynx, Felis isabellina, Tibet, Kansu 
{ Manchuria 


So well known an animal as the tiger needs little notice 
in a paper of this description ; but it would be well to point 
out that it still exists in North China Proper, but that, owing 
to the disappearance of the forests, it is now very rare indeed. 
It is known to inhabit the forests of Western Shansi and the 
Imperial Hunting Grounds in Chihli. In Manchuria it is 
still common in some districts, but the species is only plentiful 
in the as yet practically unexplored and unexploited forests 
of the Amur and the Ussuri basins. Many specimens are 
secured annually in the Kirin forests and also in North Corea. 
The Manchurian and Corean tigers are probably the largest 
known, twelve feet from tip to tip being no uncommon 
measurement, while the long, soft and almost woolly fur 
makes their skins very valuable. 

The leopard is still plentiful throughout the mountainous 
regions of Chihli, Shansi, Shensi and Kansu. The species 
occurring in these provinces has, I believe, been identified with 
that from Manchuria under the specific name of villosa, while 
the true Chinese leopard named /fontanieri by Minnz-Epwarps 
occurs in Ssich‘uan, its habitat overlapping the North China 
faunal area in South Shensi. 

I cannot say with authority that the snow leopard ( Felis 
uncia) actually occurs in Chinese territory and so have not 
included it in our list. Its pelt, however, is common enough 
in the fur markets. It is a Tibetan animal, but might occur 
on the Kansu-Tibetan border. 

Of the five species of smaller cats little need be said. 
They are all small, and, with the exception of Felis catus the 
common striped wild cat, are more or less spotted, and very 
similar in general appearance. 
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The Manul (Felis manul) is striped only on the flanks. 

and legs, being spotted on the face. It is a fine animal with. 
-a long coat and is believed to be the ancestor of our domestic: 

Persian and Angora cats. Though its habitat is Central 
Asia and Mongolia, MOLLENDORFF mentions it as occurring 
in the Hsiian-hua fu district of North Chihli. 

A handsomely marked sub-species of Felis chinensis,. 
which is the common wild cat of Central China, oecurs in 
Shansi, Shensi and Kansu, and it is the skin of this species. 

that is exported, as well as worn by natives, so extensively. 

Felis euptilura is a rare species from the forests of 
Chihli. It is much darker than any of the others, in which. 

-it resembles La Tovcnn’s cat Felis dominicanorum from 
Fuchou. 

Whether the lynx which inhabits the Manchurian forests. 
is identical with that from Kansu and the Tibetan border is. 
not certain. Of the two the Tibetan form is the larger and 
has a finer coat. 

Canide.—The dog family is represented by the following 
five species :— 


1, The Chinese Wolf, Canis lupus tschiliensis, Matsch. Chihli: 
2, The Chinese Fox, Vulpes tschiliensis, Matsch. Shansi, Shensi, Kangu 

[ Mongolia, Manchuria. 
3. The Wild Dog, Canis alpinus. Manchuria, Kansu 
4, The Raccoon Dog, WVyctereutes procyonides, Gray. Manchuria, Corea 
5. The Corsac Fox, Canis corsac. Inner Mongolia. 


The wolf is too well-known to call for more than a 
passing remark, though as a matter of fact it is an animal 
well worth studying. It does a great deal of damage in 
North China. In Mongolia it is represented by a larger 
and lighter-coloured animal. The skin of the latter fetches. 
a good price in the fur market. 

Judging from the enormous number of fox skins exported 
from North China, this interesting animal must be very 
common. There is a great variation in the colouring and 
size of the foxes from different localities. Thus the Hast 
Chihli and Manchurian fox is small with a dark coat and an 
inclination to black on the legs, while the Mongolian one is. 
very pale. Those from Shansi, West Chihli, Shensi and 
Kansu vary from grey to red. . 

An animal that is becoming increasingly rare, doubtless. 
on account of the extermination of big game, is the wild dog, 
of which there are two varieties. One of these is from the 
_Tibetan-Kansu border, the other from the Manchurian 
forests ; but so far they have been classed under the one 
name alpinus which is that for the Siberian wild dog. 
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While in Manchuria I was told by the Russian hunters 
with whom I came into contact, of the depredations of these 
dogs amongst the deer. Working in large packs of as 
many as forty to a hundred head, they scour the country and 
kill out the game. 

They are closely related to the “Red dog of the 
Dekkan” for whom, Krptine says, even Hathi, the elephant, 
moves aside. 

The Raccoon dog of Manchuria and Corea would appear 
to differ from the Yangtzti species, the latter being a smaller 
animal than the former. This is the animal from which the 
fur known in trade as Chinese coon comes. 

Urside.—The members of the bear family have never 
been properly understood, at least as far as North China 
and Manchuria are concerned. Herupz, indeed, has named 
several species, but as usual there is considerable doubt about 
the validity of his names. In the last few years a few 
specimens of bears have been secured in China and 
Manchuria, but owing to their being scattered amongst 
private collections and museums, they have so far proved of 
little use in deciding how many species of bears really do 
occur in the regions under discussion. However, through 
the courtesy of the Jesuit Fathers in charge, I have been 
able to go over Heupx’s specimens in the Zikawei Museum, 
and by comparing them with some of my own from 
Manchuria and the Himalayas, besides taking into considera- 
tion such facts as J] have gathered in the field about the 
distribution of the North China and Manchurian bears, I 
have been able to make out the following tentative list :— 


1, The East-Tibetan Black Bear, Ursus thibetanus, Cuv. 8. W. Kansu 
N,W. Sstich‘uan 

KE. Tibet 

9, The Manchurian Black Bear, Ursus wssuricus, Heude. Manchuria 


N. Corea 

3. The Shensi Bear, Ursus (Selenarctos) leuconyx, Heude. 8.W. Shensi 
4. The Manchurian Grizzly, 

Ursus (Melanarctos) cavifrons, Heude. Manchuria, 


N. Corea 
5. The Parti-coloured Bear or Great Panda, 


Aeluropus melanoleucus, M.-Edw. 8.W. Kansu, 
Kast Tibet, 
N. W. Ssiich‘uan, 


Besides these, Hrupr has described one other black bear 
and another grizzly bear from Manchuria, and it is a 
question whether the name Ursus (Melanarctos) mandchuricus 
or Ursus (Melanarctos) cavifrons should stand for the latter. 
T am convinced that these two names have been applied to 
one and the same species. As regards the Manchurian black 
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bear, I think there can be no doubt about the name Ursus 
ussuricus being the valid one. 

The bears in our list comprise four distinet types. The 
first contains two species, namely the Tibetan black bear 
(Ursus thibetanus,) and the Manchurian black bear (Ursus 
ussuricus). Of these the former with its heavier, slightly 
flatter, wider skull and larger teeth is certainly different 
from the Himalayan black bear (Ursus torquatus) with 
which it was formerly classed. The second, which for a 
long time has also been known as Ursus torquatus, has the 
skull even more depressed and heavier throughout. All of 
these three species, however, closely resemble one another in 
appearance, being of a fine black colour with long, soft fur 
and a white crescent on the chest and white chin. They 
have sharp, pointed muzzles. 

The next type is represented in China by but one 
species, namely the Shensi bear (Ursus (Selenarctos) leuconyx). 
It is considerably smaller than any of the black. bears, and 
from the peculiar elongation of its skull appears to occupy a 
place intermediate between the latter and the Grizzly bears 
of Manchuria. It is a very rare animal, occurring in the 
wild and mountainous regions of South-west Shensi and 
probably North-eastern Sstich‘uan and the adjacent portions 
of Honan and Hupei. 

The third type is represented by what I call the 
Manchurian Grizzly for want of another name. I have 
already discussed the classic name that should be applied to 
this species. It is a very large and savage animal with 
a rugged skull, massive jaws and deep, square muzzle. 
Though of a general black colour, its hair, which is 
comparatively coarse, is inclined to be grizzled or tipped 
with brown, there being a distinct brown band over the 
shoulders, while the head and muzzle, especially the latter, 
are brown. ‘There is also a complete absence of any white 
on the chest. It attains a weight of over 1,000 lbs., the 
heaviest black bears seldom sealing more than half as much. 

The great panda (Aeluropus melanoleucus), the sole 
representative of its genus, is an inhabitant of Eastern Tibet 
and the bordering forests of Kansu and Ssiich‘uan. With 
its black and white colouring and peculiar skull, it is at once 
distinguishable from any of the other bears. 

Frank Wattace in his book The Big Game of 
Central and West China, mentions a bear which was_ shot. 
by one of the party in South-western Kansu, but as he gives 
no description of the animal beyond saying that it is much 
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Jarger than the little Himalayan blue bear (Ursus pruinosus), 
it is impossible to say to what species it belongs. However, it: 
seems likely that it does not belong to any of the foregoing, 
so it would seem that there is yet another bear, belonging 
probably to the brown bear type, to be found in North 
‘China. ' 

Mustelide.—There are no less than twenty species 
belonging to the weasel family in North China and Manchu- 
via. These are :— 


‘1. The Manchurian Weasel, Mustela nivalis sp. Manchuria 
‘2, The Chinese Weasel, Mustela hathiah. Shansi, Chihli 
3, The Kansu Polecat,* Mustela tiarata, Holl. Kansu 
4, The Shansi Polecat, Mustela larvata. N. Shansi 
‘5, David’s Mink, Mustela davidiana, M.-Edw. Chihli, Manchuria 
6, The Siberian Mink, Mustela sibiriea, Pall. Shansi, Shensi 
7, The Little Mink, Mustela astuta, M.-Hdw. Shansi, Kansu 
&. The Ermine, Mustela erminea, L. Kansu, Tibetan Border 
9. The Sable, Martes zibellina, Manchuria 
10. The Pine Marten or Chinese Sable, 
Martes martes. S. W. Kansu, 
[N. W. Sstich‘uan 
11. The Stone Marten, Martes foina. N. Shansi 


12, The Yellow-throated Marten, 
Martes flavigula borealis, Radde. Manchuria, Chihli, 
[Shansi, Shensi, Kansu 


43. The Eastern Vormela,* Vormela negans Mill. Ordos, N. Shensi’ 
14. The Wolverine, Gulo luscus. Manchuria 
15. The Badger, Meles leptorhynchus. Chihli, Shansi, Shensi 
°16.. The Shensi badger, Meles hanensis, Matsch. §. Shensi 
17. The Kansu badger, ~Meles siningensis, Matsch. Kansu 
48. The Chihli Sand-badger, Arctonyx leucolemus. Chihli 
19. The Shensi Sand-badger,* 
Arctonyx leucolemus orestes Thos. S. Shensi 

“20. The Otter, Lutra vulgaris, Manchuria, Shensi, 
[ Kansu 


Of the above species only two of the weasels have been 
described as new to science in recent years. These are the 
Kansu polecat, (Mustela tiarata) and the Ordos vormela, 
(Vormela negans) both from my collections. The latter 
marks the extreme eastern limit of the known range of the. 
.wormela, which is a peculiar polecat-like animal, with black 
under parts, black and white face, and a variegated orange- 
yellow and brown back. 

One of the Sand-badgers (Arctonyx leucolemus orestes): 
-was a new discovery of ANDERSON’s. In passing it may be 
‘mentioned that this collector also secured a new weasel in- 
Western Ssiich‘uan in 1911, which was named Mustela 
russelliana; but as yet this species has not been found in 
S.W. Kansu, where it very possibly occurs. 

The whole weasel family is a large and interesting one, 
though as yet its representatives in North China are imper-. 
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fectly understood, and so call for further research on the - 
part of naturalists and collectors. 

._ With this we must leave the Carnivores and continue - 
with the next group. 

The Order Ungulata or hoofed animals, is one of the 
largest and most important we have to consider. It is 
represented in North China, Manchuria and Corea by four 
great families, namely, (1) Bovéde or hollow-horned rumin-' 
ants, such as cattle, sheep, goats and antelopes, (2) Cervide 
or the deer family, (3) Suide or the pig family and (4) 
Equide or the horse family. . 

Of these the first contains fourteen, the second nine, the 
third four and the last only two or three species and sub- 
species, making a total of twenty-nine or thirty species that 
may be considered as useful big game. 

As far as is known, there is but one species of wild ox in? 
North China and that is the Yak (Bos grunniens) which is- 
said to occur in a wild state in the high mountains of the 
Kansu-Tibetan and Ssiich‘uan-Tibetan borders. 

Of wild sheep there are two distinct species, namely the 
wild sheep of North Shansi, (Ovis jubata, Peter) and the 
Burhel (Ovis nahura) of South-western Kansu. The former 
is a magnificent animal with fine horns, rivalling the far 
famed Ovis ammon of Northern Mongolia; while the latter 
is a much smaller animal, closely resembling the Burhel of’ 
North India. Both of these are fine big-game animals and 
well worth the sportsman’s attention, but as they have been 
written up elsewhere, they need no further mention here. 

China has no true wild goats, their place being taken 
by the gorals, serows and takins. There has been consider- 
able divergence of opinion amongst naturalists as to where to 
place the takins in the scale, some looking upon them as 
forming a connecting link between the oxen and the sheep, 
others placing them between the goats and the antelopes. 
I believe the latter view now has prevalence. 

Though there are at least three known species of takin, 
but one comes under our heading, and it is interesting to 
note that this species, which was described under the name of 
Budorcas bedfordi by Oxprim~p Tuomas of the British 
Museum, was discovered by ANDERSON in 1909-10 in the. 
Tai-pei-shan region of South-western Shensi. I visited the 
same district in the spring of 1915, securing fine specimens 
of this interesting animal. 

Closely related to the takins are the serows and gorals, 
goat-like animals inhabiting the most precipitous and rocky 
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ranges of the interior. Here again we have to thank Pére 
Hzupe for a considerable amount of confusion, owing to his 
multiplication of names. However, from a careful examina- 
tion of his specimens, I have been able to distinguish the 
following distinct species. 


Urotragus.—The Gorals. 


1. Urotragus cinereus, M.-Kdw. N. W. Sstich’uan 
2. ‘3 griseus, M.-Edw, N. W. and W. Sstich‘uan 
3. “3 niger, Heude. N. E. Sstich‘uan, N. W. Hupei 
4. f aldrigeanus, Heude. I-chang, Central Hupei 
5. cf arnouxianus, Heude. Chekiang 
6. + caudatus, M.-Edw. N, Shansi, Chihli 
i raddeanus, Heude. Manchuria 


e 
~ 
. 


It will be seen that all but one of these may be included 
under our heading. There is little remark to make, as none 
of these are recent discoveries. The largest is that from 
Manchuria, where it lives on isolated pinnacles, ridges or 
cliffs of rock in the heavily-forested areas of the Sungari and 
Ussuri basins. 


Nemorhedus.—The Serows. 


1. Nemorhedus argyrochates, Heude. Chekiang 
2. a widianus, Heude. N. W. Ssiich‘uan, S. Shensi 
3. ‘5 milne-edwardsi, David. W. Sstich‘uan, 8. W. Kansu 
4, 3 collasinus, Heude. Kuang-tung 
5 rocherianus, Heude. Tonkin 


Of these only two can be included in our heading, 
namely Nemorhedus vidianus and Nemorhwdus mulne- 
edwardsi. For along time the former was thought to be 
identical with the Chekiang species Nemorhedus argyrochetes, 
commonly known as the white-maned serow; but from my 
recent examination of Heupn’s specimens, I incline to the 
belief that all the Chinese serows, excepting the one from 
Tonkin, have at certain seasons the white or cream mane. 
Since, however, the geographical distribution is so extensive, 
it seems hardly likely that the Sstich‘uan, Shensi and Kansu 
gerows should be identical with the Chekiang species, and as 
there seem to be some differences in the skulls and horns 
between the serows from North-eastern Sstich‘uan and those 
further west, I have suggested Davin’s name for the latter, 
and one of Heupx’s names for the former. 


Hrvupr, apparently, was lead into naming so many 
distinct species (he named 25 altogether) owing to the great 
seasonal variations in the colour and texture of the pelts. 
In winter they tend to be woolly and light in colour ; in 
summer coarse and dark, while the white or cream mane 
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seems to vary with the season as well as with the age of the 
individual. 

Compared with the gorals, serows are much larger, 
more heavily built animals: their chief distinguishing feature 
being the presence of lacrymal glands in the face below and 
in front of the eyes, corresponding with deep pits in 
the skull. 

Our next group, the antelopes, are represented by four 
species, which, however, belong more to Mongolia and Tibet, 
being found only on the borders of China adjacent to those 
countries. They are :— 


1. The Goitred Antelope, Gazella subgutturosa. N. and HE. Mongolia 


2. The Mongolian Antelope, Gazella gutturosa, Inner Mongolia 

3. Przewalski’s Antelope, Gazella przewalshii, Ordos, Hsinchiang, 

4. The Tibetan Gazelle, Gazella picticaudata, §. W. Kansu, Tibet, 
Hsinchiang 


Of these the goitred antelope occurring in North and 
East Mongolia spreads into Chinese territory in Western 
Manchuria, the Mongolian antelope may be found along the 
Mongolian border in North Chihli and North Shansi, 
Przewalski’s gazelle occurs along the Shensi borders of the 
Ordos and in North Kansu, as well as in Hsinchiang (the 
New Dominion or Chinese Turkestan), while the Tibetan 
gazelle has been secured on the Kansu-Tibetan border and 
in Hsinchiang. The first three are very similar to one 
another, the largest being the Mongolian antelope and the 
smallest Przewalski’s gazelle. The former differs from the 
other antelopes in having only a very small rudimentary 
tail. Both it and the goitred antelope have an enormous 
larynx which swells up in the rutting season, giving the 
animals the appearance of having goitre, hence the name. 

The Tibetan Gazelle is smaller than any of these three 
and may be recognized by its very much longer horns. 

The deer family is represented in North China by the 
following eleven species :— 


1. The Manchurian Wapiti Cervus wanthopygus. Manchuria, Chihli, Shansi 


2. The Kansu Wapiti* Cervus kansuensis, Pocock, Kansu, Hsinchiang 
3. The Manchurian Sika 

Cervus mantchuricus, Swin, Manchuria 
4, Dybowski’s Sika Cervus dybowskir, Tacz. Eastern Mauchuria 
5. The Chihli Sika Cervus mandarinus, M.-Kdw. Chibli, W. Shansi 
6. The Siberian Roe Caprevlus pygargus. Manchuria 
7. The Shansi Roe* Capreolus bed/ordi, Thos. Chihli, Shansi, Sheasi 
8. The Kansu Roe* Caprevlus melanotis, Mill. Kansu 
9. The Siberian Musk Moschus sibiricus. Manchuria, Chihli, Shansi 
10. The Tibetan Musk Moschus sifanicus. 


Kansu, Ssiich‘uan, Tibetan Border 
11, The Elaphure (David's Deer) 
. Hlaphurus davidianus M.«~Edw. Chibli 
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Of these the Kansu Wapiti, the Shansi Roe and the 
Kansu Roe are recent discoveries, having been newly described 
from specimens collected by Fenwick Owsrn, ANDERSON 
and myself respectively. The status of the wapiti and roe 
which inhabit North Shansi have not yet been definitely 
decided. Both species appear to differ from their neighbours 
from Manchuria and other parts of China, but more material 
from all parts of the country is needed before the deer of 
North China can be properly understood. The wapitis are 
large deer, intermediate in form between the true red deer 
of Europe and the Wapiti of America which are commonly, 
but wrongly, known in that country as elk. 

The Shansi roe (Capreolus bedford’) was discovered by 
ANDERSON in West Shansi, and it dlffers from the Man- 
churian roe (Capreolus pygargus) in being smaller and of a 
more yellow colour in its winter coat. The Kansu roe 
(Capreolus melanotis), which was one of my discoveries when 
on toe CrarK Expedition in Kansu, has a darker, richer 
summer coat, with a black patch on the back of the ear. 
In North Shansi a large roe occurs, with very long horns, 
but as yet it has not been separated from the West Shansi 
form. 

The Sika are large and beautiful deer, whose rich-red 
summer coats are spotted with white. Hnupm caused 
considerable confusion by naming some ten species from the 
Yangtzt, two from Shantung, and two, besides the two 
already known ones, in Manchuria. My recent examination 
of his specimens in the Zikawei Museum, has led me to the 
conclusion that there is not more than one species, namely 
SWINHOE’s Cervus kopschii, in the Yangtzti region, while the 
two from Shantung are non-existent, and the two from 
Mukden in Manchuria are identical with Swinnon’s Cervus 
mantchuricus. DysBowski’s sika from Eastern Manchuria 
and the Primorsk, I am doubtful about, but the name must 
stand till material is obtained to prove or disprove its validity. 

Sikas also occur in the forests of Chibli and West Shansi. 
HzupE gave the West Shansi form a specific name grassianus 
of its own, but since he had only a single pair of antlers to 
go upon, the validity of the species is doubtful, and I prefer 
to class it with the Chibli form Cervus mandarinus for 
the present. 

The musk deer are not well known. In my own mind 
I am satisfied that the Shansi form differs from the Manchurian 
form on the one hand, and from the South Shensi, Kansu and 
Tibetan forms on the other. Moschus sifanicus from Eastern 
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Tibet has a tendency to silvery grey in its coat, the form 
from Sonth Shensi is more olive brown, that from Shansi 
and Chihli being grey-brown and that from Manchuria more 
of a chocolate-brown. However, series of skins and skulls 
from each locality are needed before it can be said exactly 
how many genuine species occur, and as musk deer are 
unmercifully hunted by the natives, the European collector 
has little chance of getting specimens. 


Ever since the Hunting Park, south of Peking, known 
as Nan-hai-tzi, was thrown open by the invading allied 
troops in 1900, all trace of the peculiar elaphure, or Davin’s 
deer (Elaphurus davidianus) has disappeared, nor has modern 
exploration discovered any of its former haunts. With the 
exception of a few in captivity in the Duke of Bedford’s 
collection in England, no living specimens of this deer are 
known to exist. Thus it would seem that the elaphure 
must be considered an extinct species, and as it was the only 
member of the genus, that too is extinct. 


The original habitat of this deer was never known, 
though in Chinese literature it was said to be an inhabitant 
of flat marshy lands, which, judging from the animal’s large, 
splayed hoofs is probably true. Whether it was brought 
from Manchuria by the conquering Manchus, or whether 
it lived on the great plains of Chihli is not certain; but I 
incline to the belief that it inhabited the plains of Chihli, 
before the reedy swamps were brought under control by 
canals and cuttings, and when cultivation had not yet 
destroyed all cover as it has done since. In the course of 
my travels in Mongolia and Manchuria, I have frequently 
been told by natives that the Ssti-pu-hsiang, as the elaphure 
is called by them, could be found in this or that district, but 
further enquiry and investigation have always elicited the 
fact that reindeer and not the elaphure were meant. In 1904 
eleven so-called Ssti-pu-hsiang were secured in Ili for the 
Duke of Bedford’s collection. Ten of these died on the way 
to the coast, and when the surviving one was placed in the 
British Legation quarters in Peking it was found to be a 
reindeer. Members of this Society who do not already know 
it, will be interested to hear that there is a female specimen 
of this rare species in the Society’s Museum. 


The Suide or pig family comes next in our list, and 
here again we have to contend with difficulties in determining 
the number of valid species that occur in China and adjacent 
countries, because of Huupx’s multiplication of names. 
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To the untrained eye the pigs from anywhere in North 
China would appear the same. Nevertheless, there are 
cranial differences that justify a certain amount of splitting 
up into distinct species, though not to anything like the 
extent of which Heupn was guilty. 

Reduced to a reasonable limit the probable number of 
pigs in China is five, namely :-— 


1. The Yang-tzii Pig, Sus paludosus, Heude. The Yang-tzti Valley 
2. The Manchurian Pig, Sus gigas, Heude. Manchuria 
3. The Corean Pig, Sus corcanus, Heude, South Corea 
4, The South China Pig, Sus meles, Heude. Kuangsi, S. China 
5, The Tibetan Pig, Sus moupinensis, M.-Kdw, N. W. Sstich‘uan 


Kansu, Tibet, 5, Shensi 


SwinHok originally gave the name of the Japanese wild 
pig (Sus leucomystaz) to the Yang-tzti form, but a comparison 
of skulls from both districts satisfies me that the Yang-tzii pig 
is very different from the Japanese pig. The same applies 
to the other species, the Manchurian form (Sus gigas) being 
characterized by its enormous size and comparatively long, 
narrow skull, while the South Shensi form has 
a shorter, wider skull, as also has the Corean form 
(Sus coreanus.) To what species the pigs from Shansi 
belong, and whether the Tibetan form Sus moupinensis is 
identical with the South Shensi form, (or vice versa,) have not 
yet been determined, through lack of material in the home 
Museums as well as in the Zikawei Museum. 


Of course Sus meles and Sus paludosus, do not really 
come under our heading, but I had to mention them in order 
to help you to understand the distribution of the Chinese 
wild pigs. 

The last group in the Order Ungulata is that of the 
horse family Equide. I have already stated that there aro, 
or may be, some three species belonging to this family to be 
found on Chinese soil ; but it must be understood at once 
that it is only by the inclusion of the deserts of Chinese 
Turkestan within the limits of the North China faunal area, 
that the following species can be claimed as North China 
mammals. 


The three species are :— | 
1, The Kiang, or Wild Ass, Equus hemionus, Chinese Turkestan 


2. The Tarpan, or Wild Horse, — Aguus caballus. Chinese Turkestan 
8. Przewalski’s Wild Horse, Zquus prjevalskii. Chinese Turkestan 
W. Mongolia 


All three are, properly speaking, inhabitants of the great 
Central Asian steppes. I have been told repeatedly by 
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muleteers and other natives whose occupations have carried 
them into the wilds of the Western portions of the Chinese 
Empire, that wild asses (they usually call them mules) and 
wild horses oceur in Hsinchiang; and from the accounts of 
European travellers, it seems that these reports are based on 
fact. If this is so the wild ass is probably Hquus hemionus 
typicus, rather than the true Kiang (Zquus hemionus kiang) 
of Tibet ; the latter living at an altitude of 15,000 feet. 

As regards the wild horses, it seems likely that even if 
they do not occur in Chinese territory at the present time, 
they did so once. This, however, is another point on which 
more light is wanted. There appears to be some doubt as to 
whether Przgwa.sk’s horse is an indigenous wild horse, or 
whether it is a descendant of domestic horses that have 
escaped ; but I think there is no doubt about the tarpan. 
With its long limbs, short mane and tail, it is quite different 
from any of the domestic races of China aud Mongolia, which 
cannot be said for PrzewaLskr’s horse. 

; This brings us to our last great Order, Rodentia, which 

for the number of species it contains, and their distribution, 
exceeds any of the foregoing. This great Order contains the 
rats, mice, squirrels, marmots, rabbits, hares, and pikas. It 
is represented by no less than ninety-nine species and sub- 
species, more than half of which are recent discoveries. 
Rodents may be considered as one of the most successful races 
of mammals. There seems to be no climate to which they 
cannot adapt themselves; no conditions under which some or 
other of their species do not thrive; and with their great 
fecundity they have spread themselves over all parts of the 
land, bidding fair to oust other and fiercer animals by sheer 
weight of numbers. 

From the following list it will be seen that nearly half 
the species of mammals which occur in North China are 
rodents. There are some twenty-nine genera and sub-genera, 
which come under six families, namely (1) Sciuride, the 
squirrels, chipmunks and marmots, (2) Dipodide, the jumping 
rats and mice (3) Muride, the true rats and mice, voles and 
hamsters, (4) Spalacide, the molerats and bamboo rats, (5) 
Lagomyide, the pikas or tailless hares, and (6) Leporide the 
hares. The species contained in these, arranged in order, are 
as follows :— 


Sciuride.—The Squirrels. 


1. The Red Flying Squirrel, 
Petaurista alborufus, M.-Edw. 8. W. Kansu, 
(N. W. Sstich‘uan 
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27, 


. The great Flying Squirrel, 


Trogopterus xanthipes, M.-Edw. 


; The Manchurian Fur Squirrel,* 


Sciurus vulgaris mantchuricus, Thos. 


. The Saghalien Fur Squirrel,* 


Sciurus vulgaris rupestris, Thos. 


. David's Squirrel, 


Sciurotamius davidianus, M.-Edw. 


. The Kansu Flying Squirrel, 


Sciuropterus beuchneri. 
The Manchurian Flying Squirrel,* 
Sciuropterus russicus, Thos. 


. The Saghalien Flying Squirrel,* 


Sciuropterus russicus athene, Thos. 


. The Corean Flying Squirrel,* 


Sciuropterus aluco, Thos. 


. The Tree Chipmunk,* 7amiops vestitus, Miller. 


The Chihli Chipmunk, 
Eutamias asiaticus senscens, Miller. 


. The Shansi Chipmunk,* 


Eutamias asiaticus intercessor, Thos. 


. The Ordos Chipmunk,” 


Eutamias asiaticus ordinalis, Thos. 


. The Manchurian Chipmunk, 


Eutamias asiaticus orientalis, Bonh. 


. The Asiatic Chipmunk, Lutamias asiatieus, Pall. 
. The Western Suslik, Citellus mongolicus, M.-Edw. 
. The Eastern Suslik,* 


Citellus mongolicus umbratus Thos. 


. The Marmot, Marmota robusta, M.-Edw. 


Dipodide.—Jumping rats and mice. 


. The Mongolian Allactaga, 


Allactaga mongolica, Radde. 


. The Kansu Allactaga,* 


Allactaga mongolica longior, Miller. 

The Ordos Jerboa,* Dipus sowerbyi, Thos. 
The Jumping Mouse,* 

Zapus setchuanus vicinus, Thos, 


. The Long-tailed Mouse, Sicista concolor, Biichn, 
. The Saghalien Long-tailed Mouse,” 


Sicista caudata, Thos. 


8, Shensi, Chihli 
Manchuria 
Saghalien 


Chihli, Shansi, 
{Shensi, Kansu 


Kansu, Shansi 
Manchuria 
Saghalien 


Corea 

Chihli 

Chihli 

Shansi 

Shensi, Ordos 
Manchuria, N. Corea 
Kansu 

Shansi, Shenai, Kansu 
Inner Mongolia, 


({ Chihli 
Kansu., EZ. Mongolia 


Mongolia. N. Shansi, 
[N. Chihli 


Kansu 
Ordos, N. Shensi 


Kansu 
Kansu, Manchuria 


Saghalien 


Muride.—True rats and mice, hamsters and voles. 


. The Mongolian Gerbil, 


Meriones unguiculatus, M.-Edw. 


. The Shansi Gerbil,* Meriones auceps, Thos, 


The Sand Gerbil, 
Meriones psammophilus, M,.-Edw. 


. The Shensi House Rat,* 


Epimys norvegicus sacer, Miller. 


. The Manchurian House Rat, 


Epimys norvegicus caraco, Pall, 


. The Chinese Common Mouse, 


Mus wagneri, Eversm, 
The Mongolian Common Mouse,* 
as : Mus wagneri mongolium, Thos, 


Mongolia, N. Shansi, 
[N. Shensi, Ordos 
Shansi, Shensi 
Shansi, Chihli 
Shensi, Kansu 
Manchuria 


Shensi, Kansu 


Shansi, N. Shensi 
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32, The Manchurian Common Mouse,* 
Mus wagneri manchu, Thos. Manchuria 
33. The Kaneu Mouse, Mus gansuensis, Sat. Kansu 
34, The Sulphur-bellied Rat,* 
Epimys confucianus sacer, Thos. Shantung 
35. The Pale Sulphur-bellied Rat,* 
Epimys confucianus luticolor, Thos. N, Shensi, Shansi 
36. The Kansu Sulphur-bellied Rat,* 
Epimys confucianus canorus, Thos. Kanéu 
87. The Yang-tzii Rat, Epimys ling, Bonh. Kansu 
38. The Wood Mouse,* 
A podemus speciosus peninsula, Thos, Corea to Kansu 
39, The Manchurian Wood Mouse,* 
Apodemus praetor, Miller. Manchuria 
40. The Saghalien Wood Mouse,* 
A podemus speciosus giliacus, Thos. Saghalien 
41, The Field Mouse,* : 
Apodemus agrarius core@, Thos, Corea, Chihli 
42, The Shansi Field Mouse,* 
Apodemus agrarius pallidior, Thos, Shansi, Shensi, Kansu 
43, The Manchurian Field Mouse,* 
Apodemus agrarius mantchuricus, Thos. Manchuria 
44, Fergusson’s Mouse,* Apodemus fergussoni, Thos. Kansu 
45, The Harvest Mouse, Wicramys minutus, M.-Kdw. S. Shensi 
46. The Manchurian Harvest Mouse, 
Micromys minutus ussuricus, B. Ham, Manchuria, Corea 
47, The Manchurian Hamster,* ; 
Cricetulus nestor, Thos. Manchuria, Corea 
48. The Chibli Hamster, Cricetulus triton, de Wint. Chihli, Shansi 
49. The Shansi Hamster,* 
Cricetulus triton incanus, Thos. Shansi, Shensi 
50, Anderson’s Hamster,* ; 
Cricetulus andersoni, Thos. Shansi, Shensi, 
{Kansu 
51. The Striped Hamster, 
Cricetulus griseus, M. Edw, Shantung, Mongolia 
52, The Pale Striped Hamster,* 
Cricetulus griseus ebscurus, Thos. N. Chihli, N. Shansi 
53. The Manchurian Striped Hamster,* y 
’ Cricetulus griseus fumatus, Thos. _ Manchuria 
64. The Sand Hamster,* Phodopus bedfordia, Thos. Ordos, W. Shansi 
55. Campbell’s Hamster, Phodopus campbelli, Thos. Inner Mongolia 
56. The Ked-back Vole,* Craseomys régulus, Thos, Chihli, Corea, — 
[ Manchuria 
67. The Shansi Red-back Vole,* 
‘Craseomys shanseius, Thos. Shansi 
58, The Reed Vole,* 
Microtus calamorum superus, Thos. 8S. Shensi 
59. Anderson’s Vole,* Microtus malcolmi, Thos. Kansu 
60. The Kansu Vole,* Microtus oniscus, Thos. Kansu 
61. The Long-headed Vole,* Microtus angustus, Thos. Mongolia 
62. Warrington’s Vole,* Microtus warringtoni, Miller. Mongolia 
63. The Mandarin Vole, 
Microtus mandarinus, M.-Lidw. Mongolia, Shansi 
64, The Hill Vole,* __ Microtue johannus, Thos. Shansi 
65. The Dark Hill Vole,* Microtus pullus Miller. Shansi 
66, Inez’ Vole,* Microtus (Caryomys) inez, Thos. W. Shansi 
67, The Small Rrown Vole,* r 
- Microtus (Caryomys) nux, Thos. 8. Shensi 
68. Eva's Vole,* Microtus (Caryomys) eva, Thos. Kansu 
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69. Small Kansu Vole,* 


__ Mierotus (Hothenomys) melanogaster, Thos. Kansu 

70. Manchurian Black Vole, Microtus pelliceus, Thos. Manchuria 

71. Buchner’s Vole, Microtus limnophilus, Biichn. Kansu 

72. Radde’s Vole, Microtus raddci, Radde. Mongolia 

73. The Mongolian Vole, Alicrvtus gregalis, Radde, Mongolia 
74, The Greater Mongolia Vole, 

Arvicola mongolica, Radde. Mongolia 

75. The Amur Vole, Arvicola amurensis, Schreuk. Lower Amur 


Manchuria, Saghalien 
76. The Duke of Bedford’s Vole,* 


Proedromys bedfordi, Thos. Kansu 
77. The Duchess of Bedford’s Vole,* 
Craseomys bedfordia, Thos. Saghalien 
Spalacide.—The Molerats. 
78. The Kansu Molerat, Myospalax cansus, Lyon, Kansu 
79, The Shensi Molerat,* 
Myospalax cansus shenseius Thos. N. Shensi. Ordos 
80. The Chihli Molerat, 
Myospalax fontanieri, M.-Wdw. Chihli 
81. The Shansi Molerat,* Myospalax fontanus Thos. Shansi 
82. The Mongolian Molerat, 
Myospalax psilurus, M.-Edw. Inner Mongolia 
83. Smith’s Molerat,* Myospalaxz smithii Thos. S. W. Kansu 
84, Rothschild’s Molerat,* Myospalax roschildi,Thos, S. W. Kansu 
Lagomyide.—The Pikas. 
85. The Mongolian Pika,  Ochotona danurica, Pall. Mongolia 
86. Bedford’s Pika,* Ochotona bedfordi, Thos. Shansi, Shensi 
87, East Kansu Pika,* Ochotona annectens, Miller. Hast Kansu 
88.. Kansu Pika, Ochotona cansa, Lyon. W. Kansu 
89. South Shensi Pika,* Ochotona cansa morosa, Thos. S. Shensi 
90. The Mountain Pika,* Ochotona syrinz, Thos. S. Shensi, S. W. 
[ Kansa 
91. The Wood Pika,* Ochotona sorella, Thos. Shansi 
_ Leporide.—The Hares. 
92. Swinhoe’s Hare, Lepus swinhoei, Thos, Shantung, Chihli 
93. The Ordos Hare,* Lepus swinhoei subluteus, Thos, Shensi Ordos 
94, Sowerby’s Hare,* Lepus swinhoet sowerby@, Holl. N. Shansi 
95. The Mongolian Hare, Lepus tolai, Pall. Mongolia 
96. The Manchurian Hare, 
Lepus mandshuricus, Radde. Manchuria 
97. The Saghalien Hare, Lepus tiuwidus subsp. Saghalien 
98. The Sstich‘uan Hare, Lepus sechuenensis, de Wint. S. W. Kansu 
99. The Corean Hare,* Lepus coreanus, Thos. Corea 


It would take too long to go over this formidable list 
in detail, but we cannot dismiss the subject without a few 
remarks. I should like to point out, that out of the ninety- 
nine species, no less than fifty-eight have been described as 
new to science within the last few years, and as a direct 
result of the field work done by AxpDserRson, SmirH, WarD 
and myself. Not only were these new discoveries made in 
the North China faunal area, but many new species were 
also found in Sstich‘uan. The majority of the new species 
haye been secured by ANDERSON and those who worked with 
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him from time to time. In accordance with their policy 
they and Mr. Taomas of the British Museum, have devoted 
their whole time to securing and naming as many new 
species as possible in new and untouched territory, with 
splendid and startling results.) My own work, since I 
severed connection with ANDERSON has lain more in districts 
already gone over several times, my chief object being the 
confirmation and completion of work done or commenced by 
others in order to obtain a thorough knowledge of Chinese 
mammalogy. The comparatively few new discoveries made 
by me since I joined the CiarK Expedition, totalling not 
more than twelve, of which eight were rodents, nevertheless 
justify the time spent, plodding over already traversed 
country ; while the known ranges of many species have been 
greatly extended as a result of my work. 

One of my most important discoveries was the occurrence 
of a new species of tree chipmunk Yaméops vestitus in the 
Imperial Hunting Grounds of Chihli. This extends the 
known range of the genus enormously, Fukien and South 
Sstich‘uan being previously the most northerly limits. 

I should like to draw attention to the great number of 
new species discovered amongst the voles. This group of 
mice has yielded splendid results, no less than fifteen new 
species having been described. Again, the peculiar molerats 
have been well worth studying. Previous to ANDERSON’s 
and my trip into Shensi, very little was known of these 
animals, while specimens were of the greatest rarity in 
Museums. Today the whole genus is thoroughly understood, 
representatives having been obtained in every province from 
Chihli to Kansu, and four new species having been described. 

Amongst the hares good work has been done, one of 
the most important things being the rediscovery of Rappg’s 
long lost Lepus mandshuricus. This species had been lost 
track of for many years, till I secured two specimens from 
the Kirin forest. Strangely enough one of these was of a 
pure black colour, the other being a very dark buff. 

In the family Zagomyide, of the seven species now 
known to occur in North China, no less than five have been 
newly described in the last eight years, all of which goes to 
show what great strides have been made in the knowledge of 
the mammalogy of North China, and it is to be hoped that 
there will not be wanting workers who will do in the future 
for Central and Southern China, what has been done for the 
North in the past. 
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APPENDIX 


LIST OF MAMMALS OF NORTH CHINA AS DISCUSSED 


IN THE PRECEDING PAPER BY MR. SOWERBY 


Recently described species are marked with an asterisk. 


PRIMATES. 
1. Macacus tibetanus, M.-Edw. 
2. Macacus tschiliensis, M.-Edw. 
8. Rhinopithecus rowellane. 
CHEIROPTERA. 
1. Rhinolophus ferrum-equinum nippon, Temm. 
2, Rhinolophus ferrum-equinum, Schreb. 
* 3. Myotis (Leucone) pequinius, Thos. 
4. Myotis moupinensis, M.-Edw. 
5. Myotis mystacinus, Leisl. 
6. Myotis ikonnikovi, Ogenev. 
* 7, Myotis myosotis ancilla, Thos. 
8. Vespertilio murinus, L. 


* 9, Vespertilio superans, Thos. 
10, Miniopterus schreibersi chinensis, Thos. 
11. Pipistrellus abramus, Temm, 
12. Murina huttoni subsp. 
*13, Plecotus ariel, Thos. 
14, Eptesicus serotinus, L. 
*15. Eptesicus serotinus pallens, Mill. 


INSECTIVORA. 
Hedgehogs. 


Erinaceus ewropeus amurensis, Schrenk, 
Erinaceus dealbatus, Swin. 

Erinaceus miodon, Thos. 

Erinaceus hughi, Thos. 


* 
ase poe 


Shrews. 


Blarinella griselda, Thos. 
Chodsigoa hypsibia, de Winton. 
Chodsigoa lamula, Thos, 
Crocidura corew, Thos. 
Crocidura attenuata, M-Edw. 
Crocidura lasiura, Dobs. 
Sorex annexus, Thos. 

Sorex sinalis, Thos. 
Sorex cansulus, Thos. 

*10. Sorex wardi, Thos. 
*11,. Sorea wnguiculatus, Dobs. 

12. Sorea daphanodon, Thos, 


Rel SSS Cree cia 


Tibet, S. W. Kansu 
Chihli 
S, W. Kansu 


Chihli 

S. E. Shensi 
Chihli 
Sstich‘uan 
Saghalien 
Amur 

8. E. Shensi 
Manchuria 
Chihli 
Chihli 
Chihli 
Manchuria 
Shansi 
Coastal regions 
Kansu 


Manchuria 

Chihli, Shantung 

Ordos Desert, N. Shensi 
S. Shensi 


S. W. Kansu 
Chihli 

S. W. Kansu 
Corea, Chihli, Shansi 
Ss. W. Kansu 
Corea, Manchuria 
Corea, Manchuria 
S, Shensi 

Ss. W. Kansu 

8. W. Kansu 
Saghalien 
Saghalien 


*13. Sorex shinto sevus, Thos. Saghalien 
*14. Sorex minutus gracillimus, Thos. Saghalien 
Moles. 
1. Afogera robusta, Nehring. Manchuria 
* 2. Mogera wogura coreana, Thos. Corea 
* 3. Scapanulus owen, Thos. 8S. W. Kansu 
4. Scaptochirus lepturus, M,.-Edw. Chihli 
5. Seaptochirus moschatus, M.-Hdw. Inner Mongolia 
* 6. Scaptochirus gilliesi, Thos. Shansi, Ordos 
CARNIVORA. 
Felide. 
1. Felis tigris longipilis, Fitz. Manchuria, Corea, Chihli, Shansi 
2. Felis pardus villosa. Chihli, Shansi, N. Shensi, Kansu 
3. Felis fontanieri, M.-Edw. 8. Shensi 
4. Felis catus, L. Chihli, Shansi 
5. Felis manul. N. Chihli, Mongolia 
6. Felis euptilura, Elliot. Chihli 
7, Felis chinensis subsp. Shansi, Shensi 
8. Felis microtis, M.-Edw. 8. Shensi 
9, Felis isabellina, * Tibet, Kansu, Manchuria 
Canide. 
1. Canis lupus tschiliensis, Matsch. Chihli 
2. Vulpes tschiliensis, Matsch, Shansi,Shensi,Kansu, Mongolia,Manchuria 
3. Canis alpinus. Manchuria, Kansu 
4. Nyctereutes procyonides, Gray. Manchuria, Corea 
5. Canis corsac. Inner Mongolia 
Urside. 
1. Ursus thibetanus, Cuv. S. W. Kansu, N, W. Sstich‘uan, E. Tibet 
2. Ursus ussuricus, Heude. Manchuria, N. Corea 
8. Ursus (Selenarctos) leuconyx, Heude. S. W. Shensi 
4. Ursus (Melanarctos) cavifrons, Heude. Manchuria, N. Corea 
5. Aeluropus melanoleucus, M.-Edw. S. W. Kansu, Kast Tibet, 
[N. W. Sstich‘uan 
Mustelide. 
1. Mustela nivalis sp. Manchuria 
2. Mustela kathiah. Shansi, Chihli 
* 3. Mustela tiarata, Holl, Kansu 
4, Mustela larvata. N. Shansi 
5, Mustela davidiana, M.-Hdw. Chihli, Manchuria 
6. Mustela sibirica, Pall. Shansi, Shensi 
7, Mustela astuta, M.-Hdw. Shansi, Kansu 
8. Mustela erminea, L. Kansu, Tibetan Border 
9. Martes zibellina. Manchuria 
10. Martes martes. SW. Kansu, N. W. Sstich‘uan 
ll. Martes foina. N. Shansi 
12, Martes flavigula borealis, Radde. Manchuria, Chihli, Shansi, Shensi, 
J Kansu — 
*18. Vormela negans, Mill. Ordos, wn shonel 
14, Gulo luscus. Manchuria 
15. WMeles leptorhynchus. Chihli, Shangi, Shensi 
16. Meles hanensis, Matsch. §. Shensi 
17, Meles siningensis, Matsch, Kansu 
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Mustelide.—Continued. 


18. Arctonyx leucolemus. Chihli | 
*19. Arctonyx leucolemus orestes Thos. 8. Shensi 
20. Lutra vulgaris, Manchuria, Shensi, Kansu 
UNGULATA. 
Bovide. 
1. Bos grunniens Kansu, Sstich‘uan (Tibetan borders) 
2. Ovis jubata N. Shansi 
3. Ovis nahura 8. W. Kansu 
4, Budorecas bedfordi S. W. Shensi 
Gorals. (Uvrotragus). 
1. Urotragus cinereus, M.-Edw. N. W. Sstich‘uan 
2. Urotragus griseus, M.-Edw. . N. W. and W. Sstich‘uan 
3. Urotragus niger, Heude. N. KE. Sstich‘uan, N. W. Hupei 
4. Urotragus aldrigeanus, Heude. I-chang, Central Hupei 
5. Urotragus arnouxianus, Heude. Chekiang 
6. Urotragus caudatus, M.-Kdw. N. Shansi, Chihli 
7. Urotragus raddeanus, Heude. Manchuria 
Serows (Nemorhedus). . 
1. Nemorhedus argyrochetes, Heude. Chekiang 
2. Nemorhedus vidianus, Heude. N. W. Ssiich‘uan, 5. Shensi 
3. Nemorhedus milne-edwardsi, David. W. Sstich‘uan, 8. W. Kansu 
4, Nemorhedus collasinus, Heude, Kuangtung 
5. Nemorhaedus rocherianus, Heude. Tonkin 
Antelopes (Gazelli). 
1. Gazella subgutturosa. N. and EH. Mongolia 
2. Gatella gutturosa, Inner Mongolia 
3. Gazella przewalskii. Ordos, Hsinchiang 
4. Gazella picticaudata. S. W. Kansu, Tibet, Hsinchiang 
Cervide. 
1. Cervus xanthopygus. Manchuria, Chihli, Shansi 
* 2. Cervus kansuensis, Pocock. Kansu, Hsinchiang 
3. Cervus mantchuricus, Swin. Manchuria 
4, Cervus dybowskii, Tacz. Eastern Manchuria 
5. Cervus mandarinus, M.-Edw. Chihli, W. Shansi 
6. Caprevlus pygargus. Manchuria 
* 7. Capreolus bedfordi, Thos. | Chihli, Shansi, Shensi 
* 8. Capreolus melanotis, Mill. Kansu 
9. Moschus sibiricus. Manchuria, Chihli, Shansi 
10. Moschus sifanicus. Kansu, Sstich‘uan, Tibetan Border 
ll. Zlaphurus davidianus M.-Kidw. Chibli 
Suide. : 
1, Sus paludosus, Heude. The Yang-tzti Valley 
2. Sus gigas, Heude. Manchuria 
3. Sus coreanus, Heude. South Corea 
4, Sus meles, Heude. Kuangsi, 8. China 
5. Sus moupinensis, M.-dw, N. W. Sstich‘uan, Kansu, Tibet, 8, Shensi 
Equide. 
1. Lquus hemionus, Chinese Turkestan 
2. Equus caballus. Chinese Turkestan 
3. Equus prjevalskit. Chinese Turkestan, W. Mongolia 


RODENTIA. 
Sciuride. 

1. Petaurista alborufus, M.-Hdaw. 

2. Lrogopterus xanthipes, M.-Edw. 
* 3. Sciurus vulgaris mantchuricus, Thos. 
* 4, Sciurus vulgaris rupestris, Thos. 

5. Sciurotamius davidianus, M.-Edw. 

6. Sciuropterus beuchneri. 
* 7, Sciuropterus russicus, Thos. 
* 8. Sciuropterus russicus athene, Thos. , 
* 9, Sciuropterus aluco, Thos. 
*10. Vamiops vestitus, Miller. 

Jl. EHutamias asiaticus senscens, Miller. 
*12. Hutamias asiaticus intercessor, Thos. 
*13. Hutamias asiaticus ordinalis, Thos. 

14. Hutamias asiaticus orientalis, Bonh. 

15. Hutamias asinticeus, Pall. 

16. Citellus mongolicus, M.-Edw. 

*17.  Citellus mongolicus umbratus, Thos. 

18. Marmota robusta, M.-Edw. 

Dipodide. 

19. Allactaga mongolica, Radde. 

*20. Alluctaga mongolica longior, Miller. 
*21. Dipus sowerbyi, Thos. 

*22, Zapus setchuanus vicinus, Thos. 

23. Sicista concolor, Biichn. 

*24, Sicista caudata, Thos. 

Muride. 

25. 

*26. Meriones auceps, Thos. 

27, Meriones psammophilus, M.-Kdw. 
*28. Hpimys norvegicus sacer, Miller. 

29. Hpimys norvegicus caraco, Pall, 

30. Mus wagneri, Eversm. 

*31. Mus wagneri mongelium, Thos. 
*32. Mus wagneri manchu, Thos. 

33. M/us gansuensis, Sat. 

*34. Hpimys confucianus sacer, Thos. 
*35. Epimys confucianus luticolor, Thos. 
*36. LHpimys confucianus canorus, Thos. 

37, Epimys ling, Bonh. 

*38. Apodemus speciosus peninsula, Thos, 
*39. Apodemus praetor, Miller. 

*40. Apodemus speciosus giliacus, Thos. 

*41. Apodemus agrarius coree, Thos. 

*42. Apodemus agrarius pallidior, Thos. 
*43. Apodemus agrarius mantchuricus, Thos. 
*44, Anodemus fergussoni, Thos, 

45, Micromys minutus, M.-Kidw. 

46. Micromys minutus ussuricus, B. Ham. 
*47, Cricctulus nestor, Thos. 

48. Cricetulus triton, de Wint. 

*49, Cricetulus triton incanus, Yhos. 
*50. Cricetulus andersoni, Thos. 

51. Cricetulus griseus, M.-Edw. 

*52. Oricetulus griseus obscuwrus, Thos, 
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8. W. Kansu, N. W. Sstich‘uan 


8. Shensi, Chihli 
Manchuria 
Saghalien 


Chihli, Shansi, Shensi, Kansu 


Kansu, Shansi 
Manchuria 

Saghalien 

Corea 

Chihli 

Chihli 

Shansi 

Shensi, Ordos 
Manchuria, N. Corea 
Kansu 

Shansi, Shensi, Kansu 
Inner Mongolia, Chihli 
Kansu, i. Monyolia 


Mongolia, N. Shansi, N. Chibli 


Kansu 

Ordos, N. Shensi 
Kansu 

Kansu, Manchuria 
Saghalien 


Meriones unguiculatus, M.-Edw. Mongolia, N. Shansi, N. Shensi, Ordos 


Shansi, Shensi 
Shansi, Chihli 
Shensi, Kansu 
Manchuria 

Shensi, Kansu 
Shansi, N. Shensi 
Manchuria 

Kansu 

Shantung 

N. Shensi, Shansi 
Kansu 

Kansu 

Corea to Kansu 
Manchuria 
Saghalien 

Corea, Chihli 
Shansi, Shensi, Kansu 
Manchuria 

Kansu 

8. Shensi 
Manchuria, Corea 
Manchuria, Corea 
Chihli, Shansi 
Shansi, Shensi 
Shansi, Shensi, Kansu 
Shantung, Mongolia 
N. Chihli, N. Shansi 
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Muride.—Continued. 


*53. Cricetulus griseus fumatus, Thos. Manchuria. 
*54. Phodopus bedfordia, Thos. Ordos, W. Shansi 
55. Phodopus campbelli, Thos. Inner Mongolia 
*56. Craseomys regulus, Thos. Chihli, Corea, Manchuria 
*57. Craseomys shanseius, Thos. Shansi 
*58. Microtus calamorum superus, Thos. 8. Shensi 
*59. Microtus malcolmi, Thos. -  Kansu 
*60. Microtus oniscus, Thos. Kansu 
*61. Microtus angustus, Thos. Mongolia 
*62. Microtus warringtoni, Miller, Mongolia 
63. Microtus mandarinus, M.-lidw. Mongolia, Shansi 
*64. Microtus johannus, Thos. Shansi 
*65. Microtus pullus Miller. ‘ Shansi 
*66. Microtus (Caryomys) inez, Thos. W. Shansi 
*67. Microtus (Caryomys) nux, Thos. 8. Shensi 
*68. Microtus (Caryomys) eva, Thos. a Kansu 
*69. Microtus (Hothenomys) melanogaster, Thos, ~ Kansu 
70. Microtus pelliceus, Vhos. Manchuria 
71. Microtus limnophilus, Biichn. Kansu 
72, Microtus raddei, Radde. Mongolia 
73. Microtus gregalis, Radde, Mongolia 
74. Arvicola mongolica, Radde. Mongolia 
75. Arvicola amurensis, Schrenk. Lower Amur, Manchuria, Saghalien 
*76. Proedromys bedfordi, Thos. Kansu 
*77, Craseomys bedfordie, Thos. Saghalien 
Spalacide. 

78. Myospalax cansus, Lyon. Kansu 
*79. Myospalax cansus shenseius, Thos. N. Shensi, Ordos 

80. Myospalax fontanieri, M.-lidw. Chihli 
*81. Myospalax fontanus, Thos. Shansi 

82. Myospalax psilurus, M.-Kdw. Inner Mongolia 
*83. Myospalax smithii, Thos. S. W. Kansu 
*84. Myospalax roschildi, Thos. S. W, Kansu 

Lagomyide. 

85. Ochotona danurica, Pall. Mongolia 
*86. Ochotona bedfordi, Thos. Shansi, Shensi 
*87, Ochotona annectens, Miller. E. Kansu 

88. Ochotona cansa, Lyon. W. Kansu 
*89. Ochotona cansa morosa, Thos. S, Shensi 
*90. Ochotona syrinx, Thos. 8. Shensi, 8. W, Kansu 
*91. Ochotona sorella, Thos. Shansi 

Leporide. 

92. Lepus swinhoei, Thos, Shantung, Chihli 
*93, Lepus swinhoei subluteus, Thos. Shensi, Ordos 
*94, Lepus sninhoet sowerbya, Holl, N. Shansi 

95. Lepus tolai, Pall. Mongolia 

96. Lepus mandshuricus, Radde. Manchuria 

97. Lepus timidus subsp. Saghalien 

98. Lepus sechuenensis, de Wint. S. W. Kansu 


*99, Lepus coreanus, Thos, Corea 
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TWO NEW SPECIES OF CHINESE 
SNAKES 


BY ARTHUR STANLEY 
Curator of the Shanghai Museum. 


Specimens of the reptiles referred to in the following 
descriptions have been submitted to Mr. G. A. Boulenger, 
F.R.S., of the British Museum, who states as regards the 
Amblycephalus that it may be described as a new species, 
and as regards the Coronella that it is apparently a new 
species. I wish to acknowledge Mr. Boulenger’s kindly 
direction. 

Both species were collected among the Kuatun hills in 
north-west Fokien near the borders of Kiangsi Province, a 
collecting ground which has become of almost classical 
interest through the labours of many naturalists. 

The type specimens are preserved in the Shanghai 
Museum. 


AMBLYCEPHALUS SINENSIS SP. NOV. 


Maxillary teeth 6, small, without grooved fangs; 
mandibular teeth 17 and 18 increasing progressively in size 
towards the anterior.. Pterygoid not reaching quadrate or 
mandible. Head distinct from neck with short broad snout; 
eye moderate with vertically elliptic pupils. Body slender, 
compressed; tail moderate, prehensile. 

Head shields large. Rostral as broad as deep ; internasals 
not quite half as long as the prefrontals, which enter the eye; 
frontal a little longer than broad and shorter than the 
parietals; loreal entering the eye; a small preocular below 
the loreal; two postoculars; temporals 2 and 3; upper labials 
7, the fourth barely entering the eye; 7 lower labials, the 
first three in contact with anterior chin shield ; three pairs of 
large unsymmetrical chin shields. No median (mental) groove 
between the chin shields. Scales in 15 rows, without pits, 
those near the median dorsal line feebly keeled and with a 
dark line. Ventrals, rounded, 155-160, anal entire; sub- 
caudals 53-55 in two rows. 

Greyish-brown above, with black speckled transverse 
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oblique markings to end of tail. Below, yellowish-white with 
irregular black speckles. Head black above, dividing on the 
nape into two black lines which soon become lost in the 
transverse markings. A black line from behind the eye 
inclined slightly downwards then rising and joining the thicker 
black line on the nape of the neck. 

Length 50-56 cm.; tail 9-11 cm. Seven specimens 
collected. 


CoRONELLA BELLA, 8P. NOV. 


Maxillary teeth 9, approximately equal ; mandibular teeth 
11, very small and approximately equal. Head short, scarcely 
distinct from neck; snout rounded; eye rather small, with 
round pupil. Body cylindrical ; tail moderate. 

Rostral broader than deep, visible from above; suture 
between internasals shorter than that between the prefrontals ; 
frontal as long as its distance from the end of snout, a little 
shorter than the parietals. Small almost square loreal on 
right side only. One preocular, two postoculars. Temporals 
1 and 2. Seven upper labials, third and fourth entering eye. 
Nine lower labials, the first five in contact with chin shields. 
Anterior chin shield half as long again as posterior. Scales 
in 19 almost parallel rows, smooth, no apical pits. Ventrals 
229, anal divided; sub-caudals 51 in two rows. 

Colour, above, clear light gray ; yellowish white below, 
with indistinct speckled gray bloteh round centre of each 
ventral with black rectangular marking at outer edges 
occurring at intervals of 2 or 3 scales and not symmetrically 
placed on either side; tail free from markings. The dorsal 
surface has 52 crossbars consisting of a clear gray space with 
an irregular black margin about a scale in width, being lost 
on the flanks where it becomes replaced by irregular spots 
which towards the neck and tail become arranged in cireular 
patterns. The space between the bars is gridironed by about 
10 irregular black lines at the edge of the parallel scales. 
On the head the bar becomes Y-shaped with the two arms 
ending above the eye, the gridiron arrangement becoming a 
figure resembling a candlestick with base resting on the apex 
of the rostral. 

Length 95cm.; tail 12.5 cm. 

One specimen only collected. Many attempts have been 
made to collect further specimens without success. 
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“SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORY 
AND FOLK LORE OF 


OLD SHANGHAI’ 
Tole \ are ) 
[ The facts contained in this paper are taken from the History 


or Topography of Shanghai, | Yt BR 5B.) 


It is characteristic of the histories, or topographies as 
they should perhaps more properly be called, of Chinese 
cities that they give in much detail an account of the origin, 
location, name, size, uses, etc., of the principal objects in 
a city, such as the canals, bridges, temples, official residences, 
etc., as well as short biographies of the principal men who 
have figured in its history in past years. There are probably 
not many of the hundreds of Aséen and fw cities throughout 
the whole of China that have not a voluminous history or 
topography. Sometimes these works are very extensive. 
The history or topography of Soochow, for instance, consists 
of 150 volumes. The topography of Shanghai, however, is not 
so large as that of Soochow, being only some 40 volumes. 

I have been looking through it and I find a good many 
things in it of interest to myself, and I have culled out some 
of them that I hope may interest others among us who are 
residents in this “City by the Sea.” I shall take them 
somewhat at random, following the method of the book 
itself, which is, perhaps, as good a plan as any. 

__ As a hsien city, Shanghai is the capital, or as we say 
in the United States, the county seat, of Shanghai county. 
The History, while concerned chiefly with the city, also 
contains much in regard to the county as a whole. So in 
the very first page of the book it is stated that Shanghai is a 
hsien or county belonging to the Sungkiang prefecture. 
According to tradition the region embraced in the Shanghai 
district was in the time of YU the Great, B.o. 2205, included 
in the country governed from Yangchow. In the time of the 
Spring and Autumn Annals, say B.c. 500, it belonged to the 
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Kingdom of Wu. In the time of the Warring States, say 
B.c. 250, it belonged to the Kingdom of Tsu, and was. 
bestowed by a sovereign of the Chou dynasty upon CH‘un- 
SHGN as a fief. Tsin Shih Huang-ti, B.c. 221, established it 
as a hsien city under the name of Lu ©@ and it was under 
the provincial government of Hangchow. Many changes 
have taken place in the government of Shanghai, and its 
political affiliations have, during the 4,000 years for which 
we have more or less authentic history, gone through many 
vicissitudes. It was not until the Yiian Dynasty, say about. 
A.D. 1280, that the name Shanghai was first given to the 
place. There is a statement somewhere in Chinese history 
that in the wars that were carried on at the time of the Three 
Kingdoms, a famous period in Chinese history, a camp of 
soldiers was established on the spot now occupied by 
Shanghai and this was the beginning of the village or 
town there. 

Cu‘un SHEN is one of the widely known characters of 
Chinese history. He is also known.as Huana MHstun. 
Shanghai was originally an unwalled town, a chén, iff and 
located at the junction of the Whangpoo and Woosung rivers. 
We are all aware, no doubt, of the fact that the name of 
the river that flows past the city is Huangpoo, down to 
where the Soochow creek empties into it, and that from there 
to its mouth, where it flows into the Yangtziti river, it is 
known as the Woosung river. The name Huangpoo comes. 
from Cx‘un SHiN, or Huana HsiewH, who is said to have 
first opened its channel, 

Shanghai had commercial relations with Fukien and 
Kuangtung on the south and with Liaotung on the north. 
From ancient days it has been an important trade centre, an 
emporium for all kinds of goods (fy $~) and many rich 
merchants were engaged in its commerce. The Topography 
further states that Shanghai county is bounded on the north- 
west by Kiang Wai, and there are no high mountains or 
dense forests in the country to interfere with travel and 
commerce. It was in ancient days, and still more in modern 
times, a most important sea-port. In the time of the T‘ang 
and Sung dynasties, say from the 9th to the 13th centuries. 
A.D., the region embraced in Shanghai county belonged 
to Hua Ting hsien, and it was in the 29th year of Car YUAN 
of the Yiian dynasty, 1260-1341, that it was set up as a 
separate /sien. Shanghai county originally embraced the 
region that was afterwards in the 21st year of the reign of 
Cuis-Cuine of the Ming dynasty, a.p. 1544, set off as 
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Tsingpu county. There were originally five sub-districts, 
named respectively Ch‘angjén § JA, (Long man), Kao- 
ch‘ang & & (Highly flourishing)—the name of the temple 
near which the Kiangnan Arsenal is located,—Hsinkiang 
3 I (New river), Peit‘ing 4G § (North pavilion), and 
Haineu yg f3§ (sea corner), In the second year of Yuna 
Cufin of the Manchu dynasty, the sub-district Chang-jén 
was set off as a separate county, and was named Nanwei. 
In the 10th year of Crta Ca‘ine that part of Kaochang 
bordering on the sea was set off as a separate department 
named Chuan Sha-ting. 

The distances of Shanghai from other points is given in 
the history and we note the following statements, among others. 

Hast to Chuansha boundary, 39 l; west to Tsingpu 
boundary, 36 lz, south to Nanwei boundary, 72 I, north to 
Paoshan boundary, 12 2. The distance to Sungkiang is given 
as 90 li; to Soochow, 244 l; to Nanking, 880 lz; to Peking 
2899 lz. One wonders, in reading these figures that are given 
with such apparent detail, whether the distance to Peking for 
instance, was ever actually measured, or was merely guess 
work. 

As to the origin of the name Shanghai and its meaning, 
the history does not give us much satisfaction. According to 
an old book called Kiadah Water Ways, in the region south 
of Sungkiang there were eighteen rivers (p‘u) one of which 
was called the Shanghai P‘u, that is the present Huangp‘u, 
and the city got its name from that river, Another tradition 
has it that in the beginning of the Sung dynasty, foreign 
boats #§ ff strayed up the Ch‘inglung (Azure Dragon) River. 
But later on, this river gradually silted up and the foreign 
boats had to land at the place where the city is now located, 
and the name was given to the landing place, meaning the 
place where people went.to embark upon the sea. Shang 
means “to go upon’ as well as “up” or ‘‘upper’’; or, as one 
explanation gives it, the sea meets the flood in the bay and 
hence the name was given to the place, meaning the point at 
which the river meets the sea. This is further supported by 
the fact that the place was at one time called Haikiang, Sea 
River and afterwards was changed to Shanghai; but these 
explanations are somewhat discounted by the fact that there 
is another place some distance below the present city of 
Shanghai called Hsia Hai F # (Lower Sea) as retained in 
the name of a temple PF fg #3 and if the two names are 
taken in their literal meaning, the one would be “upper sea” 
and the other would be “lower sea.’ 
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In this view of the case we are no nearer the real mean- 
ing of the name Shanghai nor the original reason for its 
having been given. The fact of the existence of a counter- 
part name Hsia Hai, Lower Sea, seems to indicate that there 
may have been two arms of the sea extending inland, a kind 
of bay in each case, and the one was called the Lower Sea, 
and the other Upper Sea, and it was on the shore of the 
upper sea or bay that the town of Shanghai was built. 
Shanghai has two other names that are still frequently used 
in designating the place, namely Shénkiang and Hu-tu. 
The first of these comes from the name of Cu‘un Safn Chiin 
Hi ZF (also named Hvuane Hsien FF AK), upon whom, as 
already intimated, the region was bestowed by a sovereign 
of the Chou dynasty. 

According to tradition HuaNe@ made a channel to the sea 
for Pine River (Sungkiang), and the lower end of the stream 
was named for him Shén Kiang or Huang P‘u. As the town 
was built on the banks of the river that he had regulated it 
was called by his name in later years. 

The name Hu-tu means a stream for fishing in, and it 
may be that the town was named from this circumstance. 
JZ Hu means stakes, 7H tu means a stream entering the sea, 
so Hu tu means the Stake Stream or Stake River, referring 
to the fact that the fishermen drove stakes in the bed of the 
river, to which they tied their fishing nets. 

Many will no doubt be surprised, as was the writer, to 
learn that Shanghai was originally an unwalled town, and 
that the wall was not built until late in the Ming dynasty, 
ahout 1554. According to the record, the town, when it 
first appears in history, was the feof of Duke Cuu, ze., 
Cu‘un Suftn. Later on, when the local government was 
organized in the Yiian dynasty, the region was a part of the 
Hua Ting hsien. From the time it was set up as a separate 
hsien under the name Shanghai in the reign of Camm YUAN, 
A.D. 1264, for a period of more than 260 years it continued 
as an unwalled town. But in the 32nd year of Cata CHING 
of the Ming dynasty, A.D. 1554, a native of Shanghai, 
Ku Tsune-t1, memorialized the Government urging that a 
wall be built around the town. This petition was granted 
and the then prefect, Fane Lien, had the wall built. 

The memorial of Ku Tsune-.i in giving the reasons for 
having the wall built, says: ‘In past years the inhabitants 
of Shanghai have been mostly seafaring men, and, being brave 
and hardy men, were able to protect themselves and their 
families against the attacks of robbers. Moreover the place 
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itself was not of much importance, and the amount of Govern- 
ment funds, received for taxes, etc., was never very large 
at any one time ; but in recent years the trade of the place 
has largely increased, the population has grown, funds have 
- accumulated, and worst of all, the raids of pirates from the 
sea have been very bad. In the past year or two,” he says, 
“more than one hundred families have been robbed, their 
houses burned and many people killed by these depredators.” 
He therefore begs the Emperor ‘“‘to issue an order for the 
immediate building of a wall around the town, so that people 
can protect themselves from the inroads of the sea pirates.” 
The wall as originally built was 9 dc (about three miles) in 
circumference, and 24 feet in height. The moat round the 
outside was said to be about 15,000 feet in length, and 30 
feet wide. This moat has been for many recent years nothing 
more than a filthy ditch, until since the revolution in 1911, 
the old city wall has been torn down, the ditch filled up, 
and a fine boulevard has been made on which now run 
the electric trams. It is a thoroughfare for carriages, 
ricshaws, wheel-barrows and foot passengers... The wall had 
thirty “bow and arrow” towers, and thirty-six hundred 
parapets. 

The location and time of building, etc., of the various 
yamens are given in the history. The Arsenal now known 
as the Kiangnan Arsenal was originally built on the north 
bank of the Whangpoo in the region of Hongkew by Lr 
Hune-cuane, but by the request of Tine Jim-cHang in the 
5th year of T‘une Cun, 1868, it was removed to its present 
site on the bank of the Whangpoo south of the city. 

Foreiyn Relations.—The history says that in the Sung 
dynasty, say in the early part of the 13th century, foreign 
boats 2§ fff came to Shanghai from the sea and carried on 
trade with the inhabitants. In some cases these foreign 
boats proved to be pirates rather than merchants, and the 
people suffered very much from their lawless depredations. 
In the 23rd year of Tao Kuana, 1843, when, as the result 
of the so-called Opium war, five treaty ports were opened to 
foreign trade, Shanghai, being one of the five places named 
in the treaty with the foreign powers, became a rendezvous 
for foreign merchants, and subsequently grew to be a great 
commercial centre as we see it at the present time. 

In the section on the Manners and Customs of Shanghai, 
when telling of the transport of the tribute rice, the history 
states that Chinese junks plying from Shanghai found this a 
very profitable business and that the junks from the neigh- 
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bouring province of Chekiang also made much money out of 
the business. But with the advent of foreigners, all this was 
changed. After they came the tribute rice was carried in 
foreign sailing ships and later in steamers, and the profits 
of the junks were divided with the foreign ships, and this 
brought about a great depression in their trade. Trade being 
depressed the merchants met with losses, and thus all who 
had been trading in real estate or in grain, together with 
money lenders, suffered very much as the result of the com- 
ing of these foreign boats. 

From the year Jin Yin to Sin Yin, a period of 20 years, 
the city was three times visited by war and the people were 
scattered, so that at the last out of every ten houses nine 
were empty. This condition of things was, in the reign of 
Chia Ching, even worse. From the time that the place was 
opened to foreign trade, strange seamen, (literally, ‘‘mer- 
men” f%¥ J, appeared inthe city. Great and many-storied 
buildings were erected and were filled with all sorts of 
strange, unheard of goods. Strange, bizarre kinds of ma- 
chines were brought and set up for doing all kinds of curious 
things. These caused great wonder and astonishment among 
the people. But they brought little benefit to the native 
inhabitants, as the great bulk of the trade with the strange 
men from beyond the sea was carried on by Cantonese and 
Ningpo men, ‘‘So no further record,” says the history, ‘need 
be made of it.” From this we get some idea as to how the 
pioneers who opened Shanghai to foreign trade, the strange 
“‘mermen from the sea,” with their bizarre goods and their 
towering houses, were regarded by the natives of Shanghai 
sixty or seventy years ago. Fortunately, things are better 
now, and the Chinese themselves are putting up not a few of 
these many-storied houses that were so strange to the people 
in the early days, and are getting rich from the trade in 
those bizarre articles of commerce that the men from beyond 
the sea have been bringing to their markets. 

The section on Manners and Customs says that from 
ancient times Shanghai has been a place for extensive trade, 
from both land and sea. It was not only an important 
commercial centre, but was also noted as a region where 
scholarship and learning were cherished by the people. As 
the record says, “at the time when the town was raised to 
the rank of a district magistracy, the people knew the advan- 
tage of study and the instruction of their sons.” The people 
along the rivers and sea shores and the lake regions depended 
upon fishing for a living. The labourers did not go away 
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from home to find work and the merchants traded only with 
the neighbouring countries of Yen, Tsi, King and Tsu. The 
men tilled the fields and the women made cloth. The farmer 
women also often did a good deal of the work in the fields, 
while some of the men also knew how to do embroidery, 
though this was generally done by the women. In marriages 
and funerals they followed the traditional customs handed 
down from ancient times. In cases of sickness they called 
in both doctors and witches. The tithe system of registration 
of the people was followed. Originally a remote corner of 
the country where the people were only partially educated, 
and the manners were simple and unostentatious, it became 
in later years a place where learning was highly valued, both 
by the higher classes and the common people, and from which 
came scholars of national fame. It was in short a most noted 
place in the south-east part of the empire. But in the reign 
of CHia CHING, A.D. 1550, it was invaded by island barbarians 
#3 BB (could these have been Japanese?) and the whole 
condition of the country was changed. Loafers and rowdies 
became numerous; murders became frequent ; the officials 
were either careless or were in collusion with the criminals 
and there was no protection for life or property. Extra- 
vagance was the order of the day. It is said that during the 
later years of the Ming dynasty, slavery was quite common, 
but, as in the days of the decline of the Roman Empire, 
multitudes of the plebeians, who were held in bondage, gave 
the patricians much trouble. In later years the custom of 
holding slaves was very much modified, though never wholly 
abolished. Many benevolent people redeemed the slaves and 
freed them and thus relieved much misery. 

Under the section headed “‘ Signs and Omens,” we find 
some curious statements. According to these records the 
people of Shanghai used to be as full of superstition and 
belief in signs and omens as the negroes in the United States. 
Nearly everything in the heaven above and in the earth 
beneath was susceptible of use in conveying some message 
at some time during the year, according to this doctrine of 
omens. For instance, on the first day of the new year early 
in the morning careful observation of the winds and clouds 
was made. 

If the clouds were of an azure colour, it portended a 
visitation of locusts during the year. If the clouds were 
white, there would be uprisings of robbers and soldiers. If 
the clouds were purple, there would be drought. If black, 
there would be flood, and if yellow, there would be a good 
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crop year. A north east wind showed that there were going 
to be fine crops during the ensuing year. The people were 
always delighted when the weather on New Year’s day was 
cool and cloudy. 

There is a proverb which says, ‘“‘ When the first day of 
the year is dark and dreary, all parts of the country will have 
good crops.” During the first twelve days of the new year 
water is drawn out of the wells with bowls and jars and 
weighed, the weight of the water being used to indicate the 
probability of drought or flood during the year. If the water 
was heavy, it showed that floods were to be expected, and if 
light, there would be drought. 

As the specific gravity of all pure water is the same 
everywhere, one wonders how the people could determine the 
difference in the weight of the water they drew from the 
wells. It may be that there was either some juggling with 
the amount of water, or more likely some self-deception in 
weighing it. It is said that on the 8th day of the year in 
the evening the passage of the Shén 38 constellation (Orion) 
on either side of the moon was observed, and prognostications 
made by it. Ifthe constellation passed to the west of the 
moon it showed that there would be drought during the year. 
Otherwise, there would be floods. The state of the weather 
on the night of the first day of the year also had significance 
for the whole year. If a rainbow appeared at any time 
during the first month, it showed that in the 10th moon 
grain would be dear. If the weather was good on the 
12th of the second moon, there would be plenty of fruit 
during the year. 

If on the 3rd of the third moon the singing of frogs 
was heard in the forenoon, it showed that the crops on high 
ground would be good, but if heard in the afternoon, the 
crops on the low lands would be good. The 11th of the 
3rd moon is the day for the sprouting of wheat, and the 
4th of the 4th moon is the day for reaping of the rice. If 
the weather on these days was good, the people were happy. 

If on the 8th day there was rain, it spoiled the barley. 
The people disliked the weather on the night of the 16th 
to be cloudy. They had a proverb which said: ‘‘ If on this 
night the weather was dark and threatening, the village 
people of the western villages would be walking round their 
fields erying”’ (because there would be floods). 

-And so it runs on. ‘The direction of the wind, the state 
of the weather, the clouds and rain, the rainbows, etc., etc., 
all gave out portents of what the farmers might expect 
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throughout the year. Even the horary charactors of the 
sexagenary cycle are brought in to do duty and help the 
people to know beforehand as to what kind of a year they 
were going to have. For instance, if five days after their 
planting {4 ff the character yin occurs in the numbering 
of the days, it showed that the mould would rise twelve feet 
high (a curious statement). If after the summer solstice 
the character kéng Jf occurs, mould would again come. 
On the days chia shén FA HA and ¢ yu CZ, PR of this 
month if there is rain, it portends that there will be floods 
in the country. A proverb says that “when the sound of 
thunder is heard on the day of the summer heat, it indicates 
that there will be yellow mould weather.’ Thunder on the 
day of the beginning of autumn is much dreaded. 

There is a proverb that says: “Ifon the 24th day of 
the 8th moon in the morning it rains, there will be famine 
on top of the cook range,” meaning that rice will be very 
dear. If the rain comes in the afternoon, there will be 
famine at the bottom of the cook range, meaning that fuel 
will be very dear. If the weather is good on the 9th of the 
9th moon, there will be no rain or snow during the winter. 
If the morning of the first day of the 10th moon has 
good weather there will not be much cold during the 
winter. 

So much for the weather wisdom folk lore, of which 
there is a great deal more than we have space to write 
about. Let us now dip into the section on the Local 
Dialect. It is said that the dialect of Shanghai follows 
principally that of Hua-ting (the region round Sungkiang). 
Several variations are noted, as for instance the peculiarities 
of the speech of the people of Chaotung, Kunshan, Kiating, 
Woosung, etc., all differ from each other. In the Shanghai 
dialect there is a considerable amount of change in the 
pronunciation of words as compared with the Mandarin 
dialect. For example, many of the words that ought to 
rhyme with Kéng are pronounced so as to rhyme with Yang. 
Da, great, is pronounced du, wa is pronunced wo, etc. 
Lightning is called hoh-Asien # PY, and rainbow is called 
heu . Icicles are called yuh #8, a creek that will float a 
boat is called pang. Pleasure or amusement is called 
beh-siang # #. For excessive the Shanghai people say 
t‘eh-sah tk, 3%. In asking the why or how of a thing they 
say na-nung I BE. Milk they call na ij. Evil spirit they 
call ka. To return home they say ku, giving that pronuncia- 
tion to the character kuet Big. - 
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Under the head of Annual Observances, the history 
says that on the first day of the year when the cock first 
crows, the people rise from bed, open their doors, burn 
some dry bamboo to make a crackling noise, an ancient 
custom now superseded by using fire crackers, arrange their 
clothes, worship heaven and earth and also their ancestors 
in their ancestral temples, light candles and burn incense, 
set out tea and fruit, and give salutations to their neighbours. 
They leave visiting cards at the doors of friend and neighbours, 
as congratulations for the New Year. During the first three 
days of the New Year no sweeping of floors is allowed. On 
the day before the Beginning of Spring, they take decorated 
poles to go to “meet the spring,” fii #f in the vacant 
grounds to the east (whatever that means.) On the day of 
the Beginning of Spring they offer sacrifices to the god of 
grain, and “break the spring ox,” Hf ++ 4 (referring to 
the fact that a clay image of ‘an ox is made to represent 
spring, and to go to meet this clay ox which is brought in 
a procession, is said to be to meet spring). At the same 
time they have the spring feast. On the 5th day the god 
of riches is received with an offering of fresh carp, and in 
the evening great quantities of wine are drunk in honour of 
the god of wealth. Neighbours and friends drink wine the 
whole of that day. The wine so drunk is called ‘new year 
wine,” $f 46 Zand so on, and so on. Something special 
is done on each day of the first month. According to 
tradition, the 19th of the first moon is the birthday of the 
goddess of mercy, and the people go to the temple and burn 
incense. The first moon is a great time for flying kites. In 
the third moon comes the “pure and bright” festival, when 
the graves are swept and ghost money is hung about the 
graves for the use of the spirits of the dead. Various other 
forms of sacrifice and worship are also practised on this 
day. On the 15th of the third moon the people go to 
Loonghua pagoda to burn incense. If the night of that day 
is stormy, it is called the ‘“‘Loonghua Storm.” The 23rd of 
the third moon is the birthday of the Queen of Heaven, and 
on the evening of that day great numbers of coloured lanterns 
are hung out near the east gate. The third moon is the 
time when the peach trees are in full bloom, and great 
numbers of people go out to the country south-west of the 
city to enjoy the beautiful sight of the whole country 
covered with the pink peach blossoms. In the fourth 
moon comes the Beginning of Summer, when offerings 
of grain are made to the city god. At this time the 
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heads of the wheat are ground up and made into the form of 
silk worms, which are called ‘‘ Wheat silk worms,” and the 
children eat them. People are weighed annually on the day 
of the Beginning of Summer, and a record is kept of the 
weight. On the 8th of this month the images of Buddha are 
washed and cleaned. On this day large crowds gather at the 
Yu Yuen temple, Bubbling Well Road, and also at the Kuang- 
fok temple in the city. The day is called the Birthday of 
Great Buddha. On the 1st day of the fifth moon charms are 
posted on the doors of the houses. This is one of the days in 
the year when accounts are collected. On the fifth day of 
the fifth moon, among other things, yellow realgar is painted 
on the foreheads of children for good luck. The women make 
an image of a man and stick it in their hair and call it 
“‘kien-jén” (strong man). On this day the dragon boats 
have their competition on the canals to see which can row the 
fastest. Ancestors are worshipped at the Summer Solstice. 
The 13th is the birthday of Kuan-ti, the god of War. If 
rain falls on this day, it is called “‘ whetting sword rain.” 
Dumplings are eaten on the 6th of the sixth moon as a cure 
for bowel troubles. The 23rd is the birthday of the god of 
Fire, and the 24th is the birthday of the god of Thunder, 
when incense is burned to him. On the night of the 7th of 
the seventh moon melons and fruits are placed in the open 
courts of the houses and are afterwards eaten by the women 
as a means by which skill in sewing and embroidery may be 
acquired. ‘This practice is called “begging skill company.” 
On this night the women dye their finger nails with the juice 
ef the touch-me-not flower, and practice threading a 
needle by moonlight. Gutzs in his dictionary tells us that 
the ladies of the palace in the T'ang dyasty followed this 
practice on the night of the 7th of the 7th moon, and whoever 
succeeded was accounted an exceedingly skilful needle woman. 
On the 10th of the tenth moon dew was collected and ink 
made with it, which was dotted on the foreheads of children. 
This was called ‘‘ heavenly acupuncture,” which was supposed 
to prevent diseases. But time would fail me to tell all of the 
things that the people of Shanghai used to do on the different 
days of the different months of the year, and I can only name 
a very few more. The 9th of the 9th moon is called the 
double yang or male principle day. A peculiar kind of cake 
is made on this day which is used in offerings to Buddha and 
to ancestors. This is the day for ascending high places, as 
hills, pagodas, etc. On the Ist of the tenth moon, the ances- 
tors are worshipped and special cakes are made for the purpose. 
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On the night of the beginning of winter the “five news 
winds Fi. ji {ff begin. Each day for five days the direction 
of the wind is taken as a harbinger of important matters to 
come. If on one of the days it rains, this is called the ‘‘ wet 
wind message.” The winter solstice comes in the eleventh 
moon, and on that day a special kind of cake is made to offer 
to ancestors. People dress up in good clothes aud give 
special salutations to each other, and the wine they drink is 
called ‘the division of the winter wine.” The people 
generally regard the winter solstice as equal if not superior 
to the New Year in importance. In the twelfth moon the 
god of the kitchen is sent up to heaven, that is, the paper god 
is burned and is thus supposed to be sent up to heaven to 
report on the doings of the family for the past year. When 
this is being done taffy is placed before the kitchen god so 
that when he arrives in heaven his teeth will be stuck to- 
gether by the taffy he has eaten, and when he is asked by 
the authorities there about the bad conduct of the family, he 
cannot open his mouth to tell about them! On the 25th the 
common people believe that the various Buddhas descend to 
the earth to bring blessings to them. On this day the houses 
are all swept clean of all dust and refuse matter, and various 
ceremonies are performed in the worship of ancestors and for 
the purpose of bringing good luck in the future. At this 
time much charitable work is done for the poor. Gifts of food 
are frequently sent to poor families without the donors being 
made known to the recipients of the gifts. During these last 
days a yearly feast is eaten by the assembled members of the 
family and it is a time of general joy and festivity. Some 
times the families remain up all night. This is called “ keep- 
ing the night,” a practice somewhat like the Christian custom 
of holding watch night meetings. 

Famous Men. A long list of men who were natives of 
Shanghai and who have become more or less famous is given, 
with some of the more important facts of their lives. We 
have only space to mention very briefly three or four of 
them. Lu Cut ff & was a noted man who flourished in the 
T‘ang Dynasty; he was born in 754 and died in 805, aged 51. 
GuitEs’ Biographical Dictionary contains a short account of 
his life. In addition to the facts given by Gites the Shanghai 
history gives the following among other events in the life. 
After attaining the degree of doctor, chin shih, at the age 
of 18 he was gazetted as a poh-yoh-hong-z, fi 2 #4 zl 
‘‘oreat scholar,’ one of the high literary degrees then 
bestowed upon scholars. Being appointed to an important 
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official position, he tried it for awhile, and, not liking the 
place, he resigned and returned home. On his way home 
he passed through Shouchou (in Anhui) where the Governor 
met him and was greatly pleased with him. On his 
departure the Governor made him a present of 1,000,000 
cash, about $1,000, to be given to his mother. But he 
refused to take it, and only accepted some tea. Later he 
was chosen as the best among several candidates for a high 
office which he filled until the reign of Ti Tsuna, who made 
him Chief Censor for the whole empire. During his 
occupancy of this office he made many plans and suggestions 
for the better government of the country, which were highly 
approved by the Emperor and the people in general. At — 
this time he was made a member of the Hanlin Academy. 
When the Emperor went on a hunting expedition in 
Manchuria, Lu Cui was left in entire charge of the govern- 
ment. He was an indefatigable worker and wrote so many 
orders and proclamations that the force of clerks under his 
charge could not write fast enough to get his proclamations 
copied out on time. On the death of his mother he gave up 
office and went into mourning, according to rule. After the 
days of his mourning were ended, he was appointed to a 
military office. He was a fearless man and did not hesitate to 
tell the Emperor to his face of his faults and mistakes. On 
this account the Emperor gradually came to dislike him and 
he thus failed to become prime minister, which he would 
otherwise have attained to, and for which he was eminently 
qualified. He fearlessly accused Per YuN-LinG, one of the 
Emperor’s favorites, of wickedness and malfeasance in office, 
but YeEN-LinG succeeded in a counter attack against him, 
and he was in great danger of losing his life. But his 
friends joined in a protest against such injustice, and he was 
banished from the capital and appointed to a small office in 
one of the provinces. When Saun Tsuna became Emperor, 
Lu Cui was recalled to the capital. He started back, but 
died on the way at the age of 51, as above stated. He was 
canonized as duke Sien, and in 1826 his name was placed in 
the Confucian temple with the other great worthies there. 

Tune Ca‘t-cu‘ane a 3 & was a famous Shanghai man 
who flourished in the latter part of the Ming dynasty. He 
was famous for his caligraphy, and was the inventor of the 
style of writing known as the Tung Character He '7. 

One of the most noted men in Shanghai history is Hsit 
Kuane-cu't # J BR, who flourished during the closing 
years of the Ming dynasty. He was a disciple of Marrzo 
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Ricor and became a christian and joined the Roman Catholic 
Church. He studied mathematics under Ricci and translated 
a number of mathematical works into Chinese. Wy.tn’s 
‘Notes on Chinese Literature” gives an extensive descrip- 
tion of several of the books that Hsw translated. One of 
these is called the ‘“‘New Mathematics” 37 tk @ $f and is 
a compilation of the details regarding the newly introduced 
Kuropean astronomy, drawn up “by three Chinese scholars, of 
whom Hst was the leader, and four Catholic fathers, among 
whom was JoHN ApAm ScuaaL. The discrepancies i in the 
state calendar having reached an extent too conspicuous to 
be overlooked, and the fame of the Europeans who visited 
- the capital having spread abroad for their skill in astronomical 
science, two of them were called by the Board of Rites to 
engage in the reformation of the calendar, and Hsii and two 
other scholars were appointed as their coadjutors. Before 
Hst’s death, in 1633, ten books on astronomy had been 
written under his superintendence, and laid before the 
Emperor. This formed the nucleus of the work which was 
completed by his associates and published in 100 books. It 
is worthy of note, as Wyuiz says, that the Ptolemaic system 
is followed throughout this work although Coprryicus, 

TycHo Braue, and even KEPLER are mentioned. But there 

little reference to the systems that in later years received 
their designations from these astronomers. A number of the 

other works of Hst are described by Wytin, among them’ 
being the Elements of Geometry, which was orally translated 
by Ricct and written out by Hst, and published under the 
title of Ki Ho Yuen Pen, the name that is still in use to 
designate Euclid in Chinese. Hst wrote a tract in 1616 
called Pien Hsioh Su Kan, in which he defends the Jesuit 
missionaries when they had been denounced as traitors by 
the Board of Rites at Nanking. He also wrote a 
voluminous work on agricultare called the “Thesaurus of 
Agriculture” Fe Be 48 3, in sixty books, giving a most 
elaborate and detailed account of agricultural science during 
the Ming dynasty. It was published under imperial order 
in 1640, seven years after the author’s death. Several other 
works by Hst, large and small, on mathematics and 
religious subjects are described by Wyutm in his notes. Hsit’s 
name is handed down to all future generations in connection 
with the land he gave to the Roman Catholics at Sicawei. 
The Shanghai pronunciation of Hst is Dzi or Szi, and the 
proper pronunciation of Sicawei is Dzi Ka Wei, #& 3 i 
and this has been altered by foreigners into Sicawei. 
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Hst was a prominent man in the government during 
the whole of his life. The following facts among others of 
interest are given in the history. In the 25th year of Wan 
Li, a.pD. 1598 he graduated as Chii-jén and his name was. the 
first on the list, which made him a Chieh Yiian (ff% 7G). Seven 
years later he became a Chin-shib, third degree, and was 
appointed to the Hanlin Academy. He not only learned 
mathematics under Ricot and wrote many mathematical 
works, but he wrote also a number of books on various 
governmental subjects, such as the training of the Army, the 
Salt Gabelle, Waterways, etc., etc. When General Yana 
Ao was defeated in his fighting in Korea and later in 
Manchuria, a panic took place in the capital and Hst urged 
that strong measures should be taken by the Emperor to 
strengthen the army for the protection of the country. The 
Emperor appointed him to put into effect his own plans. 
Many of his suggestions, however, had to be shelved for the 
time being on account of the unsettled condition of the times. 
Hst continued to urge that his ideas should be carried out. 
and because of his urgency the Emperor yielded to him and 
gave him command of some of the volunteer soldiers together 
with a limited supply of arms. But just about this time 
Wan Li died and Hst Tsung ascended the throne. On this 
account Hst could not carry out his plans and so on the 
plea of illness, he retired from public life. When Laouyang 
was captured by the Manchus, he was again called to Peking 
to assist in the defence of the country against the Manchus. 
Hsis then urged on the government the necessity of making 
a number of large cannon like those used by the people in 
the West, about which he had learned from the Jesuit 
Fathers. The Emperor ageed to this proposal, but when 
Hsti was proceeding to put it into execution he found the 
President of the Board of Military affairs was opposed to him 
and he could not carry out his plans. The probability is 
that this president opposed Hst not only on account of his 
conservatism and disbelief in the foreign guns, but more 
especially because he did not have the handling of the money 
that would be used in the manufacture of these big guns. 
This all sounds very familiar. We have heard the same 
kind of thing in quite recent years. So Hsit again, on the 
plea of illness, retired to private life. In the third year of 
Ten Cu‘t, A.D. 1624, he was again called to office and made 
Vice President of the Board of War. In the fifth year of 
T‘tzn Cu‘t he was attacked by a member of the Wei Tsung 
Yien Party, and was cashiered and forced to retire to private 
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life again. He was again called to take part in public affairs 
in the reign of Ts‘une CHiN and was appointed to an 
important office, when he again urged on the Emperor the 
necessity of improving the army. The Emperor was much 
pleased with his suggestions and advanced him to the pre- 
sidency of the Board of Rites. At this time the Board of 
Astronomy having made mistakes in calculating the exact 
time of the eclipse of the sun, the Emperor ordered the 
members of the Board to be punished for their failure. But 
Hst came to their rescue by pointing out to the Emperor 
that the Board of Astronomy in making their calculations for 
the eclipse was following the accepted system used by 
Kuo SxHovu-cuine. This system had in the Yiian dynasty 
already failed in producing correct results and the present 
Board of Astronomy could not be blamed for a similar 
failure. Hst said to the Emperor that he had heard that 
there were certain variations in the movements of the earth 
and the moon that had to be allowed for in calculating 
eclipses which amounted to a large sum for a long period 
of time, and these corrections had to be correctly calculated 
and tabulated. The Emperor followed Hst’s advice and 
called together a number of Roman Catholic missionaries 
who, under the leadership of Hst, made the necessary 
corrections in the calendar. It was about this time that 
Hsii wrote a number of mathematical and astronomical books 
and presented them to the Emperor for use by the Board 
of Astronomy. Following this work in connection with the 
calendar, Hst was appointed Guardian of the Heir Apparent. 
He was full of wide reaching plans for the development and 
improvement of the country, but was opposed by several 
of the old fogey officials in the government, and death came 
before his plans could be put into operation. After his death 
it was found that he had no property. He did not leave 
even enough money to pay his funeral expenses. On hearing 
this the Emperor made a donation to the family as a reward 
for Hst’s clean life and also as a rebuke to corrupt officials. 
He was canonized as Wr1 Tina. It was after his death that 
his great work on Agriculture, referred to above, was found 
among his books and manuscripts, and was published by the 
Emperor’s order. Would that we had a few men like Hst 
at the present time, able,. progressive, and clean, real 
patriots, who could lead their country in the right way. 

There is neither time nor space to refer to any more of 
the men of note whose biographies are given in the history. 
: Two volumes in the History are devoted to short accounts of 
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famous women (#1 #) who have figured in the history of 
Shanghai. In cursorily reading through these biographical 
notes on famous women I find that the three principal causes 
by which these women, whose names are given in the book, 
have risen to fame and are worthy to be handed down to 
later generations are: (1) the determination of some of 
them who had lost their husbands to remain unmarried the 
rest of their lives. Scores of names of women are given in 
the lists who lost their husbands while young, and who 
. formed the resolution and carried it out never to marry 
again. Many of them lived to advanced age, 60, 70 and 
even 80 years, remaining true, as they considered it, to the 
name of the deceased husband. (2) Filial piety. Scores 
of still other names of young women are given who are 
bright examples of filial respect for their parents. These 
examples of filial piety showed their respect for their parents 
in various ways. Apparently the -most striking of those 
ways was the attendance on their parents during severe 
illness. It is said of many of them that when the parent was 
seriously ill the daughter would cut a piece of flesh from her 
arm or leg and cook it and make soup with it and give it to 
her parent in order to heal the disease. This is referred to 
over and again as a striking example of filial reverence for 
parents. (38) Another cause for being famous is that many 
young women whose fiancés died before the marriage, resolved. 
never to marry, thus remaining true, as they considered it, 
to the name of the man to whom they were betrothed. 
Again a large number of instances is given of women who 
refused to be betrothed a second time or to marry after the 
death of the man to whom they had been betrothed. I have 
not been able to find in this list of famous women any 
reference to anything else that they did. While Chinese 
history has the names of a large number of famous women 
who became illustrious on account of their authorship, there 
do not seem, so far as this history is concerned, to have been 
any famous authoresses produced in the. past history of 
Shanghai. This list of famous women that adorns the 
pages of Shanghai’s history in past centuries is an 
interesting study as showing, first, the position of women in 

hinese society, and second, the principal things by which 
Chinese women could become famous. 

And here I must draw these notes to a close. There is 
much more in this history, or topographical notes, that would 
be of interest. Full accounts are given of the water ways of 
the whole district, the temples, official buildings, streets, 
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bridges, etc., of old Shanghai ; the famous officials who have 
governed the region; the graduates of government examina- 
tions that have come from Shanghai; the productions and 
manufactures of the city and surrounding country ; ancient 
ruins and famous legends, and a vast amount of folk lore, etc., 
but time and space forbid further mention of them. 
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A SURVEY OF THE WORK BY 
WESTERN STUDENTS OF 
CHINESE HISTORY 


BY PROF. KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


It would be of great advantage to those of us who are 
working on Chinese history if we could all occasioually get 
together to survey our entire field. If we could determine 
what has been and is being done, and what most needs to be 
done, and could then agree upon a division of labour we could 
much more quickly and with greater economy of effort cover 
the immense field that is ours. We are too apt to undertake 
work without due regard for its relation to what others are 
doing or its importance from the standpoint of the entire 
field. Much effort is expended on relatively unimportant 
problems, and others of real moment are left untouched. 
Such conferences of all workers in Chinese history are 
physically impossible, but a survey of the field is possible and 
should be made before any one of us seriously undertakes to 
put the leisure of some years into the study of any particular 
question or questions. Our special interests and opportunities 
may, it is true, influence our choice of a field, but we can 
at least avoid duplicating work already done, or working in 
a field already fairly well covered. 

The following pages are an attempt at such a survey. 
They are confined to works in European languages. The 
Chinese sources are best described separately and no second- 
ary work of importance which conforms to modern standards 
ot historical criticism has yet been produced by a Chinese. 
The Japanese are beginning to do work on Chinese history, 
work of which all of us must some time take cognizance. 
Most of this, however, seems as yet to be confined to Chino- 
Japanese relations and to China at the points where it has 
influenced Japan. Then too, for language reasons, its con- 
sideration should probably be left to a separate paper. 

_ This survey reviews in order: (1) existing biblio- 
graphical, chronological and geographical sides; (2) the 
different periods of Chinese history ; (3) some different phases 
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of Chinese history, such as intercourse with foreign nations, 
religion, and social and economic questions ; (4) histories 
of particular provinces, cities and districts ; and finally (5) 
general histories of China. 

No other since Corprer! has attempted to do for 
bibliography what he has done, nor would the attempt be 
wise. His work badly needs alphabetical and topical indices, 
and should from time to time be brought down to date. It 
is to be hoped that M. Corprer or some one else will do this. 
This properly done, there will be no immediate need for a 
special bibliography of history, although it is to be hoped 
that each new monograph as it appears will contain a 
bibliography of its special subject. 

Something has also been done in guiding the student to 
the Chinese sources. Wrtin, Notes on Chinese Literature, is 
invaluable. It badly needs amplification and revision in the 
light of new material. There have also been occasional 
notices in magazines of separate Chinese history. 

The chronology of China has called forth much work 
and discussion from the time of the early Jesuits to the 
present. As a result the main dates since B.c. 842, when 
the standard reckoning and the Annals of the Bamboo Books 
first agree, may be said to be well established, and long 
chronological tables in which Chinese and Western dates are 
given, are available. ARreNnpt, Synchronistische Regent- 
entabellen in Mittheilungen des Seminars fir Orientalische 
Sprachen, 1899, 1900, 1901, is probably the best work. Such 
a work as the well known Maygrs’ Chinese Reader’s Manual 
(1874), is convenient as a desk reference book. In historical 
geography, too, quite a little has been done, such as Brot, 
Dictionnaire des Noms Anciens et Moderne des villes et arrond- 
issements de premier, deuxiéme, troisiome ordre, compris dans 
Empire chinois, etc.” (Paris, 1842, p. xvl, 314.), and the 
more recent one by E. L. Oxennam, Historical Atlas of the 
Chinese Empire, etc. (2nd ed. 1898). These, however, have 
been but little more than translations or adaptations of Chinese 
works. Independent investigation on archeological lines 
is certain to shed more light on the subject. 

When one comes to the work which has been done on 
special periods, the first feeling is one of disappointment. 
Any thorough study of the history of a nation must be made 
up largely, and general histories based almost entirely, upon 
careful monographs on separate periods, and the problems 
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of each solved as nearly as possible. Wherever in our 
Western histories the general history of a nation has been 
well understood, careful and minute studies of particular 
epochs have first been made. When we come to Western 
histories of China, we find whole dynasties with only the 
most meagre notice, and such work as has been done has 
been concentrated largely, although perhaps wisely, on a 
few phases of a few periods. Our writers of general histories 
have had to content themselves generally with summarizing 
the works of the older Chinese historians. 

On the origin of the Chinese and of their civilization 
there has been much discussion, and the final word has not 
yet been said, nor is it likely to be said for years to come. 
DeGuienxs’ theory of an Egyptian origin is no longer held, 
but we wait for some scholar with a thorough knowledge of 
the languages and history of both the early peoples of the 
Tigris-Huphrates valley and of ancient China, to give us a 
thorough study of the connection which the erratic but 
brilliant Turrign pe LacourErix tried to establish and 
which still more lately has been worked at by Professor 
Batu. Further exploration of the arid districts of Central 
Asia such as Sir Aurnzi Srein is giving us may quite 
possibly reveal something more, and show that von 
RICHTHOFEN was not entirely wrong in looking there for a clue. 
Something has been done on the ethnology, archeology and 
philology of the subject, but still more remains to be done 
before we can say definitely what light those branches have 
to give us on the question. If ever finally written it will be 
a most interesting chapter of history,—this origin of the 
primitive Chinese, with their early civilization and_ their 
gradual reduction of the wild country and the wilder men 
who met them. Much of the endurance of their institutions 
may be due to the strength developed in maintaining their 
individuality and existence in the struggle to assimilate 
outlying peoples. 

On the mythical era and the first two dynasties, Hsia 
and Shang, practically nothing has been done, Yiv and the 
tablet of Yi having attracted most of what little attention 
has been given. Guus’ Ancient History of China is probably 
our best general work on the field. It still remains for some 
one to do for these periods what has been done in the last 
generation or two for Roman history before the Punic wars. 

On the Chou dynasty, as might be expected, more has 
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been written than on any other period down to the Ta Ch‘ing: 
The canonical books, and the lives and teachings of Con- 
Fructus, Mencrus, and Lao Tzt have naturally attracted the 
attention of many foreign, as they have of so many Chinese 
scholars. Asa result we have a clearer conception of that 
period than we have of any dynasty until the Ming or the 
Ta Ch‘ing. Works too well known to need mention here, 
such, for instance, as those of Lrean, Kinasmini, Hira, 
Soornitt, Ginms, CoavaNNus and Parker, have fairly well 
covered the field. Much remains to be done and _ the 
field is still a fruitful one, but it is to be hoped that 
attention will not be centred so largely upon it in the future 
as it has been in the past. 

When we come to the end of feudalism and the 
consolidation of the empire under the short-lived Ch‘in' and 
its successor, the Han dynasty, there is again a gap. Some 
articles there are on that remarkable character Sain Huane 
Tr, and some few books and chapters on the Han dynasty, but 
the titles of foreign studies on that almost half-millenium of 
Chinese history, when present-day institutions and traditions 
were so largely formed, when Buddhism was introduced and 
the present three great cults firmly established, could be put 
on a quarto page. No work has seriously attempted to deal 
with the period as a whole. CHaAvANNES’ translation of 
Sst-ma Cu‘rEn and even the old translation by pz Marui of 
Cau Hsi’s Mirror of History should be an aid and an 
incentive to such a work. Avucust Prizmaiur, FRIEDRICH 
Hirtra and Tuomas W. Kinasmitu each has several articles 
and monographs which would furnish a helpful introduction 
to the subject, although most of these are directed to Chinese 
intercourse with the West. A work on the Han dynasty 
might well include a study of the Three Kingdoms which 
mark the end of the period and furnish so much material to 
Chinese romancers, and which have been scarcely touched 
by foreign historical scolars. 

The Chin? dynasty covering a century and a_ half 
(265-420 A.D.) seems to have escaped with two articles by 
Prizmatgr, one by On. Prron, and brief notices in general 
works on China or Chinese history. These have well 
covered the subject in outline. Sung, Ch‘i, Liang, and Sui, 
with their two hundred years’ of struggle with the northern 
tribes, have received attention chiefly from Prizmarmr, and 
this scholar, although working for more than thirty years, 
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attempted to cover so large a field, i.e, from the Hsia to the 
T‘ang dynasties inclusive, that his work cannot be considered 
as that of a specialist on any one period, or as more than a 
general, even if a useful introduction to the subjects he 
treated. Prxtiior has several articles on the relation of 
China to Indo-China during the Liang dynasty, but these, 
naturally, touch on only one phase of the period. 

The T‘ang dynasty has fared somewhat better than the 
preceding period. Prizmaimr has done something on the 
philosophy of the period, and on the foundation of the 
dynasty. There is an old abridgment of some of the 
Chinese histories of the period done by Pére Gauri (Mem. 
Con. les Chinois, Paris, 1791, 1814, vol. xv, 6 i a 
Tsuna, and the empress dowager Wu Hu _ have each 
attracted two or three articles. Po Cui-1, Han Wfn 
Kune and Li T‘ar Po have also called forth articles. Nan 
Ch‘ao, the kingdom existing in Yiinnan at the time, has one 
or two articles devoted to it, and there are one or two papers 
on other scattered subjects. More attention has been 
attracted, however, to the Buddhist travellers of that period 
and to Nestorian Christianity in China, and especially to the 
tablet of Hsi-an fu. Hach of these subjects has called forth 
some scores of articles. Compared with the importance of 
the period, only a meagre effort has been given to the 
eareful study of the T‘ang dynasty as a whole. It is 
practically an untouched field, and its great importance in 
literature, polities, art,—in fact in all branches of Chinese 
eulture—should call forth earnest and extensive work. . 

The fifty years of disorder covered by the five dynasties 
(907-960) are represented by only a few articles, and are of 
chief interest as the introduction to the “fire-led House of 
Sung.” The spectacular geniuses of this period, Wana AN 
Sain and Cau Hstr have attracted numbers of articles. 
There are some articles on a few other characters of the 
dynasty and several on the later years of the imperial house 
and its struggle with the Tartars. On the subject of Chinese 
commerce with southern Asia from Arabia to Ceylon, India, 
and Cambodia, quite a good beginning has been made. 
Taken as a whole, however, there is another almost virgin 
field of surpassing interest waiting for some scholar to study 
carefully and interpret to the present age. 

The Mongol irruption, affecting so profoundly the 
civilized world from China and India to Western Europe, 
has naturally attracted much attention and a fair amount of 
work has been done on the general subject. Both the 
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missionaries and Marco Poto, whose coming was made 
possible by the Mongol conquests, have had their travels 
edited, published and written upon, until there is quite a 
large bibliography on the subject. With these exceptions 
the Yiian dynasty has been treated only in the general 
histories of China. A score or so of short articles on a few 
special phases are all that exist, and the subject still waits, 
an unworked field, for the attention of some student. The 
scholar who makes it his field should have a knowledge of 
as many of the Central Asiatic tongues of the time as 
possible, and such a knowledge of Mongol history in other 
parts of the world as to enable him to relate his results to the 
history of Europe, Central Asia and India. 

For the Ming dynasty there exists an old translation by 
Abbé Deramarre of a portion of a Chinese history. This 
translation was intended as a continuation to pr Marta, but 
only one part, that covering the years 1368 to 1505, was 
ever published, and that has long since been in need of 
revision and editing. There are a few articles on Hune 
Wu. . With these exceptions there is practically nothing for 
nearly two and a half centuries. Quite a little material 
exists on the last years of the Mings, including accounts by 
contemporary Huropeans. The halcyon years of the Mings, 
however, on which the material existing in Chinese must be 
enormous, are less touched by special articles and books than 
almost any other period. Leading as they do so directly to 
the present time, no more important or more virgin field for 
research is offered in the entire range of Chinese history. 

Of the Ta Ch‘ing dynasty there is little need of 
speaking. Huropeans have had an almost uninterrupted, if 
at times a slight contact with the empire during the Manchu | 
rule and there is no lack of material. Joun Ross’ The 
Manchus is not likely to be soon replaced, and a great deal 
of material, most of it by contemporary Europeans, exists 
on the period of the conquest and on the reign of K‘ane 
Hst. The century and a quarter, roughly speaking, from 
the death of K‘ane Hs1 to the first war with Great Britain 
is, however, but scantily represented. There is in fact a 
need for a new history of the dynasty from its beginning to 
the death of Tao Kuana. 

The period since the first war with England has been 
covered too many times either as a whole or in part to be in 
immediate need of retreatment, and the time has not yet 
come for a history, which with the perspective of time, shall 
gather up and interpret all the changes of these stirring 
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years. In the meantime, however, there is room for more 
work such as Biuanp and BackHouset have given us in 
China under the Empress Dowager, work which will give an 
insight into the inner life of the nation and will present to 
us from intimate knowledge the Chinese viewpoint of the 
events of which we too often know only the foreign side. 

Of the various special phases of Chinese history that 
which has attracted the most attention is naturally the 
relations of China with other countries, especially European 
countries. The material in foreign languages existing on 
this subject far surpasses in amount that on all the remainder 
of Chinese history. Much energy has been expended in 
tracing out even the scantiest threads of evidence in the 
attempt to throw light on the intercourse of China with the 
ancient world—the Tigris-Euphrates Valley, Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome. This has been partially due to the desire to 
prove a Western origin for Chinese civilization. Some 
intercourse direct or indirect there undoubtedly was, possibly 
with Egypt, Greece and Ancient Rome, certainly with the 
Byzantine Empire. Much work has been done in this field, 
such as HirrH has given us in China and the Roman 
Orient. The period of medigval intercourse, especially 
during the time of the Mongol emperors, has been a fascinat- 
ing one, and a great deal has been written on it. Marco 
Poto has appeared in edition after edition in many languages 
and has been the subject of much research. Corprer in his 
Bibliotheca Sinica devotes twenty-four columns to naming 
the different editions, and eight columns to lists of articles 
on him, more space than is taken by the bibliography of all 
the rest of western intercourse before the sixteenth century. 
The journeys of the Catholic missionaries of the period 
have also been carefully worked over, and those of other 
travellers. By the irony of fate, more attention has been 
given to the attractive, but half plagiarized, half imaginary 
travels of Sir Joan MANDEVILLE than to any of the others of 
these minor works. There has been some attention given to 
the commerce of the Arabs with China, and quite a little to the 
knowledge of foreign countries possessed by Chinese during 
ancient and medieval times. The best single work covering 
the entire period is unquestionably that of Henry Yuts, 
Cathay and the Way Thither, a book which will always be 
useful, and which in the revised edition by Corpir will 
probably not be superseded for many years. The greatest 
gaps remaining to be filled in the period to 1500 are those in 
connection with Chinese intercourse with other Asiatic 
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nations, especially with those of Central Asia and with Japan. 
The works by BrerscunerpErR, Hirtu, and RockHt.u partly, 
but only partly, fill the gap. But little has been done on the 
Chinese side of foreign intercourse. While only a small 
amount might be found bearing on early relations with 
European countries, much would unquestionably be found 
bearing on intercourse with Asiatic nations. 

The period beginning with the voyages of the Portu- 
guese and continuing down to the present time is rich in 
material. On the pre-treaty period the sources consist 
principally of voyages, descriptions, and numerous works 
arising from Christian missions. Although from time to time 
something has been done to give the history of particular 
phases of this period, such as missions, and Portuguese 
intercourse, there is need of such a general piece of work as 
Yue has given us for the earlier period. Such a work 
would be extremely valuable and, because of the large stock 
of sources on which to draw, the results should be reasonably 
satisfactory. 

On the period since 1800, especially since the treaties of 
1842-4, there is little need to speak. The material is 
voluminous, many works have been produced, and the end 
is not yet. On the intercourse with several Western nations 
there exist fairly satisfactory works, such as FostTsr’s 
American Diplomacy in the Orient. The United States, 
France, and Russia have been well treated, and Great 
Britain and Portugal fairly so, but a work might profitably 
take up such countries as Holland, Sweden and Norway, 
Denmark, Germany before 1870, and Austria. We need 
a good account of the German commercial empire in recent 
years. There is too, a need for a new account of the relations 
between Japan and China since the first year of Meiji. 
Of good general works on the period there is no lack, and a 
new one is not yet needed. ‘The present period is much too 
near at hand yet to admit of a final history. 

One phase of western intercourse which needs special 
mention is the progress of Christianity. On Nestorian 
Christianity, aside from a good deal of work on the Hsi-an 
fu tablet, but little has been done, and we should hope for 
more light in the coming years. On Catholic missions there 
is a great mass of material published, consisting largely of 
letters and lives of missionaries. Most of it relates to the 
last hundred years, but there is much on the previous periods. 
The history of the Term question, which led to so much 
discussion and disaster, needs to be rewritten, and a new 
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work on the history of Roman Catholic missions from the 
very beginning would be welcome. We need a study of 
Russian missions in Nnglish, German or French. Protest- 
ant missions have, of course, been too recently covered to: 
need very soon another general work. 

The religions and philosophies of the Middle Kingdom 
have naturally attracted more attention than any other 
special phase of Chinese life. So large a proportion of 
noted sinologues have been missionaries, upon whom is laid 
by their profession the necessity of studying this side of 
national life and history, that it would be surprising if the 
field were not well covered. Most of the work has, however, 
been devoted to describing the systems as they now exist, or 
to studying their philosophical content. On the historical 
side quite a little has been done on the ancient religion of 

China, and on Conrucius, Mrncrus, Lao Tzi and their 
immediate disciples. The development of Confucianism and 
of Taoism through the ensuing ages is still largely to be 
traced and described. Much too, remains to be done on 
Buddhism, as up to this time the work on its history has been 
but scattered. A most interesting study might be made 
showing the influence of Buddhism on China, not only in 
morals and philosophy, but as a conveyor of foreign ideas in 
other than religious fields. There is lacking, too, a careful 
study of the effect of Chinese civilization upon Buddhism. 
Islam in China has had a good deal of work done on it, but 
its early history would still prove a fruitful field of 
investigation. 

Other special phases of Chinese history are scarcely 
more than touched upon. A rich, almost unprospected field 
exists for the student of institutions and government. 
Hawe.ine L. Yen, A Survey of Constitutional Development 
in China, is the only serious attempt to cover in a Huropean 
language the constitutional history of China, and this passes 
over with a few pages the period from the early Han to 
about 1890. A little has been done on the history of the 
salt monopoly and the land tax ; a little on special scattered 
periods, something on a historical table of the high officials, 
but no satisfactory general work exists. 

Keonomiec and social history are represented only by 
scattered studies. These subjects are so comparatively new 
in the West, arising as they do as a late development of the 
commercial and democratic life of the past hundred and fifty 
years, that it would be surprising if much had been done 
along these lines in Chinese history. There is a little on the 
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history of paper money and of coinage, something on land 
tenure, a few articles on glass and coal, and quite a number 
on pottery, music and medicine. Astronomy and astrology 
have each had a little attention historically. Attempts have 
been made to determine the population of China in different 
epochs, and there exist a few books and articles on education 
in China. Some of the secret societies, principally those in 
the Malay Peninsula, have had some attention. The mere 
mention of these subjects, however, shows how great is the 
gap. ‘Trade, commerce, most of the industries, the clan and 
family system, most of the secret organizations, all of these 
and many others could be made subjects of useful monographs. 
We need more work too, on the history of art, although the 
last few years have seen some notable contributions to the 
subject. 

On the aboriginal tribes of China quite a little has been 
done. The Lolos, the Miaotziti, the Hakkas, the Laos, the 
Shans, are all described either in books or articles. There 
remains much to be done in tracing their gradual emigration 
before the advancing Chinese, a study which would need to be 
made largely from Chinese records, and which would be of 
special value in tracing the expansion of the Chinese race. 
Something has been done on the pre-Chinese races to the 
South-west. More has been done on the non-Chinese races of 
the North, especially those which appear in the earlier periods, 
and on those races which at one time or another have con- 
quered China. Here again, however, there are great gaps 
which must be filled before we can understand the struggle 
between the hordes of the North and the civilization of the 
South, a struggle which has continued from the most ancient 
times to the present, and which is one of the ever-present 
factors in moulding Chinese culture and institutions. 

There are many histories of particular places and sections 
of China. Nearly every province is represented, although 
usually only by a little, and most of the cities where foreign- 
ers have resided for any length of time have received 
some attention. Of the provinces, Yiinnan is perhaps the 
most fully treated historically, and of the cities, Peking 
would probably rank first. 

The dependencies of China have all had something done 
on them. French historians have devoted much time to the 
territories adjoining the South-west. Hainan has been made 
the subject of several articles. Formosa has been written on 
quite fully. For a scholar, however, familiar with both 
Korea and China, there is a field in the study of Chinese 
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influence in Korea, through the invasions both of its armies 
and of its culture. We may hope for such a work, possibly 
from the pen of some Japanese scholar. Manchuria has been 
treated in Ross’ history, but aside from this it has not received 
as much attention as hus been given its western neighbour, 
Mongolia. Howarta’s History of the Mongols from the Ninth 
to the Nineteenth Century, is perhaps the best known work in 
this latter field. Asa part of that section of Inner Asia from 
which so many irruptions have been made into the West, 
Huropean scholars have naturally given Mongolia quite a 
little attention. For the New Territory there is at least an 
account of the Chinese conquest, and something on the 
Kuldja affair. The earlier history of this district, while 
possibly containing invaluable information on the origins of 
Chinese civilization, and on early communication with the 
West and with Buddhism, is rather the field for the archzeo- 
logist. Ifsuch a scholar possessed a knowledge of Chinese 
the value of his work would be greatly enhanced. ‘Tibet has 
been quite well covered in a general way, by such articles for 
instance, as RoCKHILL’s article in T’oung Pao, 1910, and but 
little more effort need be directed there until foreigners have 
been able more thoroughly to penetrate the country. 

From what we have seen of the work which has been 
done on the different dynasties and on the different phases of 
Chinese history, it is evident that the time has not yet come 
when a really good, complete, general history of China can be 
written. No period or phase has yet been fully covered, and 
what has been done has been so unevenly distributed, that a 
good general history cannot now possibly be written. It is 
evident that such histories as are written must largely be 
translations or summaries of Chinese works, and share in 
their shortcomings. . There is, however, a field for a certain 
number of such translations and summaries. Imperfect as 
they are, they give us a skeleton, dry but necessary. Many 
such works are in existence, and have been brought out from 
time to time ever since the seventeenth century. BouLarRrand 
MacGowan for longer works in English, Porr and Go- 
wen for shorter summaries, are good representatives of their 
class. Lit Une Bine’s recent history is encouraging as an 
attempt by a Chinese at a history on modern lines. Sketches 
of Chinese history, more or less full, are to be found in almost 
every general work on China, as for instance in WILLIAMS’ 
Middle Kingdom. Others, such as Parknr’s China, contain 
interesting special investigations and are not to be neglected 
by the careful student. General histories have their place, 
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and a very useful place, but it is to be hoped that for some 
time to come the energy of men who might do splendid work 
on particular phases of history will not be dissipated in 
attempting to add to these already plentiful summaries. If 
another such general history were to be attempted it ought to 
be written only after a thorough examination of all the 
important special works by foreigners, Westerners and 
Japanese, as well as of the Chinese historians. And that 
can only be the result of long years of apprenticeship and of 
amature, scholarly judgment. 

In conclusion, one must say that there has been an 
uneven distribution of effort. The periods of the Chou and 
the late Ta Ch‘ing dynasties, most phases of European in- 
tercourse with China and the production of general histories 
have attracted an undue proportion of attention. It is time 
that we divided our efforts more equally and with more 
attention to work done by others. The study of Chinese 
history is still in its infancy. Results of surpassing interest 
can be expected if we can wisely direct our efforts. 
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“CHINESE STATE PAPERS FROM 
THE BOXER DAYS 
TRANSLATED FROM THE CHINESE’ 


Ist July, 1900. Wired orders to Yana Ju, envoy to 
Russia, to submit the following state letter:—‘ The Great 
Emperor of the Great Ts‘ing (Manchu) State greets the Great 
Emperor of the Great O (Oros or Russ) State. China and 
your noble country have been neighbours and coterminous 
states for two hundred and some score years up to now: our 
friendship was the first to be consolidated, our mutual good 
feeling the most genuine of all. Recently, in consequence 
of feuds between the ordinary people and the converts, 
ill-disposed persons seized the opportunity to make harrying 
attacks on the various nationalities, in such wise that the 
Court was suspected of favouring the ordinary folk at the 
expense of the believers. The envoy GriErs of your noble 
country applied to the Tsung-li Yamén (Foreign Office) 
begging them to lose no time in quelling these disturbers of 
the peace, in order to dispel the suspicions of the different 
powers; but at the moment the disturbers of the peace inside 
and outside of the metropolitan city had spread themselves 
all over, and the spirit of revolt had caught on everywhere ; 
from the soldiers and the populace up to the palaces of the 
princes and lords, hostility to the foreign religions was 
unanimously proclaimed; the antipathy was hopeless. Had 
too drastic measures been adopted, on the one hand it was 
feared that the legations could not be protected in time, when 
a catastrophe would have been provoked, whilst on the other 
hand it was feared that there would be simultaneous risings 
at all the treaty-ports, in which case it would have been even 
less possible to cope with the situation. Hence it was im- 
possible not to hesitate and look carefully what we were 
doing. But the navies of the different powers were unable 
to make allowances, in consequence of which there followed 
the attacks upon and occupation of the Taku forts. On this 
the trouble was complicated by military hostilities, and the 
situation became more desperate than ever. Having in 
mind that in our foreign relations your noble country and 


1 These translated papers, of great historical interest, have been kindly 
supplied by Prof. B. H. PARKER. 
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China were on quite exceptional terms of neighbourly friend- 
ship, some years ago (1896) Lr Hune-cuana was appointed 
special plenipotentiary, and concluded a secret treaty, duly 
deposited in our Record Office. Now that China finds herself 
the vietim of circumstances and seems to have incurred the 
general indignation, in order to get out of this difficult tangle 
she can but have recourse to the assistance of your noble 
country. For this reason in all sincerity of heart is most 
earnestly despatched this note, in the hope that the Great 
Emperor will find means to evolve some plan, hold the bull’s 
ear (= take interstate lead), and restore the situation. It is 
also hoped that your excellent views may be kindly notified, 
as they are awaited with inexpressible anxiety.” 

Same date. Wired orders to Lo Ffne-Lun, envoy to 
England, to submit the following state letter:—“ The Great 
Emperor of the Great Ts‘ing State greets the Great Ying: 
(= Ying-ki-li or “ English”) State; Great Prince Lord com- 
bining the Great Empress of the Five Indies. Ever since 
China has opened up trade with the various countries your 
noble country in particular has from first to last placed value 
upon commercial considerations, and has never exhibited any 
covetous desire for territory. Recently in consequence of 
feuds between the ordinary people and the converts, ill-disposed 
persons seized the opportunity to make violent attacks upon 
the different nationalities in such wise that the Court was 
suspected of favouring the ordinary folk at the expense of 
the believers, which led to an attack upon and the occupation 
of the Taku forts. Arising out of this the trouble was com- 
plicated by military hostilities, and the general situation 
became more desperate than ever. Having in mind that in 
China’s commerce your noble country really represented seven 
or eight parts out of ten, the customs taxes being lighter 
than other countries and the prohibitionary rules being also 
more liberal than with other powers, for these reasons during 
the past few score of years the treaty ports have been on the 
most excellent terms with your trading people there, forming, 
in fact, as it were, a happy family together. But now by 
reason of a mutual suspicion that has grown up, circumstances 
have assumed the changed aspect at present existing, and it 
is possible that China may be unequal to the strain. It is to 
be feared that amongst the powers there must be those who in 
view of her extent and resources may entertain rival ambitious 
designs within her bounds, the advantage or disadvantage of 
which to your noble country’s principle of founding a state 
policy upon a commercial basis ought to be easily imagined. 
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At the present moment China is at her wit’s end to raise 
funds for armies and their supplies, and in order to get out 
of this difficult tangle she can but have recourse to the assis- 
tance of your noble country. Jor this reason in all sincerity 
of heart is most earnestly despatched this note in the hope 
that the Great Prince Ruler (or Lord) will find means to 
evolve some plan, hold the bull’s ear, and restore the situation. 
It is also hoped that your excellent views may be kindly 
notified, as they are awaited with inexpressible anxiety.” 

Same date. Wired orders to Li Safne-ro, envoy to 
Japan, to submit the following state letter:—‘‘The Great 
Emperor of the Great Ts‘ing State greets the Great 
Emperor of the Great Jih-pén (‘ Sun’s origin” or Japan) 
State. China and your noble country are intersupporting 
as lips to the teeth, having consolidated friendship without any 
disagreeable aversion. Last month there suddenly occurred 
the slaying of the Legation Secretary-Chancellor, deeply 
mortifying at the time; but, just as further action was being 
taken to arrest and punish the murderers some of the other 
countries lost lives in the feud between the ordinary people 
and the converts, in such wise that the Court was suspected of 
favouring the ordinary folk at the expense of the believers : 
the sequel was an attack upon and the occupation of the Taku 
forts. On this, hostilities forthwith broke out with the soldiery, 
and the situation became more desperate than ever. Having 
in mind the general position of China and the Foreigner, 
where east and west stand facing each other, we two coun- 
tries alone maintain ourselves in the midst. That western 
land (—LHurope) of formidable repute with its tiger-like 
gloating eyes surely has not its mind fixed upon China alone? 
In the event of China’s going under, it is to be feared that 
your noble country too would find it hard to stand alone. 
Our weal and woe are of mutual concern. We should at 
once set aside petty disagreements and join in upholding the 
whole situation. At the present moment China is at her wit’s 
end to raise funds for armies and their supplies, and in order 
to get out of this difficult tangle she can but have recourse to 
the assistance of her fellow continentals. For this reason in 
all sincerity of heart is most earnestly despatched this note, 
in the hope that the Great Emperor will find means to evolve 
some plan, hold the bull’s ear and restore the situation. It 
is also hoped that your excellent views may be kindly notified, 
as they are awaited with inexpressible anxiety.” 

[The above were despatched before the Legation had 
been relieved by the Allies. | 
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25th September, 1900. Telegraphic orders to Li Har- 
HWAN, envoy to Germany, to submit the following State 
communication :— 

“The Great Emperor of the Great Ts‘ing (Manchu) 
State greets the Great Emperor of the Great Te (=Té-i-chi or 
Deutsch) State. The present commotion in China arose very 
unexpectedly and harm was done to your noble country’s 
envoy Ké-lin-té (von Kerrimr). We failed to impose due 
measures of restraint, and have thus injured friendly rela- 
tions; Our sorrow is all the more poignant as we come to 
review past events. We have already this day sent down 
an Imperial Rescript according a memorial service, and have 
ordered the Grand Secretary K‘unxana to proceed thither 
with libation. The Superintendents of Trade for the North 
and South (the viceroys at Tientsin and Nanking) are to take 
careful measures to secure the safe transit of the deceased’s 
coffin on its way home; and when it reaches your noble 
country a further memorial service is accorded, to which 
Lit Hat-awan, senior Vice-president of the Board of Finance, 
is appointed to perform libation, in order to give expression 
to our unforgettable sorrow. Your noble country has up to 
this date strengthened its mutual good feeling with China, 
and we must hope that the Great Emperor will recognize the 
importance of maintaining complete the general situation 
between China and abroad, and will entirely dispel feelings 
of resentment, so that a peaceful arrangement can be come 
to at an early date, and both sides can live in peace for ever; 
it is with eager hopes that we give earnest expression to this 
our prayer.” 

Same date. Telegraphic orders to Yana Ju, envoy to 
Russia, to submit the following State communication :— 

“The Great Emperor of the Great Ts‘ing State greets the 
Great Emperor of the Great O (Oros or Russ) State. The 
present commotion in China arose very unexpectedly, in such 
wise that offence was given to a neighbouring country ; but 
the Great Emperor in his careful regard for neighbourly 
relations has expressed his readiness to be first in withdrawing 
his troops, thus giving a lead to the other powers 5 for this 
we are inexpressibly and sincerely grateful, and for this 
reason we specially depute Yana Ju, Senior Vice-president 
of the Board of Works, to submit this State Telegram giving 
first expression to our heartfelt thanks. We further beg 
that the Great Emperor in his care to preserve the general 
situation will take counsel with the Great Emperor of the ~ 
Great Té country as to consolidating former terms of friend- 
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ship, endeavouring to dismiss feelings of resentment, in the 
hope that a peaceful arrangement can be come to at an early 
date, in which case we shall be the grateful recipient of your 
exalted kindness to a still more inexpressible extent: it is 
with eager hopes that we give expression to this our prayer.” 

26th September. Telegraphic Orders to Li Sufine-ro, 
envoy to Japan, tosubmit the following State communication:— 

“The Great Emperor of the Great Ts‘ing State greets 
the Great Emperor of the Great Jih-pén (“‘ Sun’s origin,” or 
Japan) State. Some time ago, in consequence of a petty 
dispute of words, the Chancellor-Secretary Sueryama of 
your noble country was killed outside the Yung-ting Gate ; 
there were grave fears that neighbourly relations would 
receive a shock, so a rescript was at once sent down for the 
arrest and punishment of the malefactors. Recalling the 
circumstances of the said chancellor’s murder, Our sorrow is 
all the more poignant. We have accordingly this day sent 
down an imperial rescript deputing Nar‘une, Junior Vice- 
president of the Board of Ceremonies, to proceed to a 
memorial function, and We have bestowed a sum of five 
thousand ounces of silver for the commemorative funeral 
expenses. After the returning coffin shall have reached 
your noble country, the Grand Secretariat Reader Li Saftnc-ro 
is directed to depute one of his secretaries to perform 
libations a second time, in order to give expression to our 
unforgettable sorrow. Your noble country being on the same 
continent, and possessing the same literary script as China, 
has so far consolidated harmonious relations. On _ this 
occasion China has given offence to a neighbouring State, 
but the Great Emperor has been good enough to use every 
effort to maintain these relations, for which We are inex- 
pressibly touched and grateful. We still trust that the other 
countries will be earnestly exhorted to come to an early 
peaceful settlement, in which case the general position in the 
East will be much and solidly benefitted ; it is with eager 
hopes that We give expression to this Our prayer.” 

[The above were despatched from T‘ai-yiian Fu, after 
- the flight from Peking, at Li Hune-Cuane’s advice. | 

4th October. Yano Ju, envoy to Russia, submits by 
wire the Lord of Russia’s State Letter as follows :—“ Your 
noble country’s resident envoy Yana Ju has submitted to 
me the Great Emperor’s telegraphically despatched State 
letter, and I am much touched with the contents of the same, 
evincing as they do the sentiments of the Great Emperor 
and of your noble country, all to my deep satisfaction. In 
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the trouble at present involving China, I will continue to do 
my best to make things right again, and end the affair 
quickly in a conciliatory way ; of this you may rest assured 5 
but you should direct your steps backwards without loss of 
time, resume the reins of authority, and discuss everything 
calmly, in which case Russia will have full regard for the 
claims of neighbourliness and will do her best for the general 
situation, all which will then be much easier of accomplish- 
ment. I anxiously trust that I may be favoured with your 
acceptance of this view. As to the centuries-old friendship 
of China and Russia, this cordiality may grow firmer than 
ever ; at the present moment, true, there may be misunder- 
standings, but it will not be difficult to restore the former 
happy conditions.” 

10th October. L1Sufne-ro, envoy to Japan, submits by 
wire the Japanese Emperor’s State Letter as follows :—* The 
Great Emperor of the Great Japan State replies to the Great 
Emperor of the Great Ts‘ing State. Just received State 
telegram ; have read it. The Great Emperor recalls the 
particulars of the death through slaying at the hands of your 
noble country’s soldiery, under circumstances of great 
savagery and cruelty, of our unworthy country’s legation 
Chancellor-Secretary Suciyama, and how your noble 
country’s Vice-president of the Board of Ceremonies 
had proceeded to a memorial function ; how five thousand 
ounces of silver had been bestowed for funeral expenses ; and 
how on return of the coffin to this country it was proposed to 
depute one of your noble country’s legation secretaries to 
perform libations a second time in order to give expression 
to your sorrow, etc., ete., at which we derive satisfaction and 
consolation. Jt is added ‘will earnestly exhort the other 
‘countries to come to an early peaceful settlement in which 
‘ease the general position of your noble country (sc) will 
‘be much and solidly benefitted, and that it in with eager 
‘hopes that expression is given to the prayer, etc., etc.’ So 
far as concerns the question of recovering a peaceful 
situation, not only is this longed for by the Great Emperor, 
but it is deeply desired by ourselves. But, if the Great 
Emperor truly desires peace, he ought send down a clear 
Imperial rescript that on no account whatever must any 
individuals of the conservative reactionary class be employed 
to take action; he should immediately make selection of 
competent men who possess the confidence of both Chinese 
and foreigners, and appoint them as high officers to form a 
new government. It is also hoped that the Great Emperor 
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will not proceed to Shen Si, but at once return to Peking, 
so as to pacify men’s minds and prove that he recognises his 
fault in giving offence to friendly Powers, in which case the 
latter are certain to agree to discuss peace terms. It is 
hoped the Great Emperor will accept our humble but earnest 
advice, and we are full of anxious expectation.” 

14th October. The Imperial envoy to Germany submits 
by wire the Lord of Germany’s State letter as follows :— 
“We have made ourselves acquainted with the contents of the 
noble Great Emperor’s telegrams sufficiently evincing the 
noble Great Emperor’s genuine desire to make amends, 
according to your noble country’s ideas of what is becoming, 
for the said murder, under circumstances so very contrary to 
civilisation, of Our imperial envoy, and we derive satisfaction 
and consolation accordingly. But We are the Emperor of 
Germany, and are believers in the Holy Faith of Western 
Nations, unable therefore to accept libations as a suitable 
method of vindication. It seems that, over and above the 
murdered imperial envoy, there was the bishop belonging to 
the same faith as Ourselves, and there were a number of 
priests, women, and children, all of whom have received 
cruel treatment by reason of their faith and have incurred 
violent deaths, and on behalf of all of whom the noble Great 
Emperor is looked to for satisfaction; and yet the noble 
Great Emperor only orders a libation. How can _ this 
suffice to console the outraged souls of innocent persons such 
as these? The legation, which under international law is 
inviolable ground, has been desecrated as well; the trading 
people of the various countries, the believers of Catholic and 
Protestant faith, and also the natives of your noble country 
professing the same faith as Ourselves have all been out- 
rageously treated or injured. Of course it is not only the 
noble Great Emperor who is responsible for this ; the princes 
and high officers of your noble country’s Government as well 
as the provincial authorities high and low have been guilty 
of crimes by rights punishable with death, in such wise as to 
cause all civilized countries to stand aghast with horror ; 
dishonourable officials of this kind ought immediately to be 
brought strictly to book. If the noble Great Emperor is 
able to fix their due punishment, We on our part shall be 
ready to regard it as sufficient satisfaction for the feelings 
of the countries concerned. If therefore the noble Great 
Emperor is ready to give every assistance and to allow the 
officials deputed by the different countries injured to join in 
the investigations, We on our part shall have no objection to 
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offer. As to the noble Great Emperor’s being able to 
return soon to the capital We shall only be too glad if this be 
so. As tothe Commander-in-chief Hwa-ri-sz (W ALDERSKE) 
despatched by Us, he has been directed not only to offer a 
respectful and courteous reception, but also to see to it that 
the noble Great Emperor has everything according to his 
sacred wishes, and to make use of the armies to secure the 
sacred tranquillity and to aid in crushing the rebels, in all of 
which matters the Commander-in-chief in question can take 
action with his utmost strength. As to the matter of secur- 
ing a peaceful settlement with all speed. We also look 
forward earnestly to this. But, whilst discussing this question 
of a peaceful settlement, it is absolutely essential that the 
innocent persons who have suffered shall be avenged, and 
that all the officials who have been guilty shall atone in 
satisfaction, so that the lives and property of the subjects 
of the various States residing in China may be fully 
guaranteed and that they may practise their religion freely. 
This is what we ardently hope. 

[The literary merit of the Chinese translation is not 
high, apart from the difficulty of translating literally at all 
from the heavy and clumsy German style into approved 
stately and tactful Chinese. | 

18th October. Wu ‘T‘tnc-rana [Ng Choy,”] the 
Imperial envoy to America, submits by wire the tsung-t‘ung 
[term now adopted by Ytan Sur-xK‘ar for himself, and 
literally meaning “ general commander” | of America’s State 
letter as follows :—‘‘The Great American State’s Great Pé-li- 
si-t‘ten-té [an absurd old onomatopoetic treaty term] sends 
greeting to the Great Emperor of the Great T's‘ing State. 
Your noble country’s representative in America has personally 
handed in the Great Emperor’s State telegram of intercalary 
8th moon 21st day [17th October; the Emperor’s telegram 
is not published]. I have perused it with great satisfaction. 
This rising of trouble in China, with its injury to the lives 
of the subjects of various states, has caused great damage to 
their interests. As the Great Emperor is desirous that 
the various States should entirely dismiss hostile feeling and 
arrive at a sound and peaceful understanding, my unworthy 
country heartily shares this sentiment. I had addressed 
official communications to the various States, and am hoping 
for a prompt settlement. The Great Emperor has hitherto 
had a sincere regard for good international feeling, encourag- 
ing and protecting incomers; the leading instigators of the 
present troubles have not only caused injury to the various 
States, but have also incurred the displeasure of the Central 
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Court. If the Great Emperor would be pleased to let power 
be wielded from above, and can so effectively punish the 
chief offenders that the various States may regain confidence, 
I doubt not but that the discussion of a peaceful settlement 
can forthwith be entered upon.” 

[Here again the literary style is strained in the attempt 
to translate unfamiliar language. | 

[The above messages were exchanged during the flight 
to Si-ngan Fu, which was reached on the 26th October. | 

15th November. ‘Telegraphic orders to Li Har-Hway, 
envoy to Germany, to submit the following State communica- 
tion :—‘‘The Great Emperor of the Great Ts‘ing State greets 
the Great Emperor of the Great Té State. Some time ago 
We received your reply refraining from heavy reproaches, 
from which it is evident what sincere regard the Great 
Kmperor has for good State relations; it is difficult to express 
the full sense of appreciation. We have been shortcoming 
in curbing our people, in such wise that the minister of your 
noble country met his injury without proper cause, still a 
matter of poignant regret keenly felt to this day. We have 
now reconsidered heavier punishments, according to respec- 
tive deserts, to be imposed upon those high subjects who 
initiated the trouble, so as to exhibit the law of the land and 
to appease the general indignation. {iu Har-awan has just 
memorialised Us by wire to the effect that the Great Emperor 
has authorised General Wa [Watpersex]| at the head of his 
armies to discuss business with the Princes and Ministers of 
China, so that of course We have to command the high 
officers concerned to deliberate in a fair spirit upon what is 
to be done, with a view to arriving at an early settlement 
and resuming the peaceful attitude of former days. The 
letter received advises Us to return to the metropolis, a 
further instance of kind consideration and great concern. 
So soon as ever a peaceful understanding shall have been 
reached, a date will be fixed for Our return journey. As to 
missionary work by the various States, this is provided for by 
treaty, and henceforth it will be for us to issue strict instruct- 
ions to the high provincial authorities to make exceptionally 
careful efforts to give protection, in the hope that causes of 
contention may disappear for ever. We therefore now once 
more set forth Our innermost wish, and trust that the great 
Kimperor will be pleased to discern this, which is Our most 
anxious prayer.” 

16th November. Lo Fine-Luug, Minister to England, sub- 
mits by wire the Ruler of England’s State letter as follows :— 
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‘The Great Prince-ruler of the Great Ying [7.e. Ying-ki-li] 
State and Great Empress of the Five Indies, sends a respectful 
reply to His Majesty the Great Emperor of the Great Ts‘ing 
State. Your noble country’s envoy duly transmitted the 
State Telegrams of the 3rd July and 14th October [the latter 
is not published]. On hearing of the unusual commotion 
which had arisen in your noble country, I was overcome with 
horrified vexation. In the entrapping and murder of 
missionaries in Shan Si, a large number of British subjects lost 
their lives, which caused me particular sorrow and distress 
in my heart. 1 understand that there are still in that 
province a considerable number of European missionaries, 
including women and children, as to whose fate nothing has 
transpired. But I trust Your Majesty will severely punish 
the chief authors of this catastrophe, no matter how exalted 
their rank or status may be, with a view to forestalling evil 
in future and preventing others from imitating this bad 
example ; also that due compensation may be allotted for 
those who have suffered in person or property ; moreover 
that order may be promptly restored in those places where 
it has been disturbed. This is what preoceupies the mind of 
the British Court. Now that peace discussions have been 
opened, it is hoped that, after an understanding has been 
come to, not only may friendly relations be further consolid- 
ated, but the subjects of foreign countries sojourning 
in China may, in all that concerns their persons and 
property, for ever enjoy the blessings of place, which is my 
earnest hope.” 

16th November. Lo F&NG-Lvn, envoy to England, sub- 
mits by wire the Ruler of Italy’s State letter as follows :— 
The Great Prince Ruler of the Great I State (==J-ta-li) greets 
the Great Emperor of the Great Ts‘ing State. Favoured by 
the despatch of your telegram [date not named, and not 
published] telling the various countries to arrive quickly at 
a peaceful understanding ; this unworthy country is quite of 
the same mind. The two States, China and Italy, have so far 
consolidated friendly feeling, and up to this moment this 
unworthy country has been as ready as ever that amicable 
relations with your noble country should continue uninter- 
ruptedly. However, on the present occasion an extra- 
ordinary disturbance has broken out in your noble country, 
and the leading offenders ought to be severely punished ; 
foreign subjects who have suffered injury should be com- 
pensated for what is past, and those who have not suffered 
should be guaranteed against calamity in the future. The 
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different States are at this moment preparing to lay before the 
Government of your noble country a statement of their terms, 
and whatever the other States agree to this unworthy country 
will have pleasure in following, so that a peaceful settlement 
may be arrived at, which is a matter of anxious hope.” 

11th December. Telegram concocted by Lt Huna-cHane 

in discussion with Prince Ukuromsky, submitted for approval, 
and then translated into foreign language, and finally wired 
from Peking directed to the Czar’s palace at Livadia, so as 
to avoid the delay at P2-té-pu (Petersburg) which would be 
involved by its passing through the Foreign Office. Lr 
Hune-cuane also arranges with Yana Ju and Safina Stan- 
Hwal that the Czar’s reply shall be translated into Chinese 
at Shanghai. The Emperor’s letter accordingly runs as 

follows :— 

“‘The great Emperor of the Great Ts‘ing State greets the 
Great Emperor of the Great O State. We have joyfully 
perused the auspicious message from afar to the effect that the 
Great, Emperor has regained his health. In consequence of 
our temporary palace being remote from the seaports, 
when we became informed some time ago of the Great 
Emperor’s indisposition, We at once deputed Yana Ju to 
transmit Our Imperial enquiries; for, ever since this country 
fell into the recent difficulties out of which your powerful 
aid has been more than once so good'as to assist her, it has 
been felt that the Great Emperor’s personal condition was 
truly of concern to the weal or woe of this country. It had 
been intimated that the Great Emperor had been pleased to 
proclaim his intention effectively to guarantee China’s terri- 
tory and independence, that it was determined to restore 
order in places in the neighbourhood of Manchuria, and that 
consent had been given to hand back to Chinese officials 
certain places in the three Eastern Provinces so that civilian 
officials would be enabled to proceed with the regular work 
of local administration. Now Manchuria is the land whence 
Our dynasty blossomed into glory, and the place where lie 
Tombs of our Divorum Antecessorum: hence We have an 
extra special reason for the overjoy that is within Us, engraven 
thankfully upon Our vitals. The Great Emperor having 
now taken this sacredly perspicuous and just resolve, the 
effect upon the general situation will indeed be far from 
inconsiderable; it will greatly enhance the glory of the 
Great Emperor’s reign, while advantage will be taken of this 
opportunity to render still more close and intimate the friendly 
relations of our two neighbouring countries. With the 
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gracious aid of Heaven on High our two States will certainly 
be able to enjoy for ever the blessings of peace ; hencefor- 
ward we shall have complete confidence in each other’s 
loyalty and will support each other in times of stress. Given 
this 10th moon of 26th Kwangsii year.” [A note privately 
adds for Li’s information that it was actually approved on 
the 9th December. | 

[The above were exchanged whilst the Court was at 
Si-ngan Fu, desperately working to get the general treaty 
terms arranged by the Powers before committing itself to 
sign a special treaty with Russia. ] 

29th January, 1901. Telegram of condolence already 
sent [not published]. Li Hune-caane instructed to inform 
the British Minister and to condole with him in person on 
the death of Queen VicTorta. 

31st January. Telegram of congratulation to the new 
English ruler already sent [not published] ; also telegraphic 
congratulations to be sent by Li through Wu T‘1na-Frane 
(Minister to U.S.A., Spain, and Peru) to the Spanish princess 
on her marriage [not published]. 

Sth February (17th of 12th moon). Discussion as to 
whether two separate missions need be sent to England as in 
the case of Russia, seeing that England does not attach so 
much importance to coronations as does Russia ; meanwhile 
the plenipotentiaries Prince K‘1ne and Li Hune-cHane send 
up proposed drafts of two letters to England. 

[(CHanc Pfu-H1 was on the 3rd February appointed 
special envoy both to condole and to congratulate, but he 
never went. | 

A.—The Great Emperor of the Great Ts‘ing State 
respectfully sends a letter to His Majesty the Great Prince 
Ruler of the Great Ying State, Great Emperor of the Five 
Indies. We have been shocked to hear that your noble 
country’s late Great Prince Ruler had mounted the clouds 
on a Dragon Steed, and we are overwhelmingly grieved. 
We reverently recall that the late Great Prince Ruler had 
ruled over Her empire for over 60 years with a splendour 
and glory of dazzling brillianecy unexcelled in present or past; 
all those in friendly states must have a reverent regard, and 
especially in China whose mutual concern in weal or woe and 
whose friendly feeling has been uninterrupted. In the fifth 
moon of the present year (z.e. June 1900) China was confront- 
ed with a revolutionary uprising, but, thanks to the late 
Great Prince Ruler having taken the bull’s ear in the treaty 
discussion, and having supported the interests of commerce, 
a peaceful understanding was speedily arrived at, and the 
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general situation was soon settled, all which is most 
particularly engraven in Our grateful heart. Just as we were 
looking forward to the late Great Prince Ruler’s enjoying 
many more years of life and a further advance into venerable 
old age, we suddenly hear this dreadful news, so shocking and 
grievousto us. We are now specially despatching X. [name 
left vacant] as our imperial ambassador respectfully to carry 
a State letter and proceed to your noble country in order to 
give expression-to our condolences. We trust that the Great 
Prince Ruler will carry on the behests of the departed, and 
will contribute further distinction to her high aims, basing his 
truth upon the principles of unfailing filial piety, so that his 
Empire may enjoy the benefits of a peaceful rule, thus doing 
justice to the great trust bequeathed to him by the late Great 
Prince Ruler. Let the Great Prince Ruler keep these words 
before him ! 

B.—The Great Emperor of the Great T’s‘ing State 
respectfully sends a letter to this Majesty the Great Prince 
Ruler of the Great Ying State, the Great Emperor of the 
Five Indies. We have heard with satisfaction that the Great 
Prince Ruler has mounted the throne as heir and successor 
to the great duties of this vast patrimony, We augur a 
lengthy career of happiness, and we foretell a lasting con- 
solidation of the State domains, truly a joy and a con- 
solation to our heart. When we reflect how, since the 
conclusion of treaties with your noble country, friendly 
sentiments have been lastingly consolidated and how your 
commercial enterprise has taken a first place amongst the 
nations of the five continents, we feel how our joint interests 
being of mutual concern, it is right that our warm sentiments 
should continue firmer than ever. On this solemn function 
of succeeding to the throne, X. [name left vacant] is specially 
despatched as our imperial ambassador, respectfully to carry 
a State letter and proceed to your noble country in order to 
give expression to our satisfaction and congratulations. We 
trust that the Great Prince Ruler will be able to continue Her 
late Majesty’s excellences, and even enhance the distinction 
of the throne, maintaining a state of peace over the four 
oceans, and consoling the world’s heart-felt anticipations. In 
this wise the friendly relations of our two countries will be 
strengthened, and good feeling will continue uninterruptedly. 
We look forward with inexpressible satisfaction to this. 

[Note by the Emperor for the Cabinet Council. ‘ The 
State Letters will do, let action be promptly taken accord- 
ingly. Asto the coronation, see what the other countries 
do before coming to a decision.””] 
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[If I remember rightly, Great Britain declined to receive 
these missions, or responded to the overtures in such a way 
that Coane Piia-n1 “declined to undertake the mission.” | 

8th Febuary (20th of 12th moon). Telegraphic orders 
to Yane Ju, envoy to Russia, to submit the following State 
communication :— ’ 

“The Great Emperor of the Great Ts‘ing State greets the 
Great Emperor of the Great O State. We have in mind 
that the cultivation of good faith and feeling is a guiding 
principle for States, whilst compassionate aid in time of 
danger is a distinguished act of neighbourliness. China has 
been on friendly terms with your noble country for two 
hundred and some score of years, nor has there ever been 
the smallest quarrel. During the 6th and 7th moons of this 
year (ze. July and August 1900) disorderly elements of 
China’s metropolis created trouble which at the moment it 
was not easy to quell, so that it spread away to the Three 
Eastern Provinces. The steps taken to deal with it by Our 
high territorial officers were not good, in such wise that 
your noble country was put to the trouble of moving troops ; 
in other words your noble country suppressed on our behalf 
a criminal movement; it was thus not a case of hostilities 
against China. And, when the allied armies entered Peking, 
your noble country led the way in withdrawing its troops 
from the capital, with a view to shewing that there was no 
semblance of coveting territory. It was also promised that 
wherever in our Three Hastern Provinces the effects of your 
noble country’s military power should have been felt, those 
places would one and all be returned ; a noble declaration 
that commanded the admiration of every country in the 
universe. We have already twice despatched telegraphic 
letters expressing Our thanks, and it is presumed that 
their contents have been honoured with high notice. We 
now understand that your noble country’s government 
council and the military administration maintain views very 
different to those held previously, and desire to place the 
administrative powers of the Three Eastern Provinces covertly 
at the discretion of your noble country, leaving to China 
nothing but the empty name. If this be so, then the various 
states of Hurope and America are bound to rise in a body and 
follow the example, to the detriment of China’s authority 
over her own people. But We are convinced that your 
esteemed views cannot have suggested any such thing. We 
venture to think that the Great Emperor, having in full 
mind the claims of neighbourliness, and also in his open 
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sense of truth and right, is richly endowed with the generous 
desire to secure the good will of China. In what is now 
going on greater reliance than ever is placed on your 
noble country’s standpoint as a guiding mark for the other 
powers. The frontiers of your noble country and China 
are coterminous for over 20,000 lz (6,000 miles), being as 
intersupporting as lips to the teeth; if on some other 
occasion there be an opportunity of requiting a great 
kindness, there wonld be no limit to our readiness except 
our capacity. As regards the railroad now being constructed 
in the Three Eastern Provinces, the interests concerned are 
of great importance, and of course the management will go 
on as before, for the advantages of a railroad are not only 
valued by your noble country but China also finds her 
account therein, and on no account could We take a 
negligent view of the necessity of extending protection to 
it; the high territorial officers who have in the present 
instance neglected to afford adequate protection have already 
been severely dealt with, and henceforth the local authorities 
will be strictly ordered to anticipate trouble before it breaks 
out and to use their utmost efforts to preserve its safety in 
a way satisfactory to your noble country’s wishes. The 
other day (3rd January) We appointed Yana Ju Our 
plenipotentiary envoy, so that he might on the spot make 
permanent arrangements, and We trust that the Great 
Emperor will have regard to our numerous years of 
friendship—so different from the case of other countries— 
and will enter into the spirit of Our feelings with a view to 
the recovery of unimpaired administrative authority in the 
Three Eastern Provinces, all exactly as before, so that in 
great measure the people of the two countries may 
contentedly follow their occupation and mutual good will 
be consolidated. We entertain the highest hopes in this 
matter.” 

15th February. Telegraphic orders to the envoys in 
Russia, France, England, Germany, Italy, America and 
Japan [or in this case Jih might possibly as on 31st January 
stand for Spain, z.e. Jith-sz-pa-ni-ya, or St-pan-ya| as 
follows:—‘‘ The various Great Powers have discussed the 
chief terms and our unworthy country has already consulted 
with them in order to give effect to them one by one. 
However, as to the question of indemnities, it is absolutely 
necessary to give the matter thorough consideration, as 
during the warlike operations there was excessive destruction 
and disappearance of valuable property; besides which the 
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resources and commerce of our unworthy country are still 
little developed, and it is not easy to raise huge sums all at 
once; if the demands are too pressing, it will be a case of 
clearing out all we possess, and the impoverished people 
may break out in revolt, a point it is felt the Great Emperors 
will not fail to consider. Respectfully calling to mind that 
the Great Emperors are endued with neighbourly sentiments 
of friendship, we think it follows that they must desire our 
unworthy country to do its utmost to secure good govern- 
ment, to secure to the future a lasting general peace for 
Hast Asia, and to open up inexhaustible sources of inter- 
commercial profit. Our unworthy country is now considering 
how most effectively to administer the government with a 
view, that is, to requiting the kindness of the various Great 
Powers in the future. It is hoped that your noble country 
will succeed in accomplishing this matter in the end as in the 
beginning, and in consultation with the other Great Powers 
will consent to arrange a reduction in the amounts of 
indemnity, extending the due dates, and devising other good 
methods for paying up in instalments so as to obviate the 
need for our making heavy loans at interest, and thus enable 
us to get a little breathing time and set our internal 
administration to rights, in which case in the future China 
and foreign places will certainly succeed in becoming more 
friendly than ever, and she, along with the various Great 
Powers, will for evermore enjoy endless benefits. It is 
impossible to express in words the appealing gratitude We 
shall feel for this great kindness. We reverently lay forth 
our inmost feelings, and trust with inexpressible anxiety that 
you will be able to see things in this light.” 

3rd March. Telegraphic orders to Yana Ju, envoy to 
Russia, to submit a State communication as follows :—* The 
Great Emperor of the Great Ts‘ing State respectfully greets 
the Great Emperor of the Great O State. A few days ago a 
reply communication received; the words of a benevolent 
man, the measure of a great prince, both apparent in paper 
and ink; truly most ashamed and grateful. Subsequently 
Yane Ju communicated (24th February) his treaty in 
twelve articles touching the Three Eastern Provinces. On 
close examination of their precise significance, it would 
appear that China’s independent authority i is not yet wholly 
secured without objection. The Great Emperor’s letter said 
‘there is no desire to infringe in the least upon independence, 
and everything is to be done exactly as it was before the 
occupation by Russian troops; but as to minor details 
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these would best be decided upon more clearly, in order 
to avoid any future change taking place.’ These words 
are as obvious as the sun and moon, and the promise ranks 
(in immovability) with the rivers and the hills. But the 
present twelve articles as proposed do not appear to be 
entirely ‘exactly as was done before the occupation.” A 
State letter connotes the prince’s word, whereas the treaty 
clauses only mean what his ministers think best. [No such 
letter and promises from the Czar are published.] We 
submit that whilst political advisers may only shew their 
loyalty in taking precautions against anticipated dangers, on 
the other hand he who compassionates a neighbour and takes 
his stand on right exhibits the benevolence of a great prince. 
The Three Hastern Provinces of Our unworthy country 
having slipped from Our hands, if We could see them there 
once more We should hasten to evince Our gratitude in 
every possible way desired, so far from running counter to 
your wishes. But unfortunately our independent administra- 
tive authority over the Three Hastern Provinces once gone, 
all the other countries would take heart accordingly, and 
China would be on the high road to lose her independence 
altogether. If the Great Emperor desires to strengthen the 
situation for peace energetically, and yet these contentious 
pretexts must find their way in, it is difficult to believe that 
they emanate from him. Moreover the letter received says 
‘with extreme benevolence and justice,’ words which filled 
Our unworthy country with joy as from Heaven, because 
proof that a great country would abide by its word. We 
have acknowledged Our fault in connection with past 
hostilities, and as things stand now it is hoped that the great 
country will maintain Our inviolability. Our unworthy 
country’s plenipotentiary envoy Yana Ju has been directed 
to concert measures in detail with your noble country, and 
We now reverently address to you this further letter 
expressing Our inmost distress of heart and trust that the 
Great Emperor will succeed in accomplishing this matter, 
in the final result as in the beginning, to the deep gratitude 
and satisfaction of both Ourselves and our hundreds of 
millions of subjects.” 

20th March. Telegraphic orders to the Envoy in 
Russia to submit the following State communication :— ~ 

“The Great Emperor of the Great Ts‘ing State greets 
the Great Emperor of the Great O State. Yana Ju reports 
by wire that the Great Emperor has consented to modify in a 
conciliatory way the treaty of some days past. We are 
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deeply grateful for this great goodness, and should have 
given Our sanction accordingly, but that the stipulation in 
the first article about the administration being as it was of 
old; those in the fourth and fifth articles about the numerical 
strength of the troops in Manchuria and of the Chinese mounted 
police after discussion; those in the 7th article about the 
privileges of trade and manufacture ; those in the 9th article 
about delay in paying indemnities; and that in the 11th 
article about constructing a railway either from the main 
line ora branch line to the Great Wall—all these matters are 
untouched upon in the discussion of a general treaty now 
going on at Peking. As the allied armies have not yet with- 
drawn, the Powers are certain to insist on their rights under 
the favoured nation clauses to make extortionate demands. 
Our unworthy State having in the past been the repeated 
recipient of your noble country’s support, what subject is 
there that cannot be a matter of compromise? The only 
thing is that at this moment in Our haste to make due 
acknowledgement to your noble country we may cause the 
other powers to follow the example set before their eyes with 
a view to the unexpected rights and privileges attained by 
those powers being on an equal scale with your noble 
country’s, in such wise as to lose to the whole of Our country 
for ever its independent rule, which result it is felt cannot be 
desired by the Great Emperor, nor does it seem to represent 
the tone of treatment hitherto evinced to us by the Great 
Emperor. Yane Jv had transmitted to him a reply that it 
was desired to keep up the neighbourly relations of 200 years 
or more and make them even more friendly, morever that 
there was no desire to infringe in any way upon independ- 
ence ; in addition, that Manchuria would promptly be returned 
in its entirety to China, to administer everything as for- 
merly just as before the occupation by Russian troops. At 
the deep sincere ring of these utterances, We, as also our 
officers and people all over the Empire, were touched with 
gratitude to the extent of dropping tears. But now the time 
limit is fast approaching: We yesterday had already 
directed Yana Jv to consult about obtaining an extension of 
time. To sum up, the matter is a dilemma, and surely it is 
better as an alternative to the pressure of the Powers after 
the event to advance a prayer before the event to your noble 
country that it may please give directions to the Foreign 
Office to authorise the excision of the several treaty stipula- 
tions indicated. So soon as Yan@ Ju shall wire in reply the 
acceptance of these modifications, Yane@ Ju will be instructed 
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to sign. Itis hoped that the Great Emperor will shew excep- 
tional consideration for this humble heartfelt entreaty.”’ 

7th June. Draft of letter to Germany sent up by Prince 
K‘tne and Li Hune-cuane for approval :—‘‘ The Great Km- 
peror of the Great Ts‘ing State respectfully sends a letter to 
His Majesty the Great Emperor of the Great Té State. We 
reflect that, ever since China and your noble country agreed 
upon treaties, confidential envoys have passed to and fro, and 
friendly feeling has continued without interruption. A few 
years ago an Imperial Prince of your noble country [Prince 
Henry, 1898] came to the metropolis, and we had several 
interviews with him, to the further extension of hearty good 
feeling. But in the 5th moon of last year the Boxer male- 
factors burst into the metropolis and the soldiers came to 
blows with the people: your noble country’s envoy KrTTELER 
even lost his life by killing. The said envoy, coming to 
China with his official charge, disposed. of all international 
business very satisfactorily, much to our approval; but un- 
expectedly a commotion suddenly broke out, and without 
more ado his person fell a sacrifice. We feel strongly our 
own lacking in proper capacity, inasmuch as we failed to take 
precautions before the event and exhibited great slackness in 
protecting him; oh! how distressed indeed we feel! But we 
have already caused to be erected a memorial arch at the 
spot where the said envoy met his death, in order to mark 
for the benefit of posterity our sense of appreciation of what is 
good and detestation of what is evil. We are now despatch- 
ing Tsal-rine, Prince of Ch‘un, as our Special Ambassador 
to carry in person and deliver a State letter to your noble 
country. The status of the Imperial Prince in question is that 
of a close relative whose sympathies are in one with Ours, and 
he has been specially commanded to carry out his instructions 
with the utmost fidelity, so as to give expression to our sense 
of shame and regret. Furthermore as your noble country 
has on this occasion been put to the trouble of bringing an 
army all this distance to quell the rebels and pacify the 
people, the peace discussions will soon be settled and the 
populace unharmed, which is further evidence of the Great 
Emperor’s care for preserving unimpaired the general situa- 
tion ; for all this also the Imperial Prince in question has been 
commanded to express on Our behalf the most sincere thanks. 
It is now only hoped that the Great Emperor will entirely 
abandon his former displeasure and further consolidate the 
good feeling that formerly existed, which means that our two 
countries will together enjoy the blessings of peace, and will 
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for ever have the satisfaction of cordial diplomatic relations. 
It is hoped that the Great Emperor will see things in this 
light.’ [Cabinet has received a rescript: ‘‘The proposed 
letter may be sent accordingly.’’ | 

24th June. On Nar‘une’s appointment as Envoy to 
Japan, which country always demands to see credentials, 
Prince K‘tne and Li Hune-cnane submit the following texts 
of (1) an Imperial letter to Japan and of (2) Nar‘une’s cre- 
dentials :—‘‘ The Great Emperor of the Great Ts‘ing State 
sends a communication to His Majesty the Great Emperor 
of the Great Japan State. We take cognizance of the fact 
that China and your noble country are both on the Asiatic 
continent, not far distant from each other by the sea routes. 
Ever since we have exchanged residential envoys we have 
gained confidence in each other’s honesty of purpose and our 
feelings of friendship have become intensified. But in the 
fifth moon of last year the metropolis was suddenly confronted 
with the Boxer rebel uprisings; the soldiers and people 
joined in the fray, and the Chancellor Suetyama of 
your noble country’s Legation lost his life through butchering. 
The Chancellor in question, having come to China on the 
legation staff, was entitled to the benefits of protection, but 
the movement took place so suddenly that his person was 
incontinently sacrificed. We are conscious of our own 
shortcomings in having failed to take precautions beforehand 
in such wise that an official of a friendly Power came to this 
sad and unexpected end, and We feel all the more grieved 
on account of the consequent shock to our political friend- 
ship. We had already despatched a high officer to perform 
sacrifice, and We had issued a sum from the private fise to 
mark our high sense of compassion. We now depute 
Nar‘une, wearing button of the first rank, second Vice- 
president of the Board of Revenue, to be our special Imperial 
Envoy, to carry with him this State letter, proceed to your 
noble country, and submit it in person. The high officer 
in question has a record of great loyalty and enjoys our 
complete confidence ; he has been specially commanded to 
acquit himself of his duties with scrupulous care and to express 
clearly our feelings of shocked regret by way of giving the 
highest mark and distinction to the function. On this occasion 
the Great Emperor has despatched an army for a considerable 
journey; from the day of its reaching tbe capital it has 
made the pacification of the people its chief care. Again, 
in the leading features of the peace negotiations, the greatest 
efforts have been given to maintaining the status quo and 
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giving special weight to the general public sentiment, thanks 
to which the general situation in the east has been fully 
safeguarded ; the reputation for justice and benevolence 
has been carried far and wide, a consideration which 
particularly rejoices and gratifies Our heart, and for which 
also the high officer in question has been directed to express 
on Our behalf the warmest thanks. It is hoped that the 
Great Emperor will entirely dismiss all former sore feeling 
and will further consolidate the old friendly feeling, which, 
like that of the lips and the teeth in one and the same jaw, 
may become closer than ever, as a sequel to which again the - 
world will be at peace, and we shall together enjoy the 
blessings of tranquillity. May the Great Emperor see things 
in this light!” . 

The credentials run: ‘The Emperor’s commands to 
Nat‘une of first button rank, Junior Vice-president of the 
Board of Revenue. We opine that the laws governing 
international. relations are laid down clearly in the ancient 
classics, and an Ambassador’s credentials become a matter 
of solemn record. All the more in the case of countries on 
the same continent, special supports as it were of parts of the 
same jaw. Whereas Sueityama, Chancellor-Secretary to 
the Legation of Great Japan State, was killed at the 
capital, much to our poignant regret, it becomes right to 
display supreme distinction ; whereupon thou art appointed 
Our Special Imperial Ambassador personally to carry a State 
letter and proceed to the delivery of it. Thou shalt fulfil 
thy duty with the utmost sincerity and conduct thy business 
with respectful care, in all matters of personal intercourse, 
forms and correspondence using the utmost of thine ability 
in the endeavour to fulfil the behests of August China and 
to enhance the pleasurable joy of equal States. Obey thou 
then our Imperial commands and betray, thou not thy 
trust. This special injunction.” 
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The Boxer Rebellion. A Political and Diplomatic Review. By PauL 
H. CLEMENTS, Ph.D. New York, Columbia University. 


It is necessary to emphasize the sub-title of this work, otherwise the 
reader might be inclined to misprize it. Indeed it would have been safer 
to have made the sub-title part of the proper title, inasmuch as the purpose 
of the book, at any rate this phase of it, can be the only adequate reason 
for giving the world another account of this painful episode in the history 
of China. 

The author in his preface does not think ‘‘an apology is at all needed 
for adding to the literature on this fascinating period of history.” We fail 
to see where the fascination exists. To us it is a calamitous event without 
a ray of fascination. 

The author has read very largely on this subject : there are evidences 
on every page of laborious work in consulting authorities, official corres- 
pondence, etc, These are great merits. But the impression of a certain 
artificiality remains in the reader’s mind, He instinctively feels that the 
author writes at a long distance from the scene of action, and that the 
historical imagination is not strong. It is instinctively felt that the events 
recorded lack proportion, and that dates are given which have an indistinct 
impression of relativity of time. But this again may arise from the 
fact that the author himself may not have been quite clear whether he was 
writing history in action, or simply reviewing the political and diplomatic 
course of events. So that between the claims of politics and diplomacy, 
and the narrative of facts, there is apparent a certain indecision and want 
of clearness. 

The author, however, has entered largely into the causes of the 
rebellion, the introduction of which is preceded by a review of China aud 
the world in history. The author would have been helped if he had 
consulted ex-Consul Parker’s little book on China and Foreign Relations. 
We do not find that the author supplies us with any new light on the 
causes of the Rebellion and its history, which alone would justify a 
resuscitation of these events after the lapse of years. We do not think 
his review of the causes adequate or entirely convincing. In many respects 
they are prejudicial. For one thing we do not think that the author has 
laid sufficient emphasis on the oceupation of Kiao Chou by the Germans as 
one of the important factors in the Boxer movement. This moved 
Shantung deeply, and the German occupation had not a little to do with 
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the development of Boxerism in Shantung. The priestly clans in Kao-mi 
exerted a wide influence; and German officialdom was sometimes over- 
bearing and had stirred the dislike and opposition of the priests. Another 
main factor in the disturbances was the factious struggles of the imperial 
clans. It was the main factor possibly. The reviewer has been told by a 
Chinese gentleman who was present at the imperial conclave, summoned 
by command of the Empress Dowager and Emperor to discuss the situation, 
that Tzii Hsi first called on Kuang Hsii to give his opinion. His Majesty 
- spoke strongly against war with the Powers, which in His Majesty’s opinion 
would be folly, as China would be quite unable to meet the world. Then 
the imperial Clansmen and Princes spoke, and directly opposed the 
Emperor’s view, and votedfor war. They carried the day. Their immediate 
object was the overthrow of Kuang Hsii by creating foreign complications, 
and the substitution of another prince, the son of Prince Tuan, in his place. 
In their misguided ignorance they miscalculated the ultimate result of such 
a selfish and unwise policy. 

The author’s remarks and judgments in some causes treated in the 
volume contain many wise remarks and correct judgements, Still one 
cannot but think that he draws too sweeping a statement regarding the 
view of the diterati and the masses on Reform (p. 56 et seq.). It is our 
opinion that that part of the people that thought at all, favoured reform, 
and that the literati were not averse to it. Indeed they were the chief 
supporters and advocates of it. What killed the new reform movement 
was the passion of interests vested in the imperial family and governing 
class. It is altogether incorrect to say that the reform movement was 
at cross purposes with humanity at large (p. 59): and to compare it with 
“the abolitionist fanaticism which brought on the Civil War,” which 
statement seems unjust to the American people. In fact this is wild 
writing. The same criticism might be made on the parts dealing with the 
missionary question. The author is hardly just in his views on this 
subject: nor for the matter of that to Christianity itself. On page 74 we 
read that “the fault lies largely with Christianity. It has the misfortune 
in every alien land of running counter to almost all the cherished local 
institutions. It offends everyone, it antagonizes every creed, it mingles 
with none, because its fundamental tenets deny the co-existence of any other 
faith or standard of morality. In China, Christianity encountered further 
opposition. This was the predilection of the Chinese, especially of the 
educated classes, for their own code of life and morals, which leaves little 
to be desired as it is eminently practical and earthly, with no speculations 
on divinity and the hereafter.” Now this is a specimen of careless writing 
and want of exact knowledge both as to the Christian and Chinese position 
which mars much that is true and well put in this volume. If another 
sentence were needed to confirm this view it is supplied on page 75. ‘The 
Chinese have never had a religious war; in that they have been thrice 
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blessed.” A little acquaintance with De Groot’s books, or even a superficial 
knowledge of Chinese history would have prevented such a sweeping mis~ 
statement. De Groot points out that Confucianism is most intolerant, and 
brooks no rival. The conflict of Buddhism with Confucianism is a 
sufficient confutation, 

Whether the final deductions of the author on the causes (p. 76) are 
correct may be open to doubts, He gives thera in these words. ‘Apology 
and blame for succeeding events should primarily be laid at Europe’s 
door not China’s.” Here again we don’t think the author is very 
exact in his statements. For one thing he should have included Japan and 
the United States of America in his general indictment of Europe. The 
United States has enjoyed all the benefits of European wars against China, 
and actively claims the privileges of extraterritoriality (cp. pp. 77—79). 
It must also be remembered that the Exclusion Acts have aroused Chinese 
opposition. But whilst we do support the writer in his views that the out- 
side world has been guilty of much selfishness towards China, yet we 
cannot exonerate the Chinese government altogether. Its criminal neglect 
in making ready to meet new conditions was responsible in no little degree 
for the catastrophe. If the world has preyed on Chinese ignorance, so 
Chinese ignorance has treated the world with contempt, leading to its own 
destruction. 

There is one more thing that must be said about The Causes, and that 
ig the position of Kuang Hsii, and the appraisement of his character by 
the author. The language on pp. 40—41 is altogether unsuitable. It is: 
unfortunate that circumstances and the deep-rooted forces of conservatism 
proved too strong. That a young man in his situation and with his opportun- 
ities, shut out from intercourse with the world and who had been under 
the eye and domination of the Empress Dowager, in the double réle of 
sovereign and relative, should have succeeded to the extent he did speaks 
much for the ability and character of the young Emperor. He had won a 
fine name and influence amongst the Chinese: and had the sinister machina- 
tions of those who plotted for his life been unsuccessful, and a more 
fortunate destiny than mounting on high, just at that time, been reserved 
for him and the nation, the prospects of this country would be far more rosy 
than they appear to be at present. For in that case the nation would have, 
at the head of a Royal House, a monarch round whom much national 
affection and hope were gathered. The Revolutionaries would have been 
useless, as the true leaders would be making the changes necessary to 
progress. Alas for the Nemesis that overtook China in the death of 
Kuang Hsii, and opened the door to intrigue andambition! The end is not 


yet. 
The reader will find in this volume a fairly complete record of the pour- 


parlers between China and the rest of the world after the Boxer rising. 
There is a fairly full summary of diplomatic action and subsequent inter- 
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national intercourse relating to the Restoration and Settlement, There are 
three appendices giving (1) the Joint Note (2) Chinese Reply (3) the Peace 
Protocol, There is also a Bibliography. The historian will find it a very 


useful volume to have on his shelves. 
M. 


Fur and Feather in North China. By ARTHUR DE C. SOWERBY. 
With 30 Line Drawings and 43 Photographs, The Tientsin Press, 
Limited. 


Those who have had the pleasure to listen to a lecture by Mr. Sowerby, 
whether in the Club at Peking, or before the Royal Asiatic Society at 
Shanghai, will know that when he talks of Nature and her children, he is. 
dealing with a subject which he has studied at first hand. He is no arm- 
chair specialist. His knowledge is of that breezy type born of familiar 
acquaintance with mountain and moor, with hill and dale, upland and 
lowland. In his lantern slides we find him now above the snow line, here 
amidst almost trackless forest, and there on the barest of bare slopes. He 
knows North China, Manchuria, and the other districts of which he writes 
_ as districts can only be known in thorough fashion, viz. by a liberal use of 
Shanks’s mare. 

The nature-lover, anxious to learn something about a fauna hitherto 
little known, may, therefore, be recommended with the greatest confidence 
to take Mr. Sowerby as his guide. He will find in the pages of the book 
before us a charming combination of exact knowledge and field experience, 
matter useful at once to the scientist and attractive to the hunter, If 
there are notes here and there on some of the minute differences dividing 
species or varieties, there are in other places whole pages of descriptive 
hunting of a quite exciting kind. 

Our author starts off with the Wild Boar, sacred to one and only one 
form of sport in India, but in China considered a fair mark for the rifle. 
There is a good deal of floating anecdote amongst sportsmen who find 
themselves domiciled in various parts of China, some of which has never 
yet found its way into print. One adventure with pig, however, comes to 
mind, and must be quoted in order to show that Mr. Sowerby’s “record” 
wild boar of 333 lbs. holds only for the north. This is what Mr. Percival 
says of a boar which he shot; “The Land of the Dragon,” (p. 47,)—“ We 
gralloched him, slung him over a bamboo, and sent him with four coolies 
down to Chinkiang, where we afterwards heard he turned the scales at 
five hundred and ten pounds. His tusks, which were in perfect condition, 
were six and a half inches long.” Mr. Percival adds in another paragraph, 
“JT have heard of much larger boars than this one.” 

Passing on to deer and antelopes we come to what are, perhaps, the 
most important chapters in the book, those which contain the newest 
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information, and hence will provide most attraction to the student as well 
as to the hunter pure and simple. Roe-deer, Musk deer, and the beautiful 
sika have a chapter to themselves, a chapter full of first-hand knowledge, 
vivid description, and exciting sport. Wild sheep of various kinds follow, 
and again our information is added to in characteristic fashion. The 
chapter on Wapiti hunting mentions ten distinct species, of which details 
are given. Of the special Shansi wapiti, Mr. Sowerby thinks that definite 
knowledge dates back no farther than to somewhere about 1912. 
Photographs of wapiti and other allied species add greatly to the value of 
the narrative. Of the “ Chamois of Asia,” the goral, we are told that, ‘“ He 
who would hunt the goral must be prepared to face the most difficult 
climbs, involving the hardest kind of work, and calling for a cool head, 
steady nerves, and an active body. Often he will find himself hanging on 
by his nails, with nothing but space beneath him.” After descriptions of 
the chase and of the varieties of this interesting animal, we pass on to 
Antelope shooting in Mongolia, again having useful photographs to aid the 
descriptive letterpress. 

Then follow the fur-bearing animals, of which Melis tigris longipilis 
is the first to be introduced. This is the far-famed Siberian tiger 
“probably the largest of its kind.” Though named from the great 
Russian territory, the true home of this animal is Manchuria. Its almost 
woolly skin is well-known to dealers. In his recent lecture in Shanghai 
Mr. Sowerby, if our memory serves us well, spoke of specimens of the 
Siberian tiger measuring twelve feet and over from tip to tip. We ourselves 
have seen a rug, the pride of its late owner, a dealer in such articles, 
which was the largest that had ever come under his own notice, and 
measured 13 feet 3 inches. We both were aware of some of the tricks of 
the trade, and were not prepared to aver on oath that that was the true 
measurement of its first owner, but there can be no doubt whatever that 
the animal must have been a most magnificent beast. 

Of leopards, wolves, foxes, and other fur-bearing creatures Mr. Sowerby 
has a good deal of most interesting knowledge to impart. Hares of various 
types are noted, but our author knows of no Chinese burrowing hare, though 
it is said that the hispid hare of India has acquired that accomplishment. 
Probably the idea sometimes discussed amongst Shanghai sportsmen that 
the hare common in Kiangsu sometimes burrows, is due to the probable 
fact that at times it takes shelter in badger or other holes. This it may 
do in common with hares farther north, Whether the sportsman should 
hunt his hare or shoot it, is naturally decided by circumstances, just as is 
the similar question regarding the wild boar. 

Altogether Mr. Sowerby provides his readers with a couple of dozen 
chapters. Of these eleven deal with mammals, at the more important of 
which we have but glanced. Eleven more are devoted to birds, and the 
remaining two to reptiles, batrachians, etc. 
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It will not be necessary to follow our author go closely through his bird 
chapters for the simple reason that while there are in North China quite a 
number of mammals more or less new to science, the same can hardly be 
said of the birds, always more inclined, because of their power of flight, to 
greater ubiquity than the less favoured quadrupeds. There is an excellent 
chapter on birds of prey, in which some reference is made to the widespread 
use of falcons, hawks, and even eagles for sporting purposes. The only eagle 
we have been fortunate enough to see in all the glory of its winged power 
in North China was a magnificent specimen of the white-tailed sea-eagle, 
(Haliaetus albicilia) soaring over the Western Hills near Peking. Shooting 
men will be delighted with the chapters on pheasants, partridges, bustard, 
etc., and ornithologists generally will read with much interest Mr. Sowerby’s 
description of the many other species of birds with which he deals. Most 
of them, however, are well-known in other localities, and so, though belonging 
to North China, are not hers alone. 

The volume concludes with a ten page index of technical names which 
will be of the greatest value to all who wish to make a closer study of the 


subject than the ordinary sportsman can usually do. 
G. L. 


Descriptive Sociology; Chinese. By E. T. C. WERNER. Williams 
and Norgate, 1910; £3, 3s. 

HERBERT SPENCER’S Descriptive Sociology or Groups of Sociological 
Facts, is a series well-known to all students of the subject; and the present 
work, number IX of the series, is a worthy successor to previous volumes. 
There is first the set of Tables (nine in this case) each divided into thirty 
or forty columns headed Political, Ceremonial, Ecclesiastical, etc., and 
giving ata glance, so to speak, the state of civilization in each period of 
China’s history. The succession of Tables enables one to trace the 
developement of any institution or idea from the dawn of Chinese history 
to the present. 

The Tables are succeeded by an immense mass of quotations, some ten 
thousand in number, carefully ranged under headings and sub-headings 
from Physical Characters to Aesthetic Products, and advancing from the 
earliest writers down to the literature of to-day. About two hundred and 
forty foreign and eight hundred Chinese works have been laid under con- 
tribution to provide the illustrative extracts, the Chinese being of course 
given in an English translation. It is evident that in the elaborate Tables 
and the quotations on which the Tables are founded every student of 
Sociology can find all the data available for the study of Chinese race 
developement. 

The work is a noble monument to the industry and enthusiasm of the 


man who compiled it. 
be: 
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“The Pearl Chaplet.” By the Author of “ Verse and Fancy.” Foochow. 

This is an attractive and fascinating little book of 156 pages, which 
will be read with pleasure. The writer has the poetic gift and he has 
succeeded in bringing life and beauty out of the Chinese text in a manner 
which is beyond the skill of most foreign readers of Chinese. 

Our first difficulty was in discovering the method of the Chinese text, 
but after trying to read it in both the accepted ways of writing Chinese, we 
found that it had been transposed so as to read as English verse would be 
read, and this we regard as unfortunate. But compensations are soon found 
as one turns over page after page of the delightful sonnets, so full of the 
spirit of Cathay. The poems on “Love” and on “Scenery” are charming, 
and will surely go far towards realizing the hope of the writer, “ that this 
attempt may prove one more slight link in the growing chain that binds 
together the hearts of Hast and West.” 

Our author has also given us some pretty “ Imitations of Chinese style,” 
and his section on ‘‘ Story and Legend”’ will be found interesting, especially 
by those who are fond of Chinese folk lore. 

We commend “The Pearl Chaplet” as a useful contribution to the 
interpretation of China to the western mind, and also as good reading to 


all who take pleasure in things Chinese. 
Lape lte, 


Notes from a Frontier. By T. M. AinscoueH. Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., 
Shanghai, $3.00. 


This brief record of an interesting and at times adventurous journey in 
an unfrequented part of China, while adding little to what is already 
known of those regions through the writings of earlier travellers, is to be 
commended as containing within a small compass an excellent summary of 
the conditions, political, commercial and social, prevailing throughout the 
Western boundary of China. 

The author has very wisely confined himself to recording facts and 
conditions coming under his own personal observation and there is an 
admirable freedom from these non-essential details which deprive so many 
records of travel of a great part of the interest they would otherwise 
deserve. 

The Notes on the trade of Western China which are contained in the 
first chapter are well worthy of serious attention and come most oppor- 
tunely at a moment when the necessity for studying the trade possibilities 
of the vast interior of China seems at last to be receiving adequate atten- 
tion, and the machinery is being perfected, through the formation of 
Chambers of Commerce with sub-committees of qualified specialists, to 
take full advantage of the great opportunities for expansion which will 
certainly occur once the Huropean War is over. 
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Mr. Ainscough once more draws attention to the conservative and 
steadying influence wielded by the Chinese merchant through his guilds, a 
factor which in the long run is of far greater importance both to the welfare 
of China herself and to the interests of foreigners than all the political and 
military rivalry which temporarily overshadows the industrious and peace- 
loving qualities of the general mass of the Chinese people. 

Mr. Ainscough draws attention to the apparent anomaly by which the 
Chinese Government, while exerting themselves to subdue and exercise 
effective control over the semi-Tibetan states which lie between China and 
Tibet proper, yet allow a whole section of the Province of Sstich‘uan, 
inhabited by war-like and hostile Lolo tribes, to form a perennial centre of 
disturbance and danger in their midst. No real steps are taken to reduce 
the predatory tribesmen to submission and to bring large tracts of fertile 
territory situated within their own boundaries into the Chinese body politic. 

It will be remembered that it was while attempting to cross this savage 
region that the intrepid traveller Mr. J. W. Brooke was murdered in 1908, 
and the Chinese authorities were unable to secure any adequate reparation 
and were even compelled to pay a ransom for the recovery of the body. 

The explanation of the different policies pursued by the Chinese Govern-- 
ment in regard to the Lolos within their gates and the Tibetan tribes 
beyond their frontiers is to be found in their fear of foreign aggression, the- 
one dominant feature of Chinese policy for the past half century. 

It had for long been the policy of China to foster and maintain Tibetan. 
seclusion, and when in 1906 as the result of the Tibetan expedition it ap- 
peared as if Tibet was going to be drawn into close relation with India, and 
hence with Great Britain, China become alarmed for the security of her 
Western frontier. Deprived already of her buffer territories in the South- 
west and confronted on those borders by two first-class European Powers! 
England and France, she had no wish to expose herself, through a possible 
British Protectorate of Tibet, to a similar state of affairs throughout the 
whole of her Western frontier. Hence arose the expedition of Chao 
Erh-féng which in the course of five years’ campaigning very nearly 
succeeded in adding an extensive new Province, that of Western Kham, to- 
the borders of Ssiich‘uan. Doubtless that Province would have been 
definitively formed and administered by Chinese officials by now had it not 
been for the revolution in 1911, which resulted in the murder of the 
Viceroy Chao by the republicans and the undoing of his entire work by his 
very inadequate successor, Yin Ch’ang-héng, an adventurer who succeeded 
in imposing himself for a time upon the people of Sstich‘uan as Tutu. 

The idea of the Chinese Government was, and no doubt still is, to push 
the Western frontier of the country as far away as possible from the fertile 
plains of Sstich‘uan into the mountainous wilds of Tibet, and they are 
content in the meantime to let their less urgent domestic problems slide 
until a more favourable opportunity. 
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That a great future lies before Western China is a fact that cannot be 
too clearly or too frequently stated. One thing only is lacking, rapid and 
safe communication. But for the European War work would in all pro- 
bability have started already on the railway which is to link up this 
westernmost Province of China with the markets of the Hast and of the 
world, and the postponement of this great work while disappointing is after 
all only temporary, and a few years hence should see Sstich‘uan within a 
few short days’ journey of Shanghai and the long and hazardous voyage up 
the picturesque but dangerous gorges of the upper Yangtzti a thing of the 
past except for lovers of the beautiful and the venturesome in spirit. 

Mr. Ainscough’s book cannot fail to be highly appreciated by those, 
an ever-increasing number, who take an active and intelligent interest in 
the present conditions and future prospects of the remoter regions of 
China. 

KAROLA PORTER. 


The Typhoon of July 28th 1915. (The Chinhai Typhoon) and its 
effects at Shanghai. By L, Froo,8.J. Zi-ka-wei, 1915. 


The report by the Director of the Sicawei Observatory on the 
typhoon of the 28th July, 1915 and its effect on Shanghai forms a very 
interesting and valuable memoir, particularly to residents on the China 
Coast and to navigators of the China Sea. 

Throughout its track this typhoon proved a storm of exceptional 
violence, and in Shanghai it will long be remembered not only as being the 
hardest blow on record but also for its disastrous effect on property ashore 
and afloat. 

After remarking on the interesting fact that typhoons often follow 
each other at a very short interval—taking the same track—and that they 
also at times hunt, so to say, in couples, the author gives a résumé of the 
movements of such a partner to the typhoon of the 28th July. This 
preceding typhoon was first located on the 18th between the Philippines 
and the Marianos, forming somewhat quickly. On the 18th it was between 
the Philippines and the Marianos. On the 19th it had progressed towards 
the N.W., and the barometer fell at Formosa and the Loochoos. On the 
20th it was more manifest and its movement accelerated at Formosa, On 
tbe 21st the centre passed between Naha and Ishigajuma, and on the 22nd 
it passed about midway between Shanghai and Quelpart Island reaching 
Northern Korea on the 28rd. 

At the time that this typhoon was to the eastward of Shanghai 
appeared the first sign of its brother, a depression being located in the same 
regions ag the one which caused the previous storm. On the 23rd the 
situation is more definite, and it was then signalled by Sicawei as being 
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between Lat. 15° and 20° in the Pacific, moving westward. On the 24th 
its track bent towards N.W. On the 25th its position is known with 
greater accuracy, and henceforth its course is no longer doubtful. On the 
afternoon of the 26th the centre was somewhat south of Naha, which town 
was swept by an E.S.H. hurricane during the following night, and the 
morning of the 27th found the storm well advanced in the Eastern seag,. 
travelling N.W. It then proceeded steadily in a N.W, direction approach- 
ing the Peiyushan Island in the afternoon at a speed of abont 16 miles. A 
violent gale then swept the coasts of Chekiang, while at Shanghai moderate 
N.W. winds commenced to blow. 

Striking the high ranges along the coast the speed of the typhoon 
slackened somewhat, the centre passing Chinhai at 5 a.m. on the 28th. 
From now the track gradually turns to the right, the course becoming 
N.N.W. At 9a.m. the centre, travelling at a speed of 13 miles, passed over 
Chapu, and at 11.30 a.m. it was at its shortest distance, about 33 miles 
from the Sicawei Observatory and Shanghai. At about 2.30 p.m. it passed 
the neighbourhood of Soochow and then ran directly towards the Kiangyin 
forts, crossing the Yangtze 40 miles §8.E. of Chinkiang and being East of 
that port at 6 p.m. 

After that time the track becomes difficult to follow except during its 
voyage across the Gulf of Pechili, but by then the typhoon had lost its 
importance. - 

After following up the course of the typhoon the author makes some 
interesting remarks on clouds, swell, currents and tides, rain and electricity 
in connexion with typhoons in general and this one in particular. 

In this instance distinct warning was supplied by those low and black 
clouds known by sailors as “ scuds.” 

With reference to swell it is mentioned that this important phenomenon 
may give afair hint of approaching typhoons before any indication is. 
given by the barometer, and during the storm under consideration the 
swell, originating at the centre, was perceptible at a distance of 450: 
miles. 

With regard to currents and tides the usual phenomena were not 
lacking. At Ningpo, Chinhai, Woosung, Chinkiang, Wei-hai-wei and Taku 
the tides during the period between the 28th and 30th July proved to be 
much affected. 

The amount of rain which fell during the typhoon was relatively 
moderate and in the Shanghai region it was below the average for typhoons. 

One of the peculiarities of this storm was the presence of thunder and 
lightning, which very rarely accompany typhoons. 

The strength of the wind is described as being of exceptional violence, 
and with regard to its effect nothing could be more descriptive than the 
excellent photo-engravings inserted in the memoir. These show launches 
and other craft piled up and wrecked at different parts of the Shanghai. 


. 
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Bund foreshore, the engraving showing the wreckage between the Public 
-Garden and the Custom House being specially instructive. 

The strength of the wind as registered at Sicawei shows that the 
hardest gale was blowing between the hours of 5 and 9 a.m. when the 
speed was from 63—70 miles per hour, the maximum, 70, being registered 
between 7 and 8 a.m, 

A most characteristic evidence of the terrific force of the squalls is 
given by the bending of the crosses on the steeples of the Sicawei 
‘Church, the rods, 2” x 2” metal being bent 30 and 60 degrees respectively, 
in a W.S.W. direction. ' 


Village and Town Life in China, By Y.K. Leone, LL.B., B.Sc. and 
L. K. Tao, B.Sc. London, George Allen & Unwin. 

A work on a Chinese subject, written in English by two Chinese with 
-a specialized foreign education, (both these authors have taken the London 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Economics), can hardly fail to be interest- 
ing and might be very valuable. There are, however, two classes of readers: 
those who know something of the subject and those who do not; and one 
rather feels that this book has been written for the latter class,—for foreign 
consumption. To such readers a very incorrect general impression will be 
given. Chinese life is so idealized and so scientifically treated that Chinese 
towns and villages appear as sweet and clean and well governed as those in 
England. But the foreign reader who has lived and worked in Chinese 
streets will conclude that the authors are not quite sincere or, as is more 
likely, that they have lived too long away from their native land to remem- 
ber with clearness all the disadvantages it has. The same happens to 
us too. 

To give a few examples, it is said that the village temple “in many 
respects resembles the Hnglish county council. It has about the same sort 
of administrative functions, such as education, . . . police, repairs of 
roads, ete. . . . In a word, é¢ does practically for the village what the 
county council and quarter sessions together do for the English county ? 
-(p. 24). (The italics are ours). “Poor relief has for us not yet become a 
serious problem, for the poor are generally a charge on the family or the 
relatives;” (p. 72). “It is a moot point whether our method of educating 
girls is superior or inferior to that adopted in the West;” (p.19). The 
villager “can trace his ancestry further back than any English noble 
family can. Moreover, he knows that his individual rights and privileges 
are more jealously protected by his fellow clanfolks than they would be 
under any system of official government ;” (p. 26). Such quotations, which 
might be multiplied, are enough to show that the villages and towns in 
these pages are more ideal and idyllic than those we see in our travels. 

The unmistakably Chinese touch is evident in such sentences as 
these;—“ . . . it is a blame undeserved if all the evils among the 
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Chinese, if evils there are, are attributed to Buddhism ,” (p. 196) cif ct 
the Chinese must be considered as consistent, honest, and full of common 
sense, for the divine being is none other than the Mammon himself—the 
God of Riches ;’ (p. 82). ‘“ With his eminent good sense and practicality 
he [the villager] has fused into one the old theistic doctrine and a modified 
form of Buddhism;” (p. 31). 

Some .things are very new to us: as that a new-born child “is baptized 
in a quasi-religious manner ;” (p. 90); and we did not know that at flower— 
shows “curios, artistic engravings, pictures, writings, in short, everything 
that is rare from the artistic point of view,” the property of rich families, 
were freely displayed to the public ; (p. 118). 

The English of the book is quite good, though there are naturally a 
few places where the sense is hard to catch, and on p. 18 we read ofa 
“problem that will soon knock at our door.” 

To those readers who know enough of China to read the book aright it 
can be highly recommended as very instructive, and the authors are to be 


congratulated on the work they have produced. 
pone: 


Mythical and Practical in Szechuan. By James HUTSON. 
Shanghai, ‘‘ The National Review” Office. 

This is one of those books which add in a real sense to our knowledge 
of things Chinese. Here, on the practical side, we have a close study of the 
Min River Irrigation works to which one of the most thickly populated 
areas in the world, namely the Chéngtu plain, owes the great fertility of its 
soil. The book centres round the town of Kuan Hsien, which lies at the 
foot of the hills where the Min River enters the plain. In addition to the 
imformation on the working of the Irrigation system the author sets forth 
in an agreeable and interesting manner a wealth of legend, history, myth 
and folk-lore. Kuan Hsien is a picturesque little town situate on the 
ethnological frontier of China and the tribal border country ; south of it we 
have agricultural China with her overpopulation, toil and lack of elbow- 
room ; north, the tribal country with its vast expanses so thinly populated, 
a country of mountain, forest and torrents, a happy hunting ground for the 
shooting man and the scientist. It is with relief that the traveller leaves 
the crowded Chéngtu plain with its incessant turmoil and manifold signs 
of the struggle for existence, to wend his way up into the mountains of the 
Tibetan borderland, beautiful in summer with luxuriant vegetation, in win- 
ter bleak, frozen and desolate, yet the more distinctive and attractive. The 
author of this book is clearly a man of keen observation and both on the 
practical] and on the mythical side holds our attention ; his photographs are 


well-chosen and well-reproduced. 
diyets 
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Chinese Moral Sentiments before Confucius: A Study in the 
Origin of Ethical Valuations. By H. F. Rupp, published by the 
Christian Literature Society of Shanghai; pp. 220. 


This very interesting ‘“ Study in the Origin of Ethical Valuations” was 
snbmitted by the author to the faculty of the Divinity School of the 
Chicago University in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
The author does not undertake to deal with the moral sentiments of the 
modern Chinese nor of those of the Middle Ages. His field of study is the 
time before the age of Confucius and he takes the Chinese Classics, the 
Book of Odes and the Book of History, as the main sources of his 
knowledge of the moral sentiments of the Chinese before the times of 
Confucius. He claims that the Chinese were never a typical nomadic 
people, but that for thousands of years before Confucius the more peaceful 
occupation of tilling the fields had given foundation for their whole view 
of life. He also claims that, so far as it is possible to trace their origin 
they were an indigenous population; that they never had to supplant 
another people; that there were no rivals claiming possession of the land. 
He denies im toto the commonly accepted belief that the Chinese are an 
immigrant race. But after all his labored arguments, including his quota- 
tions from Prof. H. H. Parker, we think he has failed to make good his 
contention. He makes some very emphatic assertions, but does not, and we 
believe cannot, on the basis.of his theory, explain certain facts that are well 
known to every student of Chinese history. 

The author makes a somewhat detailed study of some facts about the 
Chinese language in order to.find out some of the predominating influences 
that governed the Chinese in the formative period of their social life; 
and, like other students before him, he finds very much that is interesting 
and instructive. The book is divided into three parts, treating respectively 
of “The General Conditions of Life”; ‘‘The Socialized Universe as the 
Basis of Moral Sentiment as Related to Particular Situations.” In Part I 
he treats of the Questions of Occupations and of Ethnic Geography. In 
Part II he discusses the Solidarity of Society ; the Celestial World and its 
Meaning for Human Society; and the Recognition of Social Distinctions. 
In Part III he treats of the Kinship Group; the Relations between the 
Sexes; Ruler and Subjects; Friendship and Festivities; and Military 
Activities. 

The whole general subject is treated in a most learned way, with 
‘copious quotations from many authors, both Chinese and foreign, and the 
reader gets a very complete view of the state of Chinese society in pre- 
Confucian times. It is impossible to agree with all the conclusions arrived 
at by the author, but the book is well worth thoughtful study by all who 
are interested in the origins and growth of the Chinese social fabric in 


ancient times. 
Je eae ede 
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Through the Chinese Revolution. By FERNAND FARJENEL, 
Translated from the French by Dr. Margaret Vivian. Duckworth 
& Co., 1915. 


This book is in more than one respect disappointing. The author 
describes himseif as Professor at the ‘‘ Collége Libre des Sciences Sociales,” 
and appears to have enjoyed exceptional opportunities of studying events 
and tendencies during the twelve months succeeding the outbreak of the 
Revolution. From such an observer a careful and connected account is 
to be expected, appropriate to the gravity of the events he has set himself 
to narrate. Professor Farjenel unfortunately fills too many of his three 
hundred and odd pages with trivialities totally unconnected with the march 
of history, and trite descriptions of commonplace objects which might well 
have been left to the amiable but exasperating tourist. His reflections, 
when he does refer to matters of importance, usually take the direction of 
truth and justice; but they are of too random aud desultory a nature to 
tell with adequate effect, and an impression is left of missed opportunities. 
Finally, the volume contains not a few extraordinary inaccuracies in 
matters of detail. These shortcomings are the more regrettable because 
portions of the work are not without value and interest (it must be 
acknowledged that the Professor, in spite of a certain prolixity, is often 
decidedly entertaining), and especially because the author appears to be 
animated by a liberal spirit, and displays at times a discernment, which 
are not universal among those who write on Chinese affairs ; and any beam 
of liberalism is welcome in a naughty world. 

Monsieur Farjenel’s inaccuracies are of such a nature as to compel a 
word of protest from this Journal. Such Japses from orthodoxy as 
““Powkiow”’ for Pukow, “Chaykiang” for Chekiang, “ Hankiow”, 
“Soucheow”’, and others, differing not widely from current French 
spellings, may perhaps be suffered, though not with gladness. The follow- 
ing are less easily pardonable: “The province of Seuchoenn on the 
borders of Turkestan” (p. 24), ‘‘Hangchiow, the capital of Kiangsu” 
(p. 70) “ Kaifongfou, the capital of the Hounan” (p. 362), (‘* Hounan” 
occurs constantly elsewhere for Hunan, and is in any case a curious 
substitute for Honan). We fancy that the intelligent reader in 
Hurope who attempts to follow Monsieur Farjenel on the map 
will be sorely puzzled. The book is laden, moreover, as already intimated, 
with an unnecessary amount of descriptive matter (concerning Chinese 
temples, Chinese menus and other curiosities'on which a hundred literary 
tourists have dilated until these topics have become familiar to staleness). 
And these descriptions are not only irrelevant ; they are sometimes inexact 
and fail to give the right impression. In an account of the Summer Palace, 
for instance, it is written that “ The lake is surrounded by a white marble 
railing.” This is incorrect. Other such small errors are only too numerous, 
but there is no occasion to multiply instances. 

12 
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With regard to the question of the transliteration of Chinese words 
and names, Monsieur Farjenel’s unusual transcriptions furnish an oppor- 
tunity of offering a suggestion for remedying the confusion which always. 
results when publishers are unable or unwilling to allow Chinese characters 
to be supplied. In such cases would it not be at least better than nothing 
if every transliteration of a Chinese word were accompanied by the number 
of the corresponding character in Giles’ Dictionary? This method would 
undoubtedly cause some labour to both reader and author, (though the 
latter could probably in many cases employ a Chinese clerk to write in the 
numbers), but all possibility of misunderstanding would be removed. 
There have lately appeared several valuable books, such as Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s work on the trees of China, which bristle with Chinese names, but 
contain not a single Chinese character. Fenollosa’s wellknown treatise on 
Far Eastern Art is printed without Chinese characters and loses half its. 
value owing to the impossibility of identifying large numbers of names as 
given in the author’s fantastic transliterations. Surely in such cases as 
these, a little labour would be worth while. 

To return to Monsieur Farjenel, we note with interest and satisfaction 
the stress laid by him on the work of the Press in China and also on the 
part played by women in the Revolution and in progressive movements. 
generally. We are aware that a school of opinion exists in foreign circles. 
which holds the Chinese Press a thing of small account. The Zimes re- 
viewer of the volume which lies before us expresses the belief that an ability 
to follow the Chinese newspapers is a “dangerous accomplishment.” We 
would suggest that the remarkable failure to appreciate the nature of the 
national opposition to the “‘monarchical movement,” until that movement 
was practically dead, implies an indifference to the most accessible evidence 
and the most obvious of the signs of the times, which is hardly less perilous. 
It was time that an estimate should be attempted of one of the most import- 
ant factors in recent Chinese history, and Monsieur Farjenel’s observations 
concerning the Press of China, while they in no way constitute a deliberate: 
and detailed study, are, in our opinion, fair and true to the facts, so true, 
indeed, as to appear something of a novelty. It is a pity that the author 
did not deal more fully with a subject so eminently in place in a work on 
the Chinese Revolution, particularly as the influence of the Press and the 
quality of that influence have been generally under-rated or ignored. The 
happiest passages in the book are, we think, those which refer to the share, 
steadily increasing, taken by women in the life and development of the 
new China. It is a subject on which very little information has yet been 
made accessible to foreigners. Abroad the traditional idea of an immured 
and illiterate cripple probably still persists as the type of Chinese woman- 
hood. Monsieur Farjenel, in some remarks as apt as they are timely, 
suggests that this is an inadequate conception. He tells us how he was 
impressed by the vivacity, vitality, and “ virility” frequently manifest in the 
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feminine character in even a retired and conservative miliew. But again, 
we must regret that an ampler treatment was not accorded to an aspect of 
Chinese life which presents such interesting subjects of investigation and 
speculation. Hvidence is not wanting that the intelligence and attainments, 
the courage and resolution of women (for one instance see Z“oung Pao, 
Vol. xiv, No. 2.) have had their share in the work of initiating a new life 
in China; that the same influences will. continue active in the days of 
growth and expansion which are to come, can hardly be doubted. 

Dr. Margaret Vivian’s translation reads with admirable smoothness. 
She lapses into “The Hounan” once, but only once. The phrase “The 
morale of the troops” occurring in an English translation from the French 
presents a puzzle: presumably Dr, Vivian added an “e” inadvert- 
ently. She renders ‘ Les Chinois” by ‘“‘Chinamen,” not once but in every 
case, which is to say the least old-fashioned, The ‘“ Chinese Commercial 
Library” mentioned on p. 94 seems to refer to the Commercial Press ; 
apparently the author instead of letting the name stand as it is, turned 
Press into “ Librairie,” and the translator, “ Librairie” into “ Library,” in 


which case neither was scrupulously exact. 
B. 


Chinese Art Motives. Sy WintrRED REED TREDWELL. G. R. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, 1915. 

This little book is described as a ‘tiny bubble book’ by the authoress 
‘who takes her little feather broom to the dust of ages.’ The publication 
cannot be taken as a serious addition to the study of Chinese art; but 
rather as a light and airy sketch that might be skimmed through while 
travelling by train or ricsha. As is usual with such art books published in 
America the printing and illustrations are nicely done. The thumb-nail 
sketches of the subject matter—the symbols used in Chinese art—might 
have been chosen from better models and more carefully drawn. They are 
apparently taken from the somewhat crude forms found on porcelain: but 
Chinese textile, metal and woodwork each show these art motives truer to 
their real design and meaning. ; 


The Diamond. A Study in Chinese and Hellenistic Folk-lore, 
by BERTHOLD LAUFER. Field Museum of Natural History, Publica- 

tion 184, Anthropological Series. Vol. XV, No. 1, Chicago, 1915. 
Dr. Laufer invariably succeeds in putting life into dry bones. The 
present publication represents meticulous literary research scientifically 
correlated in such a lucid manner as to make the dullest material interest- 
ing. The study shows that the traditions concerning the diamond may be 
regarded as folk-lore connecting the Hast with the West, especially Chinese 
society with the Hellenistic world. One does not expect to find any addition 
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to knowledge concerning the diamond itself ; but the legendary lore is often 
of interest as regards the peoples concerned. That they believed so chemi- 
cally inert a body as the diamond to be imbued with toxic properties implies 
a remarkable absence of philosophic doubt ; as also does the belief that on 
striking a diamond on an anvil with a heavy hammer it was the anvil and 
not the diamond that was broken. The main source of the Greek ideas on 
the diamond is the records of Pliny. It is interesting to note the absence 
of accurate observation and the groping in an inexhaustible quagmire of 
superstition among two such highly cultured countries, from a literary point 
of view, as were Ancient Greece and China. Diamonds of poor size and 
quality are found in China near I-chow-fu in Shantung. 


An Examirfation of Chinese Bronzes. By JoHN C. FmERG@USON, 
From the Smithsonian Report for 1914. Washington 1915. 

The title of this little paper is misleading; Dr. Ferguson does not pro- 
fess to do more than translate a Chinese article and add a preliminary note. 

The article is Ku-tung-ch‘i-k‘ao by Liang Tung-shu (A.D. 1767) first 
published in 1913 in Shanghai in an Encyclopcedia of Fine Arts Mei-shu- 
tsung-shw. It is only 5 pages, and is of course very different from anything 
that would be written on the subject by a foreign pen. Reading it will not 
make one an expert, yet there is such a dearth of books on the subject that 
this little paper is valuable to anyone wishing to begin the study of bronzes; 
and such students will be grateful to the translator. 

The five or six pages of text are followed by fourteen plates giving 
capital pictures of some thirty bronzes of various shapes and periods from 


several collections. 
ish 108 


The Stewart Lockhart Collection of Chinese Copper Coins. 
North China Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Extra Volume. Shanghai, 
Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., $12 (half price to members of Society). 

This book is the first of its kind, and is calculated to stimulate the 
interest of those who have wished to collect Chinese cash, but have been 
hitherto deterred from doing so by the absence of any guide to the 
subject. Chinese books on coin collections abound, but the average 
collector is not an advanced Chinese student, and for such the appearance 
of the present volume will assuredly be very weleome—in fact, it has already, 
apparently, created not a few collectors. So far as is known to the writer, 
very few accessible papers in English on Chinese numismatics have 
appeared. The China Review, Vol. XXI, No. 4 and Vol, XXIII, No. 6, 
contain articles by NUMISMA of considerable interest, and the N.C.B.R.A.8. 
Journal, Vol, I, 1858, has a paper by Mr. A. WYLIB, followed by two from 
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the pen of Dr. BusHEeLL—in Vol. XV and in Vol. XXIII, while in Vol. 
XVI the coinage of Annam is described. There is also Dr, CHALFANT’S 
booklet, referred to by StR JAMES LocKHART. But all these papers put 
together lack a tithe of the comprehensiveness and interest of LOCKHART’S 
book. The introduction is a useful summary of the subject, embodying the 
results of what must have been very considerable labours. Those who 
wish to go more deeply into numismatics are informed as to the best Chinese 
authorities, and all necessary terms are explained. 

With regard to the advantages to be derived from collecting coins, 
apart from the immediate interest, there is no doubt that it is an aid of 
great importance to the student of Chinese history, providing a real link 
with the past, and impressing on the mind, as Dr. THWING has said, the 
continuance and stability of the people; it is also a bond of common interest 
with the Chinese themselves, many of whom are collectors. For the 
student of the character, coins are a very useful help. It is the difficulty 
of deciphering the characters on cash that has proved a stumbling-block in 
the way of many would-be collectors. The present book gives the roman- 
ization of every character on all the coins in the collection, thus simplifying 
the collector’s task in the highest degree. The addition of an index would 
have been very acceptable—in fact, the present writer found it worth while 
to compile one himself, rendering the task of identification much easier, 
If criticism be permitted to a beginner, it may be said that the LOCKHART 
collection appears to be comparatively poor in the ancient coins, while 
fairly representative in the more recent round cash. A glance at the coins 
figured in the papers noticed earlier will show that many ancient cash are 
absent from the LocKHARY collection. Another point is that it appears 
difficult to discriminate between many of the round cash; thus among the 
Wu-shu coins (pp. 40-44) a number seem to be duplicates ; the same applies 
to the Huo-ch‘uan (p. 38), and more particularly to the K‘ai-vtian coins 
(which, by the bye, are extremely common). 

But it seems highly invidious to criticise a work which has been pre- 
pared with so much care, and which deprives coin-collecting of more than 
half its labour, and all who are interested in matters relating to the past in 
China will join in expressing gratitude to SIR-JAMES LOCKHART for giving 


his work to the numismatic public. 
8. 


Imperial Portraits. 
® A publication which has particular claims on the attention of those 
who are interested in Chinese history and antiquities and of students of 
Chinese art, has recently been issued by the Yu Chéng Shu Chii (4 jE st J) 
of Shanghai, under the English title of “Portraits of Emperors and Empresses 
of China,.”' This noteworthy production, a copy of which has, through 


” HA Bd HE (4 a? J (@, publishea by the Yu Chéng Shu Chii, 6, Shantung Road 
Shanghai. Price $10. 
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the generosity of the publishers, been placed in the Society’s library, com- 
prises a selection of photographs of the portr aits contained in the Imperial 
Collection at Peking, and enables those who have no opportunity of visiting 
that collection, to form some idea of the richness of its contents. 

A welcome feature of the volume is the notably high standard of 
reproduction achieved, superior probably to anything of the kind yet pro- 
duced in China, This is a matter of special importance in view of the 
probable value of the book to those who concern themselves with Chinese 
antiquities. The portraits selected cover a range of many generations of 
culture and are so clearly reproduced that the subjects may be minutely 
studied in all their wealth of symbolism and profuse beauty of ornament. 
The photographs are accompanied by a few notes giving the dimensions of 
the original works, remarks on details of costume, and a résumé of the reign 
of each sovereign represented. The names of the Emperors and the dates 
of their reigns are also supplied in Hnglish. 

The same publishers have already rendered a signal service to, 
Western students by their series of reproductions of paintings and sketches 
of the old masters (ft fl & #f #8). These furnish the foreigner who other- 
wise enjoys no exceptional opportunities with almost his only means of 
learning something of the art of China; and they reveal what vast 
distance separates the works of the old masters from the feeble, the stale 
and unprofitable “imitations” commonly offered to collectors. In the 
present volume one is impressed by the striking individuality manifested 
in many of these portraits, a variety and vividness of personality which 
one had hardly expected to find, and least in an imperial gallery. It 
is possible that thereby some light may be thrown on the subject of 
portraiture, that hitherto somewhat meagre chapter in the history of 


Chinese art. 
B. 


The Chinese Speaker; Readings in Modern Mandarin. By 
EVAN MorGAN, Shanghai, Christian Literature Society. 

The student of Chinese of these days is indeed fortunate in the number 
of competent guides to its acquisition, Widened knowledge has robbed the 
language of its early reputation of uncanny difficulties, though one seems to 
perceive in some quarters an inclination to put it in unnecessary swaddling 
clothes of grammatical tightness. 


Mr. Morgan’s latest contribution is not adequately described by its title. 


for the Readings are followed not only by “ Annotations and Vocabulary” 
but also by “Philological Matter,’ which must have cost a great deal of 
hard work. 

The Annotations are sufficient at any rate for a student who knows his 
“ Mateer” or kindred work. They afford many opportunities for debate, to 
take advantage of which might give a wrong impression of the value of the 


ie 
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work, just as the Translations tempt to criticism as is inevitable at the 
present stage of Chinese study. Let an example from the notes suffice. 
On page 260 (22) we find “ ff, 324 J], Wei—4R.” Surely this is too sweeping 
when the ordinary sense of Wei gives a natural rendering “ their only fear.” 
And on the same page No. 25 48 @ 41 34, 32 RE Ht, would more naturally be 
turned by ‘Instead of perceiving . . . they were even grateful.” 
Once more under 37 on the same page of notes and on page 11 of translation 
the words }é 4% H AA, etc. Mr. Morgan writes “but it is Japan alone 
that has plainly told.” ‘his scarcely brings out the full force of the three 
words wei, tu, and chih. On page 171 in the last sentence of No. 1 we think 
for “need only have a profound pleasure in the Republic and then we should 
be fortunate indeed” might be substituted “if only you gentlemen can give 
it the heartiest welcome, the republic will be happy indeed.” 

The Dissertation on Etymology is excellent as is the guide to Writing 
the Character. Altogether we are sure the student who buys this work will 
have no reason to regret his purchase. 


A Sketch of Chinese History. By Rev. F., L. HaAwxs Port, D.D. 
Third edition. Shanghai, Kelly & Walsh, Ltd, $3.00 

This new edition brings the work up to date. On examining the 
number of pages allotted to different periods, in order to judge of the 
relative value attached to each, we find that from the beginning to 
A.D, 1662 the space given is less than 100 pages; while from that date to the 
present there are over 100 pages. So, by such a test, about 4,000 years are 
considered only equal in historical importance with 400 later years. We do 
not think this is a just proportion. It may be said that more is known 
about the shorter period, and that the materials are more important for the 
purposes of history. But the importance of China’s history lies in its social, 
political and ethical aspects, and that especially belongs to the earlier 
‘period, 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Pott repeats the atrophied truism that for 
ages the Chinese, owing to their isolated geographical position, had no close 
relations with the peoples of other continents. This truism has little truth 
in it. There was exchange of thought with India, and possibly with 
ancient Babylon, Egypt and the Roman Empire. The Tartars never 
allowed their Chinese neighbours to sleep for long. In a way it may be 
said that China has not been isolated at any period. 

All students of China should possess this book; it has been prepared 
with the greatest care, and is characterized by its comprehensive scope and 


by the thoroughness of the work. 
M. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


The Library of It is felt that the following article which appeared 
he Neu onae during 1915, may prove of interest to members 
Royal alate of the Society, it therefore appears in the 


Society Journal. 


It is with great pleasure that I accede to the request of the Editor, 
Echo de Chine, to write a short account treating of the library of books 
pertaining to Far Hastern matters, the properfy of the N.C.B.R.A.S. 
Its history being naturally bound up with that of the Society itself, a few 
words as to the origin of this organization may not be out of place. 

When the Founders of the Settlement, in November 1848, established 
themselves within the walls of the City of Shanghai, they must have felt 
strangely at a loss to understand their surroundings, and as the years 
slipped by they determined to remedy, through study and application, this 
state of affairs. By 1857 the Shanghai Literary and Scientific Society had 
been formed; in June 1858 a Journal had appeared under its auspices, and 
during the year 1859 the Society became affiliated with the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland under the name which it holds to-day. 
The Rev. Dr. Bridgman was the first president, and his inaugural address 
which he delivered on October 15th 1857, breathes a spirit of hope, a desire 
for knowledge, that cannot be too highly praised. In reciting the new-born 
Society’s needs of the moment, he says: ‘In the first place, labourers are 
needed, scholars who love literary and scientific studies, and who will come 
to these high intellectual pursuits, not as to irksome toil, but as to sources 
of real pleasure and rich entertainment. In the second place, for such diver- 
sifiéd work, and for so many labourers, an extensive apparatus is needed ; 
especially do we want a collection of books and also a repository of natural 
and scientific productions. In the library, every valuable book extant in 
Chinese and every foreign publication regarding China and its inhabitants, 
should have its appropriate place, and in the Museum, the number and 
variety of objects, each and all properly labelled and arranged should be as 
complete as possible.” His untimely death, however, checked the forces 
which his enthusiasm had called into being, the Society fell upon evil days, 
and not until the year 1864 was it re-organized, the first meeting being held 
on March 9th with James Henderson, Exq., M.D. in the Chair; Sir Harry 
Parkes was then elected President, which office he held until his departure 
for Japan as Minister, and the Society progressed with renewed vigour. 

The year 1868 saw the acquisition, at a merely nominal rent, from the 
British Government, of the land where the Society’s building now stands; 
the appointment of the Rev. H.W. Syle as Librarian, and the purchase of 
Mr. A. Wylie‘s valuable ‘collection of books, numbering 718 volumes, 
which laid the foundation of the present library. 
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Progress in those days was slow, money for the purchase of books 
almost impossible to obtain, the library suffered periodically from lack of 
interest, as is inevitable in an ever-changing community, nevertheless, 
under able guidance of such men as H, Cordier, J. Haas, P. C. von 
Mdllendorf, E. Faber, F. Hirth and others, who all held the post of 
Librarian, it oould not fail to be of vital importance to students of sinology. 
Thus writes, in his message sent to the N.C.B.R.A.8., upon the occasion of 
its 45th Anniversary, the veteran sinologue Cordier: “I cannot take leave 
of you without expressing the pleasant feelings I have in my heart in 
speaking of these days of yore ; I can say that the little work I have done 
at the Society’s rooms has not been without some deep influence on my 
after life; no doubt there did I take the idea of the Bibliotheca Sinica,” 
To him we owe the first catalogue of the library, and to Joseph Haas the 
second; this latter being published in 1894 when the total number of 
volumes reached 1,325. 

Time passed, hooks slowly accumulated, and in 1908 the Council 
of the Society, upon deliberation, decided that ifurther efforts must 
be made to render more accessible the works assembled upon the 
shelves of the library, and that the modern form of a card catalogue must 
be adopted. Acting upon the advice of Mr. Bolton of the Boston Athen- 
zum, the system chosen was that known as the Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication and Index, which is remarkably comprehensive and which allows 
for indefinite expansion. 

When the re-cataloguing had been accomplished definite steps were 
taken to make the library as useful and as popular as possible. Lack 
of funds made these steps very gradual, but since that time many new 
books have been purchased, all dealing with matters of importance to 
students of Far Eastern matters and many sets of the transactions of 
various learned societies, which constitute a most important branch of 
the library and which were sadly imperfect, have been completed. Fur- 
thermore, arrangements have been made whereby, through the post 
outport members may avail themselves of the library privileges, and a class 
catalogue has been issued that they may be cognizant of the resources at 
their disposal. 

It is gratifying to feel that the desired end is being, in a large 
measure, attained ; the library at 5 Museum Road, which is daily open to 
the public as well as to members of the society, is more and more 
in use, and the number of volumes has risen to 6,760, not including 
works in Chinese; still more gratifying is the hope justified by the 
yearly increasing activity of the N.C.B.R.A.S. that in the near future our 
improvements may be far greater than heretofore; the hope that the 
library may daily provide more effective assistance to that ever-growing 
body of workers who are endeavouring to interpret to each other the Hast 
and the West; the hope that many may be inspired to follow in® the 
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footsteps of those who have bravely accomplished the work of pioneers 
and to perfect the tasks which have been but begun. 

In closing I cannot do better than to quote the words of Dr. Bridgman 
spoken in his inaugural address which ring as true to-day as they 
did half a century ago:—‘ Work there is here in China—abundance 
of work—for the scientific and the erudite, who love to take geographical 
surveys, and who as the empire opens, sallying away from these narrow 
limits will hasten to traverse its broad plains and rivers, ascend its high 
ridges and lofty mountains. 

“ Work there ig here—abundance of work—for those who love to 
extend their quiet and unobtrusive researches down beneath the surface, 
Work there is here—abundance of work—for those who elevating their 
thoughts, love to mark and measure the courses of the celestial orbs, and 
who, grappling with the more subtle fluids, will develop the laws of our 
atmosphere in its terrific cyclones. 

“But time would fail, and your patience would be exhausted, if I 
should linger here to enumerate, in detail, the multifarious objects which 
bid us come to work, as zealous labourers, in the wide domain of science 
and letters. 

“In the three great departments of natural history, the mineral, the 
vegetable, and animal kingdoms, there are thousands and thousands of 
objects, great and small, wooing the lovers of nature’s forms and of her 
ever-changing drapery. A few enthusiastic men, such as Peter Osbeck, de 
Loureiro, Dr. Abeel, Robert Fortune, and others of like genius have borne 
away some brilliant specimens, and have told the western world how rich 
‘and beautiful are the works of the Almighty in these “eastern empires. 
But not the half, nay, not the thousandth part, has yet been told.” 

To assist those who would perform this work, by placing at their 
disposal all important publications on Far Hastern matters, is the end to 
which the library of the N.C.B.R.A.S. was founded, and is the end to 


which it is maintained. 
FLORENCE A. WHEELER AYSCOUGH. 


Bibliography. The short list of recent works on China (p, 160) has been 
kindly prepared by Mr. Norman Shaw. It is necessarily somewhat incom- 
plete this year, but it is hoped that, once begun, it will be a useful list in 
future years. 


Mr. F. Kingdon Ward’s Paper (p. 39) was prepared some years ago 
and has not had the advantage of revision by him since. 


Reprints of Journal. During the year Vol. I, Part III has been 
reprinted and is now on sale at the agents, Messrs. Kelly & Walsh, Ltd. 
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SLEEPING BUDDHA. 
STONE SCULPTURE OF THE NORTH WEI DYNASTY. 
Height 164 in—Width 99 in.—Depth at base 5% in. 
Collection of C. D. MaGrath, Esq, 


Facing page 159, 
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‘A remarkable example of sixth century Chinese 

Kuanyin Pusa _ sculpture in high relief, is shown as the frontispiece 

and of the Journal. This piece was found by Mr. C. D. 
attendants, MaGrath, in Honan, six years ago. 
Groups are much less frequent than single figures, 
and this group is of great interest, 
This sculpture represents thé seated figure of Kuanyin on a raised dais 
as the central figure, with an attendant on either side. 
Note the skill with which the drapery is arranged and the pleasing 
grace of the ropes of jewels. 
The forms of the bodies are emphasized, showing the distinction 
between this period and those of later date. 

“At the base are carved seven figures ; the space left for two additional 
figures is occupied by the head and forelegs of a tiger and the head and 
side view of a second animal. 

Dignity and importance is given to the piece, by the high lighted candles 
on either side, and the beautiful, carved convolvulus scroll bordering it. 
The piece is treated in distemper of three colours. The background of 
the three central figures is a dark red, while the remainder of the ground is 
olive green. The faces and background of the border are in white. This 
colour treatment being characteristic of the work of this period. 


Another illustration of North Wei sculpture is shewn facing this page. 

‘ This piece is exceptional in both exception and execu- 

The Sleeping tion. The grouping and treatment suggest early Italian 

Buddha. work, particularly the delightful foreshortening of the 
figures on either side of the central group. 

The sleeping S‘Akyamuni is attended by six Lohans, while above, in 
the clouds, are three Bodhisattvas, and all the heads are surrounded by the 
nimbus, which gives added importance to the figures. 

The carving on the facade of the base, shows the incense burner with 
four Lohans in attitudes of devotion. : 

On the right side of the base, a figure is shown in the act of striking 
the temple bell, while on the left, a figure is striking the drum. 


Corrigenda. In Vol. XLVI, the title Zone Accents of Two Chinese 
Dialects by Prof. CORNELIUS BEACH BRADLEY (p. 38) was omitted from 
table of Contents, 

The name of George Lanning, Esq., was omitted from the List ‘of 
Councillors for 1915-16. 

Present volume, p. 58 line 18, nowelline should be rowellane. 
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Carter, Lieut. A. F. 
Caster, JAG. © A 
Cassat, Rev. Paul C, 
Charnley, J. R.... 
Chatley, Herbert fee 
Chatley, Herbert, D.Sc. 


G. N. Telegraph Co., Shanghai 
Customs, Tientsin 

German Consulate, Chungking 
Ilbert & Co., Shanghai x 

8B Peking Road, Shanghai... 

G. N. Telegraph Co., Peking 
Standard Oil Co., Shanghai 
Slevogt & Co., Shanghai 

41 Seymour Road, Shanghai : 
G. N. Telegraph Co., Hongkong ... 
B. and F. Bible Society, Shanghai... 


Chinese Maritime Customs, Peking 
143 N. Szechuen Road, Shanghai .. 
Medhurst College, Shanghai 

Chinese Maritime Customs, Hankow 
Chinese Maritime Customs, Swatow 


19 Medhurst Road, Shanghai ; 

Hongkong&Shanghai Bank, London 

Peking qs 

20 Yates Road, Shanghai om, 

HH. Bristow, British Consulate, 
Hangchow 

British Consulate, Hangchow 

Standard Oil Co., Kiukiang 

Davies & Brooke, Shanghai 

22 Yuenmingyuen Road, Shanghai 

Chinese Legation, 59 Portland Place, 
London, W. 

La Roque, Sutton, Surrey . 


Tsingchowfu, Shantung 

British Consulate, Shanghai 

57 Avenue Road, Shanghai 
Lunghai Railway. Chengchow . 
Baptist Mission, West Gate,Shanghai 
2 Kiukiang Road, Shanghai 

2 Kiukiang Road, Shanghai 
German Legation, Bangkok, Siam .. 
American Trading Co., Shanghai... 


C. M. Customs, Canton 

Astor House, Shanghai J 
Mactavish & Lehmann, Shanghai... 
Tsingtau ay 


450@ Avenue Joffre, Shanghai 
Nanking-Hunan Railway, Nanking 


Year of 
Election 


1908 
1913 
1905 
1910 
1910 
1908 
1910 
1914 
1911 
1907 
1913 
1900 
1905 
1885 
1897 
1914 
1897 
1912 
1896 
1913 
1913 
1905 
1885 
1909 
1897 


1909 
1914 
1915 
1891 
1865 


1886 
1900 
1916 
1914 
1916 
1915 
1909 
1912 
1912 
1909 
1913 


1906 
1914 
1912 
1916 
1914 
1916 
1916 
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Name 


Ch‘én Kuo-ch‘uan 


Cheshire, F. D.. 
Christiansen, 4 P. a 
Claiborne, Miss Elizabeth 
Clark, J.D. ee ade 
*Clementi, C, we 


Coales: OR ses 

Connell, C. C. 

Cook, H, M. 

Couling, S. 

Coursier, Mme.... 
*Cousland, Dr. P. B. 

Com Dracut. 

Craig, A 

Crow, C.... ane 

Cunningham, Rev. Rises 


*D’Anty, Pierre Bons 
*Davidson, R. ... 


Davis, Dr. Noel 
Wert Vv vas 


Dodson, Miss S, L. 
Donald, William H. 
Donovan, J. P.... 


Dorsey, W. Roderick ... 


Dowie, Robert G. 

ad Dies |e) ed Urge 
Drake, Noah F.. 

* Drew, H. B. rok 
Du Monceau, Comte Ee. 
Duyvendak, J. fd By 


Edgar, Rev. J. H. 
Tidwards, Mrs, Martin ., 


Eliot, Sir a a K.C. M. G. 


Engel, Max M.. 
*Hriksen, A. H. 


Erslev, H. 
Essex Institute, "Librarian 
Eixter, Bertus van 


Fearn, Mrs. J. B. 
Federow, Captain EH. 


LIST 


OF MEMBERS. 


Address 


Chinese - Anglo- American Friend- 
ship Association, Shanghai 


G. N. Telegraph Co., Shanghai 
4 Thibet Road, Shanghai ... 
Shanghai Mercury, Shanghai 
Govt. Secretary’s Office, 
Town, British Guiana 
British Consulate, Shanghai : 
54 Parliament Street, London, 8. W. 


George 


54 Route Doumer, Shanghai 


39 N. Soochow Road, Shanghai 
The University, Manila 


C.1.M,, Tatsienlu, Szechuen... 


French Consulate, Chungking 

clo Mrs. Frew, 66 Leamington Terr. 
Edinburgh 

Municipal Offices, Shanghai 

103 Avenue de Roi 
Shanghai 

St. Mary’s Hall, Jessfield 

Far Hastern Review, Shanghai 

Como, Hazelgrove, Haywards 
Heath, Sussex 

U.S.A. Consular Service, Tripoli, 
Libya, N. Africa 

Ellis Kadoorie School, Shanghai ... 

Peiyang University, Tientsin 

Fayetteville, Arkansas no 

Cambridge, Massachusetts ... 

Banque Belge, Shanghai 

Netherlands Legation, Peking 


Albert, 


China Inland Mission, Chéngtu 


Hongkong University, Hongkong ... 

Shanghai aa aoe MS; aN 

Telegraph Dept., Ministry of Com- 
munications, Peking 

Asiatic Petroleum Co., Shanghai ... 

Salem, Massachusetts 

Netherlands Harbour Works, 8’ hai. 


96 Bubbling Well Road, Shan oie 
Shanghai a az 


Year of 
Election 


1913 


1906 
19138 
1908 
1895 
1905 


1906 
1914 
1915 
1894 
1915 
1908 
1908 
1914 
19138 
1913 


1889 
1914 


1910 
1912 


1909 
1911 
1891 


1911 


1906 
1911 
1904 
1882 
1909 
1915 


1910 
1912 
1913 
Higa 
1915 


1915 
1906 
1916 


1911 
1914 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Name 


*Ferguson, Dr. John C.... 
Ferguson, J. W. H. 
Ferguson, T. T. H. 
Fischer, Hmil 8. 
Fowler, J. A. ‘ ee 
Fox, Harry H.,.0.M.¢. :.. : 
Fraser, Sir Hverard, K.C.M.G.... 
Fraser, Miss Jean 
Freer, Charles L, 


Fry, E iB ie 
Fryer, George B. “a 
Fulford, H. B., O.M.q@.... 


Gage, Rev. Brownell 
Gale, Esson M. ... 


Gardner, H. G. ... 
Garner, Dr. Emily 


*Garritt, Rev. J.C. << 
Ghisi, Ih.. - at 


Gibson, H. HE. ... ies 
Gilliam, Je 


Gillis, Captain J, ig xy ve 


Gimbel, C., M.Sc. 
Gipperich, H. ... 
Gladki, P. M. 


ange? Cis: ees ane me 
Goffe, H on re Pa 
Gohring, A, mer 
Goodnow, Dr. Frank J. 


Goucher, Rev. J, F., D.D., LL.D. 


Greaves, J. R. ... Ree 

*Grodtmann, Johans 
Grosse, V. aot 
Grove, F. 


Gull, I. Manico. = A 
*Gunsberg, Baron G. de. 
Gwynne, 2) H.4::. 


*Hackmann, H. ... ore 
“Hall, Ji.C: ‘es 


Hancock, H.T.. 
* Handley- Derry, H. F.. 
Hansteen, J. W. eee 


Address 


Peking 4 

C. M. Customs, Harbin 
C. M, Customs, phat 
Tientsin 


British Consulate-General, Chéngtu - 


British Consul-General, Shanghai... 
6 Medhurst Road, Shanghai a 
Detroit, Michigan 

Brynarw, Abergavenny, England .. 

4 Kdinburgh Road, Shanghai 
British Consul-General, Tientsin ... 


Changsha... 

Chinese Salt Rey. Administration, 
Hankow 

Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, 
Hankow 


Margaret Williamson Hospital, West 
Gate, Shanghai 

Nanking 

Via Quintino, ‘Salla No. 4, “Milano, 
Italy 

12 Weihaiwei Road, Shanghai 

22 Museum Road, Shanghai 

American Legation, Peking : 

Foreign Distri ict Inspector of Hwai- 
pei, Hsipa, via Chinkiang 

Tientsin ’ 

C. HE, Railway, Control Dept., New 
Town, Harbin 

Municipal. Offices, Shanghai = 

H.B.M.Consulate General, Yiinnanfu 

Arnhold, Karberg & Co., Hankow .. 

President, Johns Hopkins Univ., 
Baltimore, U.S.A. 

Baltimore... fs 

Butterfield and Swire, Shanghai Hes 

10 Kiangse Road, Shanghai 

Russian ‘Consul-General, Shanghai 

Nanking-Hunan Railway, Nanking 

North China Herald, Shanghai 

32 Avenue Kléber, Paris 

Dir ectorate General of Posts, Peking 


49 Broadhurst Gardens, Hampstead 
N.W. 
Standard Oil Co., Shanghai 


Vice-Consul for Norway, Shanghai 
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Year of 
| Election 


1896 
1910 
1900 
1894 
TOA 
1907 
1907 
1912 
1910 
1912 
1901 
1885 


1915 
1911 


1906 
1911 


1907 
1893 


1915 
1915 
1911 
1914 


1909 
1915 


1909 
1905 
1913 
1914 


1915 
1913 
1898 
1912 
1915 
1915 
1908 
1913 


1903 
1888 


1914 
1903 
1915 
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Name 


Harding, H. I. ... 

Hardy, Dr. W. M. 

Harpur, C. 

Hays, Mrs. John | 

Healey, Leonard C,_... 
Heeren, Dr. J. J. Aes 
Hemeling, Wp, 

Henke, Frederick G. Ph.D. 


Hers, Joseph ... 
*Hildebrandt, Adolf 


Hinckley, F. E., Ph.D.... 
Hindson, A. H. C. 
*Hippisley, A. EH. 
Hobson, H. E. ... 
Hodges, Mrs. F. H. es 
*Hodous, Rey. L. na 
Hoettler, A. : a See: 
Hogg, E. Jenner ayy aed 
Houghton, Charles sia 
Howell, HE. B. ... oe sa 
Hudson, Mrs. Alfred 
Hughes, A.J. wa 


Hummel, R. Ure 
Hutchison, J. L. 


Hutson, Rev. J. * a 
bya; Be ie usc a sa 
Ibsen, Th. 


Irvine, Miss Elizabeth — 


Jnviné, D;. Ax <a ae bes 


Jackson, Rev. James ... 
Jameson, C. D.. 

Jamieson, J. Ww. 

Jefferys, Dr. W. Hamilton 


Jenks, Prof. J. W. am 
Jernigan, T. R.. Be 
Jessel, W. 

Jesus, C. Montalto de. 
Johnson, N. T. 
Johnston, R. F. eR 
woky; 2B: 7 as 
Jones, Edward P. 


Jong,Th.deJ.de .«. ¢.. 
Jorgensen, O. ... ae : 


LIST OF MEMBERS, 


Address 


British Legation, Peking 

Batang, via Tachienlu 

Municipal Offices, Shanghai 

66 Route Doumer, Shanghai 

Public School for Chinese, Sonnet 

Weihsien ack 

C. M, Customs, Wuhu f 

747 Baldwin St., Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania, U.f SI oA. 

Lunghai eater: Peking 

Oliva, West Preussen, Waldicetkonss 


7 part 
271-23d Streets Oakland, California 
20 Foochow Road, Shanghai tee, 


Hongkong & ShanghaiBank,London 
St. Michaels, Glastonbury, England 


Ford Lane, Shanghai Sie Se 
Foochow : <0 
20 Foochow Road, Shanghai ae 


4 Jinkee Road, Shanghai 

3 Peitaiho Laue, Shanghai... 

C. M. abated Peking 

Ningpo 

China: United Assurance “Society, 
Shanghai 

Bisset & Co., Shanghai ne 

British American Tobacco Co., S’hai 

China Inland Mission, Kw anshien.. 

Hongkong & Shanghai Bank, S’hai 


Chinese Telegraphs, Shanghai 

39 Arsenal Road, St. Catherine’s 
Bridge, Shanghai 

Chungking ... ase bos sie 


Boone University, Wuchang 


British Consul-General, Canton ... 

University Club, 1510 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 

13 Astor Place, New York ... es 

3 Hongkong Road, Shanghai 

Giesel & Co., Shanghai... ea 


American Cousulate, Changsha 

Weihaiwei_... nhs 

C. M. Customs, Moukden ... ES 

AAM.S. Newcastle, ¢ clo Naval Agent, 
Shanghai 

Netherlands Legation, Peking 

G. N. Telegraph Co., Shanghai... 


Year of 
Election 


1904 
1912 
1908 
1911 
1913 
1915 
1902 
1912 


1907 
1907 


1907 
1914 
1876 
1868 
1915 
1913 
1910 
1908 
1908 
1909 
1909 
1909 


1911 
1916 
1914 
1913 


1913 
1910 


1913 


1908 
1911 
1888 
1908 


1903 
1906 
1912 
1902 
1912 
1907 
1913 
1913 


1914° 
1913 


Name 


Jost, A. Ree fats 
Justesen, “M. Its sie 


Kahn, Gaston ‘es 
Kano; Dr... ~ ci. ms 
Kanzaki, S. ‘ ee 
Karlbeck, O.  ... 
Kemp, G. 8. Foster 


Kent, A, 8. 

*Kern, D.S. A ate 
Kilner, EK. biti 
King, Louis M.. 

King, Paul H. 

Kinnear, Henry R, ; 
Kloevekorn, Dr. ao 
Klubien, J. ee end 

*Kranz, Rev. Paul bs 
Krapf, Dr. 

*Krebs, E. 


Krill, Joseph 


conimes KG a agi 
Krisel, A. ae ns 
Kronenberg, F.... 
Kronenberg, Mrs. F. 
Krumling, Dr. F. 
Kurokawa, 8. , a 
ail IE. «Aaa. 8 


Lacy, Rev. Dr. W. H. . 
Lambertz, H. ... 
Landesen, Arthur C, von 
Langley, Capt. J. 7a 
Lanning, George - 
Lanning, V. H.... aes 
*Latourette, K. 8. sie 
*Laufer, Berthold Dr. ... 


*Laver, Capt. H.H. ... 
Lawford, L. H.... nis 
Lay, W. G. a f 
Leach, W. A. B. Jes 

*Leavenworth, Chas. 8, 


Lee, A. W. Be tee 
Leslie, T. she 
Leveson, W. E.. ies 
Liddell, C. Oswald tas 


Limpricht, Dr. W._... 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Address 
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SEA RE SAE EES 


Year of 
Election 


Sulzer, Rudolf & Co., Shanghai 
G. N. Telegraph Co., Shanghai 


Consul-General for ee aaa 

Kyoto University, Kyoto : 

Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, Shanghai . 

Chuchow, Anhui... 

Public School for Chinese, Shanghai 

Price’s (China) Ltd. , Shanghai 

Lynden, Ontario, Canada wp 

Municipal Offices, Shanghai 

British Consulate, Shanghai ; 

26 Old Queen St., Westminster, 
London, §8.W. 

c/o Gibb, Livingston & Co., Shanghai 


C. M. Customs, Shanghai ... 
Griinenwald Str. ., 6 Steglitz, Berlin 
German Medical School, Shanghai 
German Legation, Peking .. ad 
Austro-Hungarian Consulate, Tien- 

tsin 
Koolongsu, Amoy ... 
American Consulate, Shanghai ‘ 
106 Bubbling Well Road, Shanghai 

: 

Tungjen, Kweichow. on an 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Yokohama 
Baptist College, Shanghai . 


10:Woosung Road Shanghai 

German Club, Shanghai 

H.I.R.M.’s Vice-Consul, Kobe 

3 Thorburn Road, Shanghai 

14 Medhurst Road, Shanghai : 

Jardine, Matheson & Co., Shanghai 

Oregon City, Oregon, U.S.A. an 

Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago 

13 Kungping Road, Shanghai 

C. M. Customs, Peking AS 

Commissioner of Customs, Swatow 

Municipal Offices, Shanghai A 

313 Norton St., Newhaven, Conn., 
U.S.A. 

Chinese Post Office, Canton 

c445 Honan Road, Shanghai 

Municipal Offices, Shanghai 

Shirenewton Hall, near Chepstow, 
Monmouthshire 

German Chinese School, Tientsin... 


LIST OF MEMBERS, 
EE * Se 
Year of 
Name Address Election 
*Lindsay, Dr. A. W. Chéngtu, Szechuen ... 1910 
*Little, Edward S. 12 Kiukiang Road, Shanghai 1910 
Lockwood, W. W, 2 Barchet Road, Shanghai .. 1913 
Lowder, H. G. ... 1914 
Hticas; Sive © 22. Chartered Bank, Peking 1906 
Liitgens, Alfred German Consulate, Shanghai 1913 
Luthy, Charles... Municipal Offices, Shanghai 1910 
*Lyall, Leonard ... C. M. Customs, Peking 1892 
Mabee, Fred, C. Baptist College, Shanghai ... 1912 
Macbeth, Miss A. 9 Wong Ka Shaw Gardens, Shanghai 1915 
MacDonald, W. ; Maywood, Dingwall, Scotland 1912 
MacGillivray, Rev. Dr. Donald 143 N. Szechuen Road, Shanghai... 1908 
MacGregor, D. ... Bs .| Municipal Offices, Shanghai 1913 
Mackinnon, J. B. A, Municipal Offices, Shanghai 1905 
Macleod, Dr. N. ae ...| 8B Peking Road, Shanghai aes 1915 
Macoun, J. H. ... ate ..| OC, M. Customs, Nanking 6 1894 
McRae, J.D. ... . | Weihwei-fu, Honan... 1914 
MaGrath, C. D.... Mustard & Co., Shanghai ... 1910 
MaGrath, Mrs. C. D, _ 4 ae 1910 
Mahnfeldt, R. 1912 
Main, Dr. Duncan Hangchow ... 1900 
*Marsh, Dr. E. L. ae ...| 8B Peking Road, Shanghai... 1908 
Marshall, R. Calder... ..| 32A Nanking Road, Shanghai Bs 1908 
Nisin, Geter ee oe, ...| Palipah Valley (Johore) Rubber 1915 
Estates, Ltd., Kota Tinggi, via 
Singapore 
Mason, I. 5 143 N. Szechuen Road, Shanghai .. 1916 
Mathieson, N. ... Butterfield & Swire, Shanghai 1915 
Maybon, Charles B. 247 Avenue Joffre, Shanghai 1911 
Mayers, Sydney F, The British & Ghinese Corporation, 1907 
Ltd., Peking 
McKuen, K. J. “ Municipal Offices, Shanghai 1908 
McFarlane, Rev. sae Je Griffith John College, Hankow 1915 
McInnes, Miss G. Municipal Offices, Shanghai se 19138 
McInnes, Miss L. : Hongkong & Shanghai Bank, 8’ hai 1913 
McNeill, Mrs. Duncan.. ...| Snode Hill, Alton, Hants, England 1913 
Medhurst, Rev. C. Spurgeon . 50, Range Road, Shanghai a3 1911 
Mell, Rudolf F Wee German School for Chinese, Canton 1911 
Mencarini, J. 134 Nanking Road, Shanghai : 1884 
Mengel, E. Supt. Chinese Telegraphs, Yitinnanfu 1913 
Mennie, D. A. 8. Watson & escapee a Limited 1916 
Menzies, Rev. J. M. Kaifengfu, Honan A 1914 
Merrill, Hi. Hae 1910 
Merriman, Mrs. W. “ae 15 Ferry Road, Shanghai ... ee 1910 
Merrins, Dr. H. M. St. John’s University, Shanghai ... 1916 
Mesnyglae be. 20 Museum Road, Shanghai LOU 
Mesny, mee W. Hankow ee - 1914 
Midland; Dok. 28 Sie ..| The China Press, Shanghai. ‘ 1911 
Miskin, Stanley Cio Mises .. | Asiatic Petroleum Co., Hankow ... 1913 
Mitchell, Miss H, E, ..| Y.M.C.A., Shanghai... 1915 
Mitchell, W. A. Andersen, Meyer & Co., Shanghai... 1916 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 175 


Name Address Hiection 
*Moore, Dr. A. ... Municipal Offices, Shanghai 1913 
Moore, Rt. Rey. David Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A. 1901 
Morocma, Y. ... es Yokohama Specie Bank, Yokohama 1912 
*Morgan, Rev. Evan 143 N. Szechuen Road, Shanghai... 1909 
Morris, Dr. H. H. es St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai 1914 
Morriss, Mrs. Hayley ... 20 Weihawei Road, Shanghai 1914 
Morrison, Dre Guile >. Peking 1897 
Morrow. li. K. ... Bre Meth. Episcopal Mission, Shanghai 1915 
*Morse, C.J. ... aes 1825 Asbury Avenue, Evanston, 1901 
Illinois 
Mortensen, W. ... oH G. N. Telegraph Co., Chefoo 1913 
Moule, Rey. A. C. Littlebredy, Dorchester 1902 
Mewyjee, A. M. J. she Pabaney & Co., Shanghai ... 1913 
Miunhter, lS. =. rs G. N. Telegraph Co., Peking 1910 
Newel, Fritz ... Daily News, Hankow wake whe 1913 
Newell, Dr. Mary F. Margaret Williamson Hospital, 1914 
West Gate, Shanghai 
*Nielsen, Albert ... eee C. M. Customs, Kashing 1894 
Nishiyama, T. Yokohama Specie Bank, Bombay... 1910 
Nixon, F. A. Chinese Postal Service, Peking 1913 
Nord, Dr. H. German Consulate, Hankow a 1904 
Norman, H. C. ... Jee ...| The China Press, Shanghai 1912 
Norton, J. BR. ... ae o.| St. John’s University, Shanghai 1914 
*O’Brien-Butler, P. E, .. British Consulate, Moukden .. ... 1886 
Ogilvie, Rev. C. L. American Pres. Mission, Peking ... 1913 
*Ohlmer, E. os 1885 
*Okamatsu, Dr. Santaro Manchurian Railway Co., Tairen .. 1910 
Oliver, Dr. TN De Rue d’Autremer, Hankow ... 1910 
Ottewill, H. A. ... he H.B.M. Consulate, Chinkiang 1913 
Ovesen, H. B. ... ie Chinese Telegraphs, Chefoo 1910 
Pagh, E. K. Par G. N. Telegraph Co., Shanghai 1908 
*Palmer, W. M. Changchun, Manchuria 1914 
Papini, E. 52 Boone Road, Shanghai ... 1916 
Parker, Rev. Dr. "A. Pei Anglo-Chinese College, Shanghai... 1901 
Patrick, Dr. H. C, Re 6 Hongkong Road, Shanghai 1913 
Pearson, C. Dearne ... ...| 69 Kiangse Road, Shanghei 1908 
*Peiyang University, Librarian... Tientsin afk ~ 1911 
Pelliot, Paul ms , 52 B’d Edgar Quinet, ‘Paris 1901 
Rentold, HG ix, ue 32A Nanking Road, Shanghai 1916 
Perkins, M. F. American Consulate, Shanghai 1914 
Pernitzsch, Dr. Gerhard German Consulate, Shanghai 1910 
Perry- -Ayscough, EUFGsC, 58 Southover, Lewes, Sussex 1913 
Petersen, A. ... East Asiatic Co., Hankow ... TS} 
Petersen, We sa = Chinese Telegraphs, Peking 1906 
Petersen, V. A. . G. N. Telegraph Co., nee 1915 
* Pettus, W. i ee eg Y.M.C.A., Shanghai .. 1915 
Phillips, H. ee ne. British Consulate, Shanghai 1912 


LIST 


OF MEMBERS. 


ee 


Address 


*Plancey, C. Colin de 
Polk, Dr. Margt H. 


Pott, Rev. Dr. F. L. Hawks .... 


Pott, W. S. A. 
Pousty, F. E. 
Bratt, Js. ts 
Prentice, John ... 


Quien, F. C. 


RARSCHOU) Li. a6. 
Rankin, C. W. ... 
Rappenecker, Dr. K. 
Ravens, T. Biilow von.. 
Rayner, §. 

Rees, Rev. Dr. w, Hopkyn 
Reeves, Captain J. H. 
Reid, Rev. Dr. Gilbert. 

- Reis, E. O. 

Reifsnyder, Dr. “Plizabeth 


Reinsch, Dr. Paul 
emer, C. Fan w+ 
Ridge, W. Sheldon 
Ritchie, W. W.... 
Eoberts, 0. 5 | 3% 
Robinson, F’, Alan 


Roots, Rt. Rev. L. H. . 
Ros, G. Pp 

Rose, ‘Archibald, CuI. z.. 
Rost, 8. as 
Rowe, i. S. B. 


*Sahara, T. ae 
Sammons, Hon, T, ra 
*Sarkar, Prof. Bake 
Sayer, G. Burton 
Schab, Dr. von ... 
Schaeffer, S at 
Schirmer, Kurt... 
Schmidt, K. 
Schwabe, EH. 
Seigne, J. W. ... 
Shaw, Norman ... 
Shengle, J. C. 
Shields, Dr. E. T 
Shipley, J. A. G. 
Silsby, Rev. J. A. 


Bureau 15 Bofte No. 10, Paris, XVI 
1 Young Allen Terrace, Shanghai... 
St. John's University, Shanghai ... 
St. John’s University, aac at 

Ningpo i 
British Consulate, Tsinanfu 2b 
47 Yangtszepoo Road, Shanghai ... 


Netherlands Harbor Works, S’hai... 


Danish Consul-General, Shanghai... 
18 Quinsan Road, Shanghai 

878 Avenue Joffre, Shanghai 

C. M. Customs, Shanghai ... 


143 North Szechuen Road, S’hai ... 
War Department, Washington 
International Institute, Shanghai... 


Margaret Williamson Hospital, 
West Gate, Shanghai ... Ae 
United States Minister, Peking 


National Review, Shanghai 

Postal Commissioner, Nanking 

St. John’s University, Shanghai 
British Supreme Court for China, 

Shanghai 

American Church Mission, Hankow 
Italian Consulate, Shanghai 
British Consulate, Shanghai 


Municipal Offices, Shanghai 


Shanghai Mercury, Shanghai 5 
American Consul-General, Shanghai 
11 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai 
North-China Daily News, Shanghai 
20 Whangpoo Road, Shanghai 

G. N. Telegraph Co., Shanghai 
German Consulate, Shanghai 

23 Weihaiwei Road, Shanghai 
Reiss & Co., Shanghai + 

clo Senior Naval Officer, Shanghai... 
C. M. Customs, Shanghai ... sae 
23 Ferry Road, Shanghai ... 


18A Quinsan Road, Shanghai 
Presbyterian Mission, South Gate, 
Shanghai 


Year of 
Election 


1877 
1915 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1909 
1885 


1913 


1912 
1915 
1914 
1903 
1912 
1914 
1910 
1907 
1906 
1913 


1916 
1913 
1912 
1907 
1916 
1914 


1916 
1908 
1908 
1913 
1907 


1908 
1915 
1915, 
1908 
1901 
1913 
1903 
1888 
1909 
1913 
1912 
1905: 
1913 
1911 
191k 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 
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Name Address Election 
Simpson, B. Lenox Peking 1908 
Site, F. R. U.S. Sieel Product Co., Shanghai ... 1916 
Smallbones, J. a M. C. Electricity Deparment, 66 1915 
Szechuen Road, Shanghai 
Smith, A. H. Mactavish and Lehmann, Shanghai 1913 
Smith, J. Langford British Consulate, Hangchow 1908 
Sowerby, A. de C. 8 Gordon Road, Tientsin 1915 
Speicher, Rev. Dr. J. Canton 1916 
*Stanley, Dr. A.... Municipal Offices, Shanghai 1905 
St.cCroix, Hyves de: - ike 5 Kiukiang Road, Shanghai . 1893 
Stapleton-Cotton, W. V. Directorate General of Posts, 1915 
Peking 
Stephen, Alex. G. Hongkong & Shanghai Bank, S’hai 1912 
Stewart, K. D. .. Maitland & Co., Shanghai.... 1911 
Stockton, G. C...: om American School, Shanghai 1916 
StrehlIneek, H. A. es 45 Haskell Road, shanghai 1912 
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